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Brooklyn Lite Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


— 4+@-e 


CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 


1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 

2. Because it is the cheapest. 

8. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, in Dollars and Cents. 

According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Companies of first-class standing, 
and doing business in the Southern States, the Mutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper than 
those of any named Company. For instance: 


| At the age of 20 At the age of 30 | At the age of 40 
$150 will Insure. | $200 will Insure. | $250 will Insure. 


In the BROOKLYN...... ” $8,875 73! $9,250 69! $8,389 2 
“ ““ Equitable. ig lacie ee 7,541 47| 8.81 57 7.987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $1,334 26| $440 12 $402 05 
| 


In the BRooKLYN $8,875 73) $9,250 6a] $8,339 27 
- Picdment : and. 8,455 46) 8.810 57 7,987 22 


cnnemeecninmenel a 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn.. ......... $4: 20 2 $1440 12| £402 05 


In the BRooKLYN ; $5,875 73 $9,250 69} $8,389 27 
mS RE BONE. Baenckcnsvisss a “7, 541 47 8,810 00 7,987 22 





Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $1,383 334 ¢ $440. 69 | $402 05 


In the BRrooKLyN........ ere 875 7: $9,250 69) $8,389 27 
©  %, CORO TAD ccccnnccatocs. coe ns 3,503 41] 8,841 73 7,916 40 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn... 372 3% $408 96 ” $472 87 
| 


In the BROOKLYN.... 3,875 73) $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
“ ©“ tna cov ccce 426 96) 8,798 94 8,108 10 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $448 7 $451 75) 

In the BROOKLYN...... eevee ° sel 8,875 7° = 69) $8,389 27 
*“ “ Cotton States | 455 46 810 ! 57 7,987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn | $420 27) $440 12} $402 05 


{In the BROOKLYN.... cone $8,875 73) $9,250 69) $8,389 27 
“ “ St. Louis Mutual. 8,841 36) 8.841 73 7,916 40 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn wf $34 37} $4038 96! 


£9,250 69) $8,389 27 


in the BROOKLYN..... aia el 8, 875 73 
615 73 8,877 55! 7,936 § 


* Southern Life 


; o- 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn .. | $260 00! $373 14! $152 7 


te wet $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
SS PROGR OENOONE ies. cxicscesesece 8,665 50 8,639 30 7,859 10 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $210 23 $611 39 $530 17 
STOCK RATES. 
At the age of 30 At the age of 40 
$200 will Insure. $250 vill Insure. 
In the Brooklyn eine $11,750 00 $10,651 90 
Pe Se NN eiicir-0tnd hiss: nian binnucdcnseseeneuenianed siea 11,396 01 10,266 90 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn at stock rates........ $353 99 $385 OC 
—_ 2° —<« - 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 
F. MEDCALFE, Baltimore, For Maryland. Ex. Gov. M. L. BONHAM, Atlanta, For Georgie. 


T. M. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, “ Virginia. B. F. JON ES, Rome, 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, * N. Carolina. Hon. JAS, H. SCRU 'GGS, Nashville, e 


BACON & BUTLER, Columbia, = 8. Carolina. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. C. W. BOUCK, President. 
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om ‘Sent by Mail on receipe of 50 Cent ROBERT RENNERT, Prop’r. BALTIM( 
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THE WEEK. a 


Gives all the NEWS worth reading, tells what is going on in LITERATURE. SCIENCE @ 
ART. and QUOTES the IMPORTANT EDITORIALS of the REST PAPERS, of AL’ 
PARTIES. South and North. Persons with but little time to read, or liv ing in out-of-the-way place 
will find it just what they have been looking for. The NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR 0} 
“DOROTHY FOX” will soon begin in it. Send for gratis specimen number to HOLT & WIL 
LIAMS, 25 BOND STREET, N. Y. 











GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS! 


HARVEST-FIELDS OF LITERATURE, 


A Melange of Excerpta, Curious, Humorous 
and Instructive. 


SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


Collated by C. C. BOMBAUGH, A. M,, M,D,, of Baltimore, Md, 


From numerous NoTricrks BY THE PRESS we 
present the following: 


Price list School Desks sent 


“ This is arare volume indeed. We know of nothing 
like it in the whole range of English literature. It would 
seem te be the labor of a lifetime to collect so many and 
such recherche fragments of genius and caprice. It can- 
not be said of the collator that ‘he has been to a feast of 
literature, and carried away the scraps.’ Every morsel is 
a bonne bouche. And what afield of reading must have 
been traversed to gather such a variety of fragrant 
thought-flowers. We never knew that the mind of man 
was such a kaleidoscope until we turned the pages of this 
entertaining book. We can offer no entertainment of 
higher relish to the general reader for odd moments than 
a glance at‘ Gleanings.’ Try it.”—/Prot. Epis'l Chehm'n. 


“GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS” 
Forms a beautiful duodecimo volume of 518 pages, 
printed on superfine toned (tinted) paper, and sold at the 
Sollowing prices: 


Fine Eng. cloth, gilt t top. or red edges, bev’d bd's.$2.50 
oes. bv'd 3. 
CueaPp EDITION, nhs in + hey paper, and as 
complete in every respect as the fine edition... 1.25 


Asample copy will be sent per mail, postage paid, upon 
the receipt of the price annexed. 

BG” A liberal discount allowed to wholesale buyers. 
Address orders to 
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GRAYRUE HALL. 


I.—Tue Docror’s Visit. 


ASSENGERS in the steamboats that ply on certain routes 
P down the Bay see Grayrue Hall, but from that point of view 
know about as much of it as the traveller in Damascus knows of the 
palaces he passes by their blank outside. The position of Grayrue 
Hall, just inside the curve of Coverly Point, makes it a conspicuous 
landmark, but few who behold it can refrain from exclaiming: What 
a bleak, desolate looking place! That indeed is its aspect, especially 
when the waters outside are dark with storm and rain, when the sky 
droops low, and the flying clouds scud over the waters like black- 
winged gulls. But I have seen the water-view of the venerable man- 
sion when it was really charming. The wealth of color of the bay 
itself under a bright sun was relieved and heightened by the sombre 
bricks of the old house, by the black murmurous grove of pines that 
covered one flank, and the dark cedar thickets that protected the 
other flank. Then, with white-sailed oyster-boats dotting the wide 
expanse of waters, a larger vessel or two in the distance forging slowly 
towards the city, and an occasional passing steamboat, one fancied 
that a merry group of children or young folks on the lawn in front of 
Grayrue Hall was all that was needed to make it look pleasant and 
lively. Children and young folks however did not much frequent 
Grayrue Hall, it must be confessed ; and if you had landed near the 
lawn, the only thing of life you would have been likely to encounter 
outside the house-front would have been the gaunt old hound Major, 

I 








2 Grayrue Fail. 


who belonged to the house, and who would have risen slowly on his 
rheumatic limbs to meet you from some sunny corner where the wind 
could not come. The wind blew much and searchingly at Grayrue 
Hall, and Major knew all about it. 

You came in sight of the Hall immediately after rounding Coverly 
Point, the forest of tall pines upon which extended to within a stone’s 
throw of the Hall. ‘Then there was an-open space, cleared to afford 
a water-view to the inhabitants of the Hall; beyond that, a long 
thicket of low cedars, stretching for a mile along shore. Let us land, 
if you please, leaving our boat here at the decayed wharf of planks 
laid upon mouldy piles. We climb by wooden steps up the bank — 
it is but twenty feet—and find ourselves upon a bioad, well-shorn 
slope of treeless lawn. The grass is dry, and stained with the mois- 
ture and saltness brought from the bay by the long northerly gales. 
A gravelled walk, straight and prim, and bordered with large oyster 
shells, leads to the house, less than a hundred and fifty yards away. 
It is a silent, solitary walk, much shadowed by the solemn pines that 
are always murmuring yonder. Let us approach the house. Is it a 
house, or a prison? A broad expanse of brick wall—dark brown 
bricks, greened and salt-stained, as if some of the spray had stuck to 
them from every storm that had beaten against the wall for the last 
two hundred years—a wall broken only by a door and windows — 
the latter close-shuttered —and pinched up in the centre above its 
second-story into the dismal semblance of a cocked-hat. So, you saw 
no roof—nothing but wall, and a black lightning-rod reaching into 
the air above each corner. 

Two broad stone steps, rudely carved by hand and as rudely gnawed 
by weather, until they looked like neglected tombstones in a forgotten 
churchyard, and a broad door of oak, and you came into Grayrue Hall 
by a wide hall-way, lofty, stone-paved, dark and echoing. Through 
this and through the house you passed until you found yourself on the 
south front, on a wide brilliant veranda. ‘Then, a change of scene as 
rapid and as vivid as the transformation scenes in which the stage 
delights. A garden lies before you, bewilderingly beautiful. Green, 
sloping terraces decked with masses of bloom ; vine-clambered bowers, 
roses in arches and festoons, plants of tropicz' habit, plants from 
green-houses, all nestled here and flourished in the shelter of the house, 
the fine forest and the cedar thickets. You went down terrace after 
terrace by paths that wound pleasantly along among flowers and fruit 
trees where the birds sung and the bees hummed incessantly, until 
you saw the gleam of lake-like waters, and came, you scarcely knew 
how, to a clump of hollies, a strip of clean pebbles, and a shady 
mirror-like cove, whereon a fairy sort of skiff rode daintily. 

The garden is not unoccupied, either. Beneath the hollies, seated 
on a rustic bench, against which he leans rather wearily, while the 
book open upon his knee lies unread, is a gentleman of possibly forty- 
five years, with the white stock of a clergyman about his slim throat. 
A very white-faced gentleman he is, a palpable invalid, languid and 
feeble. The blue veins stand out on his bleached diaphanous hands, 
and his nostrils work with his quick yet languid breathing. Standing 
up, he would be a very tall man, but his black waistcoat and trowsers 











Grayrue Fall. 3 


fit his person very loosely, and the rather luxurious dressing-gown he 
wears cannot conceal his emaciated frame. There are lines of thought 
and of pain in his face, especially across his tall white forehead, which 
is far too steep for its breadth. There is an anxious, entreating sort 
of look in his great liquid blue eyes, and a sweet pathos in the smile 
that lingers about his lips as the fragrance lingers about a fading 
flower. His hair and eyebrows and the slight beard under his chin, 
all reddish in hue, are streaked and stained with gray, until you fancy 
a resemblance between them and the front of weather-beaten old 
Grayrue Hall. 

By his side, and partly facing him, which the curve of the bench 
permitted, sat a lady charming as the morning, beautiful as the garden, 
and rich and gorgeous as the scarlet geraniums which bloomed there 
so profusely. She was dark-haired, with hazel eyes deep, dark and 
tender ; yet she was not a brunette, for her complexion was clear and 
pure as the innermost petals of the tea-rose, pink tinted, creamy, yet 
lustrous as pearls. A woman just ripe and before any of the spring 
bloom had been brushed off her by the touch of time’s wing in flight 
— a woman all aglow with health and color — graceful and gracious, 
refined, exquisite. Her face was piquant as well as lovely; she was 
by no means a rustic beauty, though there were two or three dainty 
freckles upon her nose, and she laughed out frank and free as the 
ripples athwart the cove when the zephyrs played there. She adorned 
the simple white dress she wore, the little gipsy hat, the cunning 
slippers on her dainty feet, the make-believe apron on her lap. She 
sat there and fed the invalid with large ripe strawberries, which she 
took from a basket in her lap, stemmed them with her lithe fingers, 
dipped them in a cup of sugar and put them within his lips—like a 
young mother-bird. 

“See, I am the pelican that feeds her young with blood from her 
own bosom!” she gaily cried, holding up her fingers red with the juice 
of the berries. 

“ And I am the cormorant devouring your young life,” he answered, 
turning away from the last berry. 

“ A cormorant surfeited with strawberries! That flies in the face 
of natural history, Bartram,” she answered, merrily laughing, so that 
he was fain to smile in return. “You are better,” she said, seeing 
this ; “I knew that you would recover as soon as you got to Grayrue 
Hall. Dear old Grayrue! the memories of my childhood have 
never gone astray from you, and now, if you restore my husband —” 

“ T am recovering,” he said, “I must recover. My work is to do, 
and I cannot leave it for others to do.” 

A slight shade of vexation flitted across her forehead as she said 
very quickly, ‘ But you must not talk of work, Bartram. Nobody ever 
works at Grayrue Hall. It is the place for play, and dreaming, and 
fancies that fatten the soul as rich food the body —” 

“But you say my work is a dream, Campanula —so this is the 
proper place to fetch it to.” 

“Not now—not yet, love,” she answered quickly ; “I dread the 
frightful fever. Get well first— get strong first. A bargain with 
you: when you can lift me into the boat yonder, and row me out the 
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cove and back a good mile without panting, you shall to work again, 
and I will help you. What say you, Bartram — is it a bargain?” 

“I say that you are always my good angel, and that I always 
counted on your aid when I begun my work. I will think about it, 
love ; but I am impatient, and strength comes so slowly.” 

He took up the book from his knee and would have read, but she 
caught it gently from his hand. “Greek!” she said, reproachfully, 
“that is not right, Bartram !” 

“ Nay,” he answered mildly, putting his hand upon hers, “it is only 
Saint John’s Gospel, my child ; that will not hurt me.” 

And so they sat thus a minute or two, the book prisoned between 
their two clasped hands, while she leaned towards him, love, solici- 
tude, pride brimming over in her soft tender eyes, his eyes introverted 
and Japsing into silent depths where she came not, smiles on both 
their faces, yet how unlike those smiles! So they sat, a tender loving 
couple, mated for time if not for eternity —so they sat, the Reverend 
Bartram Yarrow, and his wife Isabel, whom he called Campanula. 

Soft steps along the winding pebbly way, and a barefoot servant 
stood before them, an old, wrinkled Indian, straight as an arrow, but 
thin and grave, with his long hair far down the back of his neck and 
on the shoulders of the gray jacket he wore. 

“Quamash!” said Mrs. Yarrow, sitting up as he came near. 

“Madam, the doctor.” 

Mrs. Yarrow looked at her husband. “ Yes, let him come here,” 
he said. “Send him this way, good Quamash,” said Campanula. 
The Indian retired, and Mrs. Yarrow rose, hung the basket in a tree, 
smoothed her apron, took a step or two, and plucked a flower from a 
rose-bush near by. 

“You are never easy when he comes, love ; why is that?” 

She laughed —an excited little laugh — and said, “I don’t know — 
perhaps I do not like him — perhaps I am uneasy as to what he will 
report of you—” 

“TI like him, though, Campanula ; he is very wise, very kind, very 
thoughtful.” 

“Oh,” she retorted, “wise as aserpent! But then, serpents — hush! 
here he comes.” 

There was a heavy tread along the gravelled walk, a dog barked 
fiercely, then a little Italian greyhound bounded close to Mrs. Yar- 
row’s side, bristles up and tail tucked in, while a large portly man 
about as old as Mr. Yarrow came towards them, crunching the pebbles 
beneath his broad polished boots, and flourishing a riding-whip in a 
way that drove the dog furious with fright and rage. He was a very 
well-kept man, this doctor (his abominable name was Dr. Anacharsis 
Hornbeam), florid, strong, impressive, with his large red cheeks close 
shaven and only a tuft of tawny beard on his chin. His eyes were 
steely gray or blue, too small, but very keen and resolute ; his mouth 
was firm, yet not pleasant ; his forehead low but square, and his fleshi- 
ness was not redundant nor flabby, but firm, healthy-looking. A well- 
packed man, combative, determined, disputatious, audacious, yet 
secretive — so he seemed. 

“Be quiet, Fido,” said Mrs. Yarrow to the dog. 
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“The dog don’t like me,” said Dr. Hornbeam, “because I don't 
iike dogs. They know more of us than we of them, by a longshot.’ 
He took in the group with a glance, saw and understood Mrs. Yar- 
row’s stained fingers, frowned, then smiled effusively, seated himself 
alongside Mr. Yarrow, and taking the clergyman’s limp thin hand in 
his own, where it lay like an oyster on a round of mottled beef, he felt 
the pulse carefully. “That is well,” said he at last, “improving 
graciously. But who could help it, with so good a nurse, who com- 
prehends the uses of air and fruit. Only, madam,” said he, “let me 
recommend cream with strawberries. There is a very pretty romance 
in eating them thus, al fresco, but believe my experience when I tell 
you that good rich cream puts more iron in the blood than whole 
volumes of soft imaginings.” 

Mrs. Yarrow’s lip curled a little. “It was convenience only, doc- 
tor, not romance, I assure you. Bartram would have lost his appetite 
by going to the house, and old Quamash is not waiter enough to carry 
picnic-baskets about.” 

“T am improving then, you think, doctor?” asked the invalid, with 
an appearance of eagerness that contrasted vividly enough with his 
former listlessness. ‘I will soon be well enough to get to my work ?”’ 

“That depends upon what sort of work you propose to do, Mr. 
Yarrow,” answered Dr. Hornbeam, eyeing his patient with curious 
intentness, while at the same time he carelessly resumed control of 
the wrist and pulse, as if he were not aware what he did. ‘The wife 
saw it all. “You can row your boat, or dig in the garden, or gallop 
the country round, just as soon as you feel the power in you to do it. 
As for preaching sermons, you must wait several months yet. As for 
writing sermons, I see the student’s pucker about your brow ; so such 
tasks must remain in the /ndex Expurgatorius at least a year. As for 
the reveries upon Aelia Laelia and the apocalyptic trances done up in 
crabbed Greek and Latin, which gentlemen of your cloth are apt to 
indulge in, never again, with a doctor’s consent. Let theology alone, 
if you don’t want to make an apothecary shop of yourself.” 

Mr. Yarrow shook his head sorrowfully. “I scarcely expect to 
preach again,” he said ; “ that was not the work I —” 

Mrs. Yarrow interrupted him. “I thought you had forbidden Mr. 
Yarrow to speak of his work, doctor!” said she hastily, and it seemed 
nervously. 

“On the contrary, let him speak of it rather than nurse it so fret- 
fully in his thoughts as I see he does. Tell me of this work, Mr. 
Yarrow ; I am curious to know all about it.” He still retained hold 
of Mr. Yarrow’s hand and pulse. 

“T am sure you will not speak of it, Bartram,” said his wife eagerly, 
almost imploringly. “It is something the doctor, the world at large, 
may not appreciate, may not understand —” 

Mr. Yarrow, showing strange excitement, retorted, “You are wrong! 
It is not a secret, it is not a discovery ; it is an intuition, an instinct, 
an act of grace that I will proclaim on the house-tops and annunciate 
from the high places, that all —” 

Mrs. Yarrow started forward, put her hand hurriedly upon his un- 
occupied arm, and cried entreatingly, “ Dear, dear! you will excite 
yourself! Forbear! Oh, doctor, make him forbear!” 
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Dr. Hornbeam sat quietly holding his patient’s pulse, but not long. 
Mr. Yarrow got to his feet and stood swaying and trembling before 
his wife, a wild, baleful, ominous light quivering and flickering in his 
eyes, and his pale lips getting blue. 

“Woman!” he cried, “woman, how dare you tempt me thus to 
betray my holy mission! Apage!” 

And instantly, with a strange circling sweep of his long, thin arms, 
and a low gurgling moan, the unhappy man fell, prone to the ground, 
face downward, struggled an instant, then was quiet. 

“T knew it!” cried the wife, kneeling by his side. “ He has fainted ! 
Fetch water, doctor!” 

“Stop!” said Doctor Hornbeam ; “this is epilepsy. Let me have 
him.” He lifted the invalid up, raised his head upon his own knees, 
untied the cravat, and looked searchingly into the pallid, sunken face. 

“Do not be alarmed, madam ; he will soon revive. I had better 
carry him to the house —he is not heavy,” continued the doctor, and 
he lifted the invalid up in his arms as one might lift a bolster. 

“Let me summon Quamash,” said Mrs, Yarrow. 

“There is no need,” answered Dr. Hornbeam, “if you will only 
whip off that—that dog,” for Fido was barking furiously at his 
heels. 

Before they had gone many steps Mr. Yarrow opened his eyes and 
revived sufficiently to walk with confused steps, and leaning on his wife 
and the doctor, to the house and to his chamber, where the doctor, 
after again feeling his pulse and giving some simple directions, left 
him, saying to Mrs. Yarrow in a low voice as he went out the door, 
“As soon as he sleeps, leave him to Quamash. I want to speak with 
you.” 

“Wait in the morning room then, doctor,” she answered. 


II.—Tue Morninc Room. 


Tue brilliant veranda at Grayrue Hall, with its clustering masses of 
geraniums, fuchsias and other flowers, had two open windows of the 
morning room abutting upon it. Through one of these Dr. Hornbeam 
entered. It was a handsome room, furnished with great taste and very 
richly. Larger than such apartments usually are in country houses, 
a piano, a harp, a large organ, several pictures, and plenty of com- 
fortable furniture deprived it of the barn-like appearance such rooms 
commonly have. Upon one side an open door revealed what must 
have been Mrs. Yarrow’s own boudoir, from which came the voices of 
many cage-birds singing cheerily. Another open door showed a room 
garnished with books, desk, papers, etc., the retreat of the reverend 
gentleman most probably. 

Dr. Hornbeam seated himself in a large covered chair and knit his 
brows in deep thought. Presently the Indian Quamash entered, drew 
a small table near the doctor, and placed on it a flagon of claret, 
glasses, ice and cake. He was silently withdrawing when the doctor 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“Does Mr. Yarrow have many of these — these fainting spells, 
Quamash, do you know?” 
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“Did Mrs. Yarrow tell you to ask me?” said the Indian. 

* No; why ask that?” 

“Neither did she bid me to tell you, sir,” said Quamash, as he 
left the room in his grave, noiseless way. 

The doctor laughed, poured himself out a goblet full of wine which 
he drank off, despising the ice, filled and drank again ; then filling 
the glass a third time, sat and nibbled a morsel of cake. 

“‘ Deep water! deep water!” he muttered. 

The birds in the adjacent room sang out more loudly than ever, and 
Mrs. Yarrow entered. Dr. Hornbeam rose. 

“You look pale,” he said. “ Perhaps you had better take a sip or 
two of this wine,” and he offered to pour for her. 

“None, if you please,” she answered, and seated herself opposite to 
him, with some light knitting-work to occupy her fingers. “‘ Mr. Yarrow 
is quietly asleep now,” she added. 

“* He has had several of these attacks, I believe?” asked the doctor, 

“Yes ; he has fainted several times since he was so ill,” she said. 

Dr. Hornbeam resumed his seat, took up the glass of wine, looked 
into it, sipped a mouthful, put the glass down again. 

“Mrs. Yarrow, I must have your perfect confidence if I am to 
restore your husband to health. You are aware as well as I am that 
there is no time to spare. Just now you prevented him from telling 
me what it is that oppresses his mind. I have been aware that there 
was something of the sort ever since my first visit. You will do well 
to tell me yourself what you did not seem to think it was safe to let 
him talk about. One must have no secrets from the doctor.” 

Mrs. Yarrow flushed and paled alternately under the doctor’s 
searching gaze. “There is no secret, sir, none,” she said. “My 
husband, as you must have noticed, since you have seen him daily for 
a fortnight, is a man with an exalted opinion of his sacred office, and 
a most poignant sense of duty. He has not regained his strength 
since the severe attack of brain-fever of which he told you. He is 
impatient at feeling himself restrained from his sphere of usefulness, 
and, as you must have seen, is hypochondriacal and nervous. ‘That 
is all.” 

“So!” said the doctor ; “that is all!” 

“That is all,” responded Mrs. Yarrow. 

Again the doctor looked into the glass of claret, and sipped it, 
and put it down. Then he raised his eyes to Mrs. Yarrow’s, and saw 
that she was watching him. 

“Do you know that you are the handsomest woman I ever saw, 
Mrs. Yarrow!” said he, gazing at her with admiration so undisguised 
that it bordered upon impudence. At least that was what Mrs. 
Yarrow took it for, as she rose “like a queen” (so the romances 
phrase it), and darting a look at him, cried: 

“Sir! you have surely forgotten yourself!” 

Instantly dismissing the offensive manner he had assumed, he said 
with a certain sort of dignity, “ Not at all, Mrs. Yarrow. Be seated, 
and hear me out. I say, I see that you are handsome, and I am told 
that you are very rich —” 

“Mr. Yarrow is rich,” she answered, still standing, and putting 
emphasis upon the “ Mr. Yarrow.” 
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“Ah,” he answered carelessly, “I understood that the money was 
yours, and that he was only a poor parson when you married him.” 

“T do not understand the purport of this cross-questioning, Doctor 
Hornbeam,” said she, “and I think you had better discontinue it.” 

“No, I think not,” answered he, decisively, “and I believe you wili 
agree with me presently.” 

She looked puzzled, like one who knows there is a ruse, yet cannot 
decide on which side to suspect it. 

“Do you love him?” asked the doctor, pointing towards the ceiling 
with his thumb, then instantly adding, “‘ but of course you do! No- 
thing but love could have forced a woman like you to marry such a 
monk!” 

Instantly all the woman was up in arms. She forgot the coarse 
insolence of the remark in the slur upon her husband, and her whole 
frame glowed with resentment. She drew her breath hard. “ Doctor 
Hornbeam!” she said, “this is three times you have insulted me 
within ten minutes! Fortunately for you my husband is not within 
hearing, or he would soon show you whether he is more monk than 
man. You will oblige me by leaving the house and not returning 
again. I will employ another physician.” 

“And yet,” said he, as if he had not heard a word she said, “ and 
- yet, loving him as you do, worshipping him as you do, sacrificing 
yourself and your fortune for him as you do, you are determined to 
make an incurable madman of him in less than three months, sooner 
than put me in possession of the knowledge I need in order to cure 
him.” 

She sank into a chair, and quivered with emotion, covering her 
face with her hands, and sobbing, almost gasping. 

The doctor looked at her as she sat there, no longer defiant, but 
indeed quite vanquished before him. A peculiar smile flitted across 
his face for a moment, then suddenly vanished, and he spoke again 
in firm, grave tones, yet kindly withal. 

“Mrs. Yarrow,” said he, “there are cases in our profession when 
cruelty is kindness. Yours is one of them. You have been pursuing 
an entirely wrong course, under entirely mistaken ideas, and the 
result would have been lamentably fatal had I not suspected what 
you so resolutely sought to conceal, and had I not had the courage 
to wring the secret from you at all hazards. You do not thank me 
now, thinking me a brute, but you will by-and-bye.” 

“T will thank you now, doctor,” she murmured, without looking up, 
“if you will only give me assurance that it is not too late.” 

“T do not think it is too late,” he rejoined ; “and I believe I have 
made a clever diagnosis of the case too. Stop: tell me if my conjec- 
tures are right now, so that I may judge whether I am able to guess 
deeper in the matter. I know that your husband, a fervent, devoted 
pastor, broke himself down by overwork in pulpit and in study. He 
had a terrible brain-fever that brought him down to the very jaws of 
death. When he had got better, and was able to get about again, 
you noticed — here I begin my conjectural diagnosis — that — all was 
not exactly right — there was something — a disturbance —a —” 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered. 
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“ You thought time and strength would rectify this. In your pride 
for him, your devotion to him, in your secret heart of love —” 

“* Say my folly and selfish pride,” she murmured. 

*‘T will say no such thing, Mrs. Yarrow. In your beautiful shelter- 
ing love you were minded to have him away privily, where this — this 
aberration would not be noticed — would be hidden away among the 
secret sorrows of your own heart. You brought him here, to this 
property of your own, with only Quamash to help you care for him, 
and here you hoped that good air, and exercise, and rest, and placid 
meditation, would work the cure —” 

“Yes! yes! And I was all wrong! all wrong!” 

“You were all wrong, certainly, but beautifully wrong, and it is not 
too late to bring things right again. My further conjecture is that 
this aberration, this mental warp, takes the form of some sort of hal- 
lucination, that impairs the judgment on certain points, but leaves 
the balance of the mind unclouded and the spirit quite serene?” 

“You are precisely right. Oh why did I not confide in you 
sooner?” 

“There is time enough, my dear madam—time enough. ‘The 
mistake you made was in fancying that hallucinations are likely to 
cure themselves with the ordinary tonics of air, exercise and rest. 
Something more is needed. Hallucination is the herald that madness 
sends to announce its coming. If you do not send him back, with a 
peremptory message, madness is sure to come.” 

“Oh, doctor! doctor! Anything but that!” 

“ You are right, madam — anything but that!” He rose, and took 
his hat and gloves. “I can cure Mr. Yarrow,” said he, “if you will 
trust me.” 

“Trust you! Ibless you! I will be grateful to you as long as I 
live!” And she put her warm hand in his, and looked into his eyes 
with her own eyes swimming, and showed him there all the impulses 
and regrets and longings and fears and. hopes of her tumultuous 
heart. 

“Be cheerful,” he said; ‘I must ride now, but I will return to- 
morrow and begin your husband’s cure. Let him rest to-day in bed. 
Good morning.” And he departed, drawing on his gloves. 

Mrs. Yarrow stood looking after him by one of the windows that 
opened upon the veranda. 

“ He is going to cure my husband, Quamash!” said she to the old 
Indian, who came into the room to remove the glasses. 

“Not trust um, madam; bad man! White in um eye!” said 
Quamash. 

“T care not if he is thrice a villain,” said Mrs. Yarrow, “so that 
he restores Bartram.” 

Meantime, Doctor Anacharsis Hornbeam, as he was going through 
the garden-gate, turned to Fido barking at his heels, and, with a 
smile of strange exultation, said: “You dog! When your lovely 
mistress with the melting eyes is mine—entirely mine —I shall 
wring your neck for you, you whelp!” 
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IIlI.— THE Boat ON THE COVE. 


“T wowLp prefer you should not go with us this morning,” said Dr. 
Hornbeam to Mrs. Yarrow the next morning, as Mr. Yarrow, escorted 
by Quamash, upon whose arm he leaned, slowly walked down the 
garden towards the boat in the cove. 

“At least you will be very cautious,” said Mrs. Yarrow. 

She stood by the hollies and watched the two as they embarked. 
She yearned after her husband, felt she ought to be with him, felt as 
if the burly doctor might estrange him from her, felt ashamed of 
being envious, and turning, saw Quamash watching the boat likewise. 

“Tt is a pleasant day for rowing, Quamash,” she said. 

“Huh!” he replied, “pleasant days not make um float lighter. 
Bad ma! bad man!” and he returned discontentedly towards the 
house. Evidently the Indian did not like the doctor, and in his 
original unredeemed state would have deemed the killing of such a 
man not a murder, but an act of grace and a service to humanity. 
How much finer things our instincts are than our reflections! If Dr. 
Hornbeam had been inclined towards politics, his fellow-citizens in 
civilised life would have eagerly sent him to Congress. 

Meantime he handled the light sculls like a Whitehall boatman to 
the manner born. The dainty little boat — half skiff, half yawl — 
shot forward gladly, as all things animate and inanimate do when a 
master’s hand impels them, The water gurgled under her prow and 
flowed in bubbles past. Mr. Yarrow sat limp and helpless in the boat’s 
stern, watching with wonder and admiration the swelling muscles 
of Dr. Hornbeam’s arms, the dome-like spread of his massive chest, 
the easy sweat upon his florid brow, the solid grip of his hands, the 
willing service of the boat. 

“How strong you are, doctor!” he said. “Oh, if I could only 
drive the boat along as you do!” 

“Try it,” said Dr. Hornbeam, rising, crossing aft, and helping the 
rather astonished Mr. Yarrow to take his place at the oars and bench. 
“Pull!” he cried ; but there was palpably no pull in the clergyman’s 
arms. He lifted the oars indeed, and feebly dabbled their blades 
half-a-dozen times in the water, but a stout cat-fish would have drawn 
the boat against his rowing. His face flushed vividly, the sweat stood 
out all over it; he looked like a man fatigued well nigh to death, as 
he finally let go of the oars and gasped and panted for breath. 

“That will do bravely,” said the imperturbable Hornbeam, as he 
helped the feeble man back to his seat, which was easy as a rocking- 
chair, and recovered the oars. “ You are stronger than I thought you 
were. <A few minutes of such work every day, and you will soon be 
able to row a mile and back.” 

“Do you think so?” gasped Mr. Yarrow. 

“Of course I do,” responded Hornbeam. “Here, take a sip of 
this ; it will invigorate you.” He whipped a small silver flask out of 
his pocket, with a cordial-cup attached, which he poured full of dark 
clear liquid. “This is some brandy imported by my grandfather — 
mild as olive-oil. It will do you good.” 
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Mr. Yarrow swallowed the subtle spirits like a man used to receive 
medicines from the hands of others. 

“It glows in my stomach like a genial flame,” said he. 

“ Ay, there’s no mistake about its fire,” thought Dr. Hornbeam, and 
plying the oars, with a dozen master-strokes he brought the boat out 
from the shadowy, silent, placid cove to the broad waters gladly 
rippling in the sunshine. It was not too warm for pleasure, and the 
scene was exquisite in life, light and color. ‘The sunshine was alive 
over the whole surface of the waters save where the shadows lay of 
the boat and its occupants ; there, through diaphanous olive depths, 
you saw the cool green oozes waving and the great blue channel- 
crabs seeking their food. Now and then, with a swift flash and a 
spatter of diamond sprays, a family of little fishes leaped out into the 
air for joy. A dozen ducks sat near at hand, silently buoyed by the 
ripples as they eyed the boat with eyes like elves, or dived with 
ridiculous suddenness, or came up happy to oil their feathers and 
make their never-ending toilettes. A kingfisher, issuing from his 
nest-burrow in the bank near by, came clattering out with a sound 
like a watchman’s rattle, smote the water with a great splash, and 
flapped out again with his fish in his beak. An oyster-boat slowly 
went about beyond the cove, and two or three miles away, on a 
schooner, the hands hoisted the mainsail by creaky blocks and slowly 
worked up the anchor by the windlass, preparing to sail away. 

“All at work —all employed!” murmured the clergyman, taking in 
all the varied features of the scene, “ ‘and I the sole unbusy thing’ —’, 

“Don’t quote Coleridge,” interrupted the doctor ; “it is not whole- 
some stuff.” 

Mr. Yarrow’s cheek was glowing, his eye had waked up with a 
peculiar lambent light, and there was a strange, eager sort of excite- 
ment in his voice and manner as he said :— 

“My work! doctor! my work! I am losing precious time! When 
shall I get at my work?” 

“You have not yet told me what your work is, Mr. Yarrow,” said 
the doctor, coolly. 

“What! I thought my wife had —did she not —” 

“She told me nothing, but insinuated that if you found me worthy 
of confidence you would share with me the —the secret, whatever it 
is. I promise you not to steal it from you.” 

How enthusiasm dampens off before this matter-of-fact tone that 
Dr. Hornbeam knew so well how to assume! Mr. Yarrow, just now 
glowing, palpitating with eagerness and passionate impulse, began to 
stammer and hesitate, like a schoolboy called upon to speak his ex- 
hibition piece in private. At last he asked: 

“Do you believe that a man can have a mission, Dr. Hornbeam ?” 

“T am such an arrant skeptic, Mr. Yarrow, that I believe in— 
everything!” 

“ Heaven has been very kind to me, sir, in spite of all my recreancy 
and weakness. I am especially charged with the completion of the 
most momentous task ever laid upon a mortal.” 

“If a man ever had a mission, Mr. Yarrow, you ought to be that 
person, or my knowledge of men goes for nothing!” 
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“You say so!” cried Mr. Yarrow, triumphantly. “That is just 
what my Campanula says also. It must be right. Do you know you 
confirm me strangely, Dr. Hornbeam? I never doubted the reality of 
the mission, but I must confess I have often felt like Jonah, and 
willing to flee away rather than accept the burthen. But that is a 
weakness of the spirit that comes from sympathy with the weakness 
of the flesh. You confirm my purposes strangely, sir, and give me 
new courage. You are a man of the world, Dr. Hornbeam, and must 
look at these matters from a different standpoint from me; yet you 
confirm me in my mission. You must help me to compass it, for I 
am panting to do so.” 

“T don’t think you'll find me a very serviceable spiritual adviser, 
Mr. Yarrow,” said Dr. Hornbeam, with a short laugh. 

“Yes, but’”’—cried Mr. Yarrow, “yes, but there is a discovery to 
be made, and you can help me materially.” 

“Oh, there is a discovery to be made! May I inquire of what sort 
this discovery is to be?” 

“The medium —the conductor —the intermediary — that still re- 
mains to be determined, doctor ; and upon that point I am free to 
admit my prayers have not been answered, or have beea so obscurely 
answered that I cannot interpret them.” 

“The medium — the conductor of what, Mr. Yarrow?” 

““The Aither, of course!” 

“The Aither?” 

‘Yes; the Purifying Aither, the atmosphere of the saints, the 
breath of divinity.” 

“Oh!” Dr. Hornbeam spun the boat round with a stroke or two 
of one oar. “And what is this Aither to do when you have fetched it 
down, Mr. Yarrow?” 

“Tt is to reform the world! It is to furnish a new motive power 
for all our moral machinery, and supply our spiritual natures with an 
entirely new atmosphere.” 

“Suppose they can’t breathe in it, and are asphyxiated — how 
then, Mr. Yarrow?” 

“You should not make a joke of sacred things, Dr. Hornbeam! ” 

“That is a fact, sir,” said Hornbeam; “and I perceive this has 
gotten beyond a joke. What you want is to find out a means, if I 
understand you, of conducting this — this Aither —” 

“From heaven to my own spirit! Yes; that is it. That discovery 
is all that is needed; all the rest is revealed to me. Yonder above 
us it floats, ready to be summoned. Here in this empty heart is its 
receptacle prepared. Give me to bring it down, and this spirit shall 
rain blessed influences upon a perverted and unhappy earth until it 
shall become blessed also! That is my work, my mission! I have 
come into it by authority. I dedicate myself to it. I shall become 
the servant of man, to lead him with purified garments to the Master’s 
feet. Help me, and share my blessing with me!” 

Mr. Yarrow was standing up in the boat, his eyes full of rapture, 
his hands lifted, his voice impressive. ‘The doctor touched his oars 
again and tumbled this rather weak-kneed prophet limply back in his 
seat. After a few heavy strokes the doctor said :— 
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“ Have you ever studied chemistry, Mr. Yarrow?” 

“Chemistry! What has chemistry to do with spiritual concerns?” 

“J’ll answer that when you tell me what the body has got to do with 
the soul. There they are nevertheless, and we’ll take the facts and 
leave the problem out. I think if you will study up some chemical 
subjects that I will suggest to you, you will discover that there is a 
greater intimacy between spiritual and material things than you 
fancy ; or rather, a greater difficulty than you would suppose in de- 
termining the precise point of departure — where the material ends, 
and where the spiritual begins. The Chemistry of the Future can 
scarcely be kept out of Heaven itself.” 

“That sounds like blasphemy, Dr. Hornbeam.” 

“But it is mere rude fact, Mr. Yarrow. I have seen moral thunder- 
bolts rive physical oaks, and I’ve seen physical lightning flash in upon 
the innermost private resorts of the soul—but there is no need to 
speak of such things to you. You know all the cosmogonies, all the 
codes and theologies, and you know nothing, because you don’t know 
chemistry.” 

“Will you teach me?” 

“You shall begin to learn it to-morrow, Mr. Yarrow, and I will insure 
you this: if there be an Aither and a mission for it on earth, and a 
missionary, it shall not fall to the ground for lack of a good conductor. 
Chemistry will work the miracle, if it be to be done.” 

And he bent himself to the oars and rowed the invalid back to the 
hollies. There his wife waited to receive him, and found him already 
stronger and better, and thanked the doctor for it with her eyes and 
her voice. 

And the doctor, speaking low to her as they returned to the house, 
said :— 

“T have the secret. I will cure him; but it will cost you half your 
fortune before it is done.” 

“Tt is all his,” she answered, simply, “and may all go. It will be 
nothing without him.” 


I1V.—TuHeE IsoLATED CHAMBER. 


We must now take a leap forward in our story from the season of 
strawberries to the season that succeeds the last of the peaches. 
Autumn wears its orange and crimson uniform all around, but 
scarcely seems to have yet invaded Grayrue Hall. The pines and 
cedars outside are green as ever, and the garden is as brilliant as 
before with roses and asters, and flowers that have their season of 
bloom as the gardener wills. The boat swings at her mooring in the 
cove, and the hollies are gray-green as ever. 

There are changes within the old mansion, however. The carpen- 
ters have been there, and have fitted up a large room in the upper 
story in the most remarkable fashion. It resembles the “ battery 
rooms ” of modern telegraphic establishments in some respects ; in 
some it would put you in mind of the work-room of a medizval 
alchemist. Wires traverse it in all directions as intricately as the 
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filaments of a spider’s web ; costly and elaborate apparatus of brass, 
steel, glass, crowd the tables and cases ; there are shelves loaded with 
jars, bottles, boxes ; furnaces and retorts cumber the floor ; books fill 
interstices everywhere. Dr. Hornbeam calls it the isolated chamber, 
and with reason, for he never finds Mrs. Yarrow there, and Quamash 
could scarcely be tempted into it with the promise of uncounted gold. 
Only Mr. Yarrow and the doctor are known to frequent it. 

Here, however, Mr. Yarrow constantly leads laborious days, and 
here every morning Dr. Hornbeam may be found in the company of 
his patient.and his pupil; for Dr. Hornbeam has gotten to come to 
Grayrue Hall as regularly as breakfast-time comes to a day-laborer. 
They are both here now. 

The doctor is one of those stout, oaken-framed persons who do not 
change in less than a generation except to grow stouter and ruddier 
and more solid, and after that perhaps to wither and shrink a little, 
like grindstone-apples that never mellow until the frosts have bitten 
all the life out of their tenderer kindred. Mr. Yarrow is greatly 
changed, however. His pallid looks have yielded to sunburn ; his 
thin cheek is filled out; his clothes fit him; there is nerve in his 
grasp and muscle in his tread. Palpably he has made improvement 
under the doctor’s strange regimen. ‘There is a bad pucker about 
his brows, however, and a look of anxiety, of solicitude, of keen con- 
centrated pursuit about his eyes. His nether lip, too, droops strangely, 
except when he gathers it up and comes out of his abstraction, which 
is not often. 

He is seated at a desk, in a leathern easy-chair, and Doctor Horn- 
beam occupies a chair by his side. ‘The desk is full of papers, some 
of which they seem to have been discussing. 

“All discovery means mere simplification of process, doctor,” 
said Mr. Yarrow. “ Man invents nothing.” 

“He finds no new truths out, I do believe.” 

“That is so. He merely co-ordinates anew the half dozen truths 
which he inherits— intuitions that are his by gift from his Lord 
above him — all discovery is better and simpler arrangement of these 
simple elements.” 

“Scribe, the dramatist, tells us that there are only seven different 
situations possible on the stage. Yet we have some hundreds of 
thousands of plays, and perhaps one in a thousand is original. It is 
all combination.” 

“1 know nothing of the stage, doctor —” 

“Of course not —I was merely illustrating your position. A truth 
to-day may seem a lie to-morrow, and next day rise up a more pro- 
found and comprehensive truth than ever. It is but the old truth all 
the same.” 

“That is it! that is it! We change, God never changes! His 
laws are fixed —we oscillate about them from pole to pole, from 
positive to negative, like that needle.” 

“ Varium et semper mutabile! And so, miracles —” 

“ Are always — are God’s law! Only our powers of perceiving, of 
comprehending, of receiving them, change, vary, flicker or flare up, 
as the case may be.” 
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“Exactly. But how does that apply to your discovery?” 

“In this way, my friend: miracle is constant, cannot be otherwise, 
since God’s providence, which is God's interference, is constant. So 
the power of prayer is constant. But, man’s receptivity is the vari- 
able function in the problem. That variability we call progress — it 
does not matter for the name. Now the point to which man’s oscil- 
lations have just now brought him — the stage in his present progress 
—is one that makes him demand to have everything developed by a 
scientific process, adapted to scientific requirements, adjusted to 
scientific tests. ‘The disagreement between man and religion to-day 
proceeds from the fact that man is scientific and cannot comprehend 
things unless they are scientifically put, while religion is dogmatic and 
will not deal with man except dogmatically.” 

“But what are you going to do about it? Do you propose to re- 
construct religion?” 

““How you talk! Reconstruct a truth —a divine constant! Oh 
no! ‘The thing to be done is simply to reconstruct man’s relation to 
religion, and put what was before on a dogmatic or a sentimental 
basis, on firm ground again and a scientific basis.” 

“ But, what relation has this to the Aither and your great discovery 
of the methods of controlling it?” 

“ You will not hear me out. When I came to this work, I took a 
purely sentimental view of it, and, as you know, sought to develop 
within myself a personal receptiveness of the Aither, of which and 
of the force of which I was dimly conscious. That would have been 
to make myself the prophet and the High Priest of a newcultus. I 
have learned better and have adopted other views. I will not monopo- 
lise the profits of any nostrum, but will bless the whole race with a 
universal medicine, which each man, ignorant or cultivated, may 
equally administer to himself. This I learned from you, when you 
turned me from mere morbid introspection to sound and wholesome 
science.” 

“And you propose to become a scientific Spiritualist ?” 

“O horror of follies! No! Spiritism is so far well-founded, that 
Spiritists have in some sort a communication with the Aither and 
derive a measure of inspiration from it. But the relation of Spiritism 
to the Divine is like the relation of Paganism with the Divine. The 
Spiritist is drunken with lees of the wine rejected and washed out 
from the gutters of the Temple of Truth —” 

“It’s the same old alcohol in both, however,” muttered the doctor. 

* But my process will leave no lees, but give the refined and puri- 
fied distilled spirit, unadulterate, and wholesome —” 

“ Will it be wholesome, do you think, Mr. Yarrow?” asked this 
unconscionable doctor. “The purest drugs are the subtlest poisons, 
my pharmacology teaches.” 

“Will it hurt man to quaff the divine—to have Truth at first 
hand—to know his Maker face to face, as in the days before the 
Fall?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “ Quién sabe?” he said. “I 
always thought that nothing but what happened could have resulted 
from Semele’s rashness, and that she had nobody to blame but 
herself. Curiosity may be quite as fatal as it is impertinent.” 
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“Curiosity! But this thing does not mean curiosity. It means 
reform.” 

“Go on, then. After all, science is but applied curiosity.” 

“You are totally wrong. Science is clarified truth —” 

** Boiled down, labelled, put in bottles, and shelved for use, eh, like 
yonder sirups! You are right, then. But don’t let me interrupt you. 
{ am listening curiously — or scientifically —or religiously —if that 
will suit you better.” 

“Oh ay,” said Mr. Yarrow, softly, and laying his hand a moment 
upon the doctor’s. ‘ You have given me science and the road to 
truth. You shall accept from me religion in return. I have that in 
process that will rend this rough husk asunder and reveal the red 
ripe pomegranate-heart within.” 

The doctor laughed a great boisterous not unembarrassed laugh. 
“I thought the invitation was but to those that are weary and heavy 
laden. I carry something of a load,” he said, smiting his stomach ; 
“but I swear I do not feel the burthen and am not aweary under it.” 

“‘ By-and-bye,” said Mr. Yarrow, “by-and-bye that will come too, 
my friend.” 

“ Well, we won’t play the dead march while there is still breath in 
the fellow. You promised to explain your invention to me.” 

“ And all this is but the preface to it, I agree. But a new science 
must begin with definitions. Now, we have referred to the Spiritists, 
and the measure of truth to which they grovelling attain. ‘Take an- 
other example: the Prayer-machines of the Buddhists, which, by 
certain turnings of a crank, register a certain number of vows and 
wishes. Do you think those prayers are answered?” 

The doctor shrugged his massive shoulders again: There was a 
singular force and elasticity in this gesture of his. “As much as any, 
perhaps,” he said ; “that isyif they are prayers at all.” 

“ They are prayers, my friend.” 

“Faith, it seems to me your religion is liberalised of late to the 
point of heterodoxy.” 

‘*Not at all. I am merely approaching the subject of the scientific 
rapport between man and faith—such a form of relation having be- 
come necessary to restore the equilibrium between the two.” 

“Very well. Let me see what you are coming to. Hang me if I 
am not completely in the dark.” 

“We are all in the dark, Doctor Hornbeam, and our universal 
petition should reach no farther than the prayer of Ajax. Science is 
incredulous — science must have light! Science ignores the senti- 
mental and the dogmatic miracle. Science must have the scientific 
miracle. Science demonstrates and pins its faith to the fact that 
God’s laws are eternal and immutable. Let us develop and demon- 
strate another of these laws, and out of it and the new radiance it 
casts abroad, establish man’s scientific relation with the Divine. 
Now, the Aither! I named that without knowing what it is. I de- 
fined its purposes while ignorant of its qualities. I did not even 
know, what I now know, that man’s spiritual kingdom was fully as 
capable of being scientifically extended and developed as his intel- 
lectual kingdom. What a blindness that was, to suppose that man’s 
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growth in physical and mental power was indefinite, while his growth 
in moral power was circumscribed and could not be carried further ! 
New mediums in Nature, but not new mediums with God! Getting 
our full stature in the material, yet abiding infants in the spiritual! 
It is folly! It is madness!” 

“So it is; but like most manias, supposed to be incurable.” 

“My friend, the skeptic is always lame, because he will not cast 
his crutch away through fear. Why should not the current of Aither 
tingle along the filaments of Emotion, and produce moral effects, just 
as certainly as the current of electricity tingles along our nerves and 
produces physical effects?” 

“Oh, you have me there! I know no reason for it—unless the 
reason be the same that prevents me from stepping out of the window 
yonder and walking away to Orion, to see what he is made of.” 

“You could do that, could you not, if you could take the first step 
or two on the new medium, as Peter walked on the water easily, when 
he had made up his mind he could do it?” 

“Certainly. C'est le premier pas qui cotite.” 

“Well, I have taken the first step. All the rest are easy.” 

“You have established a communication with the Aither?” said 
Dr. Hornbeam, curiously eyeing his patient as an entomologist might 
inspect a new moth. ‘There was not a gleam of pity in his hard and 
self-satisied countenance, though perplexity struggled there with 
curiosity. 

‘“‘T have developed a process for scientifically invoking the Spirit 
of Prayer,” said Mr. Yarrow, reverently. 

“ And can you explain that process to me?” 

“It is strangely simple, Doctor.” 

“Science dotes upon simplicity.” 

“Faith goes above works, in this as in all things.” He rose, and 
brought from a table a small machine, like an electrometer of some 
delicate kind. He connected this with certain wires that traversed 
the ceiling. 

“These wires, as you know,” he said, “communicate with the air 
without, and transmit to us whatever currents of electricity may be 
induced without. You see that the instrument marks a degree of 
disturbance. Very well —I break the connection, insulate the instru- 
ment, discharge the electric fluid into this Leyden vial— what re- 
mains? ‘The instrument is still charged, but with a new fluid, which 
[ have purified by separating the electric fluid from it. What is that 
fluid? You shall see.” 

He pushed aside a small slide in the bottom of the machine, and 
rested the machine upon his head, with the part thus opened in imme- 
diate contact with his scalp. Instantly a glow of rapture lighted up 
his countenance and he seemed transfigured before the Doctor’s 
astonished eyes, like a person in the ecstatic trance of clairvoyance. 
His breath came soft and childlike; his lips moved as if syllabling 
rhythmic fancies ; his eyes were upturned ; his whole attitude that of 
a man absorbed and enraptured in the critical emotions of religious 
enthusiasm. Presently, his features sank again, his eyes fell and 
filled with tears, his hands ceased their waving gestures, he removed 
the instrument from his head, and sat down like one exhausted. 

2 
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Doctor Hornbeam tried to take his hand and feel his pulse, but 
Mr. Yarrow waved him away. “Not that,” said he almost fretfully. 
“That is all right, I am not exhausted, but I fail, I fail! There is 
ecstasy supreme — sublime visions —realised faith — but I cannot 
retain it—{ cannot find how to make the spirit tarry long enough.” 

He sighed, Oh'so wearily ! 

“ That will come, too, presently,” said Doctor Hornbeam. 

“T believe it!” returned Mr. Yarrow, with intense fervor. ‘“‘I feel 
sure that I will be able to perfect the process. 1 have an experiment 
even now in view, but lack the means to carry it out.” 

“Tell me: perhaps I can help you out.” 

“T have read that, in Central America, at certain seasons, the 
maidens are used to go early in the morning after mass, and bow their 
heads into the mystic cup of that wonderful flower El Espiritu Santo, 
and from it derive new faith and strange inspirations —I think, if 1 
had a blosom of that flower, I could perhaps —” 

“T can get you one, Mr. Yarrow. One of my friends, the wife of 
Captain Holcombe, of the navy, has one in her green-house. It 
should be in bloom now, and I think she will give me a flower or 
bud.” 

Mr. Yarrow grasped the doctor’s hand fervently. “You are a 
friend indeed!” he cried. 

He went to a case and took from it a small ebony box. 

“ Here is a receptacle which I designed for the sacred treasure, if 
Z could find it. ‘The flower, laid in here, will carry safely, while this 
wase below, filled with etherised ammonia, will preserve its freshness 
and fragrance indefinitely.” 

The doctor put the box in his pocket and rose to go. 

“You must take some rest now,” he said. “I will see you again 
in a day or two, and probably fetch the flower.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Yarrow and left the room. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





TRUTH AND MAN. 





E spoke in high and sounding phrase 
Of truth and nobleness and fame, 
‘Of honor far beyond all praise, 
Which seeks not for itself a name. 
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He told of deeds which far outran 
The glory of these latter times, 

Of virtue such as never man 
Beholds in these degenerate climes. 


In tones which rang throughout the world, 
He fired the hearts and minds of men, 
And sharp defiance forth he hurled 
At doubt and error —till his pen 


Seemed tipped with fire to scorch the wrong 
And through the darkness scatter light— 
Like an avenging angel, long 
He stood, this champion of the right. 


All warmed them at this generous heat, 
_ And loftier thoughts filled every breast; 
The clouds of error and deceit 
Dispersed, while in a radiance blest 


The sun of a new day arose, 

A day of pure and high desire ; 
Men with a willing spirit chose 

All that the true and good admire. 


At last some hand once rudely raised 
The veil, which o’er the teacher’s life 

Was closely drawn, and those who gazed 
Started as if an unseen knife 


Had struck their throats, for he who spoke 
With soul-lit, heaven-inspired face, 
Concealed beneath a formal cloak 
Naught but corruption and disgrace. 


The wicked laughed in joy to view 

This seeming righteousness unveiled : 
No longer faint and cold and few, 

The enemies of Truth prevailed. 


The land had sunk in deepest night, 
And man become less god than brute, 
And error with its chilling blight 
Had soon destroyed all noble fruit ; 


But one arose whose eye saw more 

Than the mere semblance which belied 
The hidden treasure, and before 

The multitude he loudly cried :— 
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“Ye see him false whom once ye thought 
The mirror of a holy state, 

But think not therefore that ye ought 
His teachings as himself to hate. 


“Behold this lute which in my hand 

I hold, and strike its tuneful strings, 
The music rises sweet and grand, 

And soaring as if on wings 


“Of some melodious spirit borne, 
Who seeks his home in Paradise, 
Leaving behind the lands that mourn 
For those whose sunshine never dies. 


“ But whence this spirit-moving power? 
In what divine home does it rest? 
Deep in the heart of some bright flower 
Grown by the rivers of the blest? 


“Nay! from this piece of man’s own skill 
This mass of twisted cord and bone, 
Of wood and metal, comes the thrill 
And echo of its glorious tone. 


“Nay! if I dash it to the ground, 
And shattered at your feet it lie, 

The memory of its vanished sound 
And former sweetness does not die. 


“The music issues from its. strings, 
But not untouched —’tis not its own. 
What then. inspires the song it sings? 
It is the Master’s hand alcne! 


“Read ye this lesson and be wise — 
This warning was not vainly sent — 

The man whom now ye so despise 
Was but God’s tool, his instrument; 


“The wisdom was not of his own 

With which he taught you pure desires: 
Let this be also to you known, 

‘Truth is not overcome of liars.’” 


ADOLPHE. 














COLONEL BYRD’S JOURNAL. 


—_ 


N Appletons’ for November 4, 1871, Mr. John Esten Cooke devoted 

the greater part of an article on “Some Old Virginia Houses,” 
to the mansion and estate of Westover, and specially to their owner, 
Colonel William Byrd. Laying the Yourna/ aside after perusal, I 
turned to my copy of the “ History of the Line,” and re-enjoyed the 
Colonel’s racy recount of the haps and mishaps consequent on the 
running of the dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina. 
Part of the work under notice was printed at Petersburg, Va., in the 
year 1841, under the title of the “Westover MSS.,” but in 1866 the 
entire manuscript was printed at the instance of Hon. Thos. H. 
Wynne, of Richmond ; it being found that besides the non-publication 
of articles contained in the volume with the History of the Line, the 
text of that history had been altered either by accident or design in 
the reprint of 1841. The present edition, of which only two hundred 
copies were printed, is a beautiful quarto, printed on toned water- 
lined paper; was issued from the press of Joel Munsell, “ Aldi 
discipulus Albaniensis,” and contains, besides the “ History of the 
Line,” and its appendices, “A Journey to the Land of Eden,” “A 
Progress to the Mines,” “ The Proceedings of the Commissioners 
appointed to Lay out the Bounds of the Northern Neck,” etc., “ An 
Essay on Bulk Tobacco,” and “ Miscellaneous Papers.” 

The History of the Line opens with a sketch of the settlement of 
the country, “ shewing how the other British Colonies have, one after 
another, been carved out of Virginia ;” and in relation to the difficul- 
ties which led to the organisation of a Royal Commission to survey 
the boundary between Virginia and North Carolina, says: “ Both the 
French and Spaniards had, in the Name of their Respective Monarchs, 
long ago taken Possession of that Part of the Northern Continent 
that now goes by the Name of North Carolina; but finding it Pro- 
duced neither Gold nor Silver, as they greedily expected, and meeting 
such returns from the Indians as their own Cruelty and Treachery 
deserved, they totally abandoned it. In this deserted Condition 
that country lay for the Space of go Years, till King Charles the 24, 
finding it a DERELICT, granted it away to the Earl of Clarendon and 
others, by His Royal Charter, dated March the 24th, 1663. The 
Boundary of that Grant towards Virginia was a due West Line from 
Luck-Island, (the same as Colleton Island,) lying in 36 degrees N. 
Latitude, quite to the South Sea.” 

This, however, left a strip of land about thirty miles wide between 
the inhabited parts of Virginia and Carolina, for which Lord Claren- 
don obtained a patent, dated June 30, 1665, wherein the boundary 
was said “ To run from the North End of Corotuck-Inlet, due West to 
Weyanoke Creek, lying within or about the Degree of Thirty-Six and 
Thirty Minutes of Northern Latitude, and from thence West, in a 
direct Line, as far as the South-Sea.” 
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After the lapse of a half a century the situation of the line again 
became a matter of dispute. Weyanoke Creek had lost its name, 
and its position was not known. “Some Ancient Persons in Vir- 
ginia affirm’d it was the same with Wicocon, and others again in 
Carolina were as Positive it was Nottoway River.” But as there was 
a difference of fifteen miles between these streams, it was agreed 
between the governments of the two colonies, that until the matter 
was settled no lands should be granted in the territory in controversy. 
The Colonel claims that “ Virginia observed this Agreement punctu- 
ally, but I am sorry I cant say the Same of North-Carolina. The 
great Officers of that Province were loath to lose the Fees accrueing 
from the Grants of Land, and so private Interest got the better of 
Public Spirit; and I wish that were the only Place in the World 
where such politicks are fashionable.” 

Commissioners were appointed to determine the dividing line, but 
no settlement was accomplished. According to the report of the Vir- 
ginia Commissioners, their Carolina colleagues raised objections to 
every movement, and found fault with everything, from the date on 
which the survey was to commence to the quadrant to be used in the 
work. The Virginia side of the matter is stated in a report submitted 
to Her Majesty Queen Anne on the rst of March, 1710. For sixteen 
years thereafter no action seems to have been taken; but in 1726 a 
proposition for the settlement of the dispute, signed by Governor 
Eden, of Carolina, and Colonel Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia, was laid before King George I. It provided “ That from 
the mouth of Corotuck River or Inlet, & setting the Compass on the 
North Shoar, thereof a due West Line be run and fairly mark’d, & 
if it happen to cut Chowan River, between the mouths of Nottoway 
River and Wicocon Creek, then shall the same direct Course be con- 
tinued towards the Mountains, and be ever deem’d the Sole divideing 
line between Virginia & Carolina. 

“That if the said West Line cuts Chowan River to the Southward 
of Wicocon Creek, then from point of Intersection the Bounds shall 
be allow’d to:continue up the middle of the said Chowan River to 
the middle of the Enterance into the said Wicocon Creek, and from 
thence a due West Line shall divide the said two Governments. 

“That if a due West Line shall be found to pass through Islands 
or to cut out small Slips of Land, which might much more conven- 
iently be included in one Province or the other by Natural Water 
Bounds, In such Cases the Persons appointed for runing the Line 
shall have power to settle Natural Bounds, provided the Commis- 
sioners of both Sides agree thereto, and that all such Variations from 
the West Line, be particularly Noted in the Maps or Plats, which 
they shall return, to be put upon the Records of both Governments.” 

This proposition was approved by His Majesty on March 28, 1727, 
and in accordance therewith Lieutenant-Governor Gooch, of Virginia, 
appointed William Byrd, Richard Fitzwilliam, and William Dan- 
dridge to represent that colony, whilst the Governor of North Caro- 
lina commissioned Christopher Gate, the Chief-Justice, John Lovick, 
the Secretary, Edward Mosely, Surveyor-General, and William Little, 
the Attorney-General of the colony, to represent the Lords Proprie- 
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tors of that province.* With the appointment of these Commis- 
sioners the Journal fairly opens. They agreed to meet at Corotuck 
on the 5th of March, 1728, and after providing the necessary equip- 
ments and provisions for the Virginia party, which numbered twenty, 
on the 27th of February Colonel Byrd and the company started for 
the rendezvous. The second night they stopped at the house of 
“ Widdow Allen,” whom the Colonel compliments with having “‘ copied 
Solomon’s complete housewife exactly.” Messrs. Dandridge and 
Fitzwilliam joined them at Norfolk, and the party was complete. The 
Journal here notes the situation of the town, its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and its trade, which being chiefly with the West Indies, 
the Colonel denounces as contributing “much towards debauching 
the Country by importing abundance of Rum, which, like Ginn in 
Great Britain, breaks the Constitution, Vitiates the Morals, and ruins 
the Industry of most of the Poor people of this Country.” 

At Norfolk they spent three days endeavoring to get guides, but 
failed ; and provided only with a rough map of the route, drawn by a 
“borderer,” they started on the morning of the 4th of March. At 
noon they arrived at Prescot Landing, on the Northwest River, where 
“we hardly allowed ourselves leisure to eat, which in truth we had 
the less Stomach to, by reason the dinner was served up by the Land- 
lord, whose Nose stood on such Ticklish Terms that it was in Danger 
of falling into the Dish.” ‘Taking “2 Periaugas,” they proceeded 
down the river, and the next morning shaped their course for Coro- 
tuck Inlet, passing on their way a New England sloop, the sight of 
which draws forth the remark that “The Trade hither is engrosst by 
the Saints of New England, who carry off a great deal of Tobacco, 
without troubling themselves with paying that Impertinent Duty of a 
Penny a Pound.” At noon they arrived at the rendezvous, and 
shortly after were joined by two of the Carolina Commissioners, the 
remainder “paying too much regard to a Proverb — fashionable in 
ther Country — not to make more hast than good Speed.” 

Whilst waiting the arrival of their brother Commissioners they 
proceeded to take the bearings of the coast, and the Colonel’s quick 
eye notes everything ; shrubs and shells even attract his attention. 
Nor is he oblivious of the capacity both for business and enjoyment 





* Two days after their appointment the Virginia Commissioners despatched a long communication 
to their Carolina colleagues, informing them that they thought :t ‘‘very proper to acquaint you in 
what manner we intend to come provided, that so you being appointed in the same station, my if you 
pleas2, do the same honour to your Country. We shall bring with us abeut twenty men furnished 
with provisions for thirty days; we shall hive with us a tent and marguees for the converience 
ourselves and our servants. We bring as much wine and rum as will enable us and our men to drink 
every night to the good success of the following day ; and because we understand there are gentiles 
on the frontiers, who never had an opportunity of being baptized, we shall have a chaplain with us to 
make them christians. For this purpose we intend to rest in our camp every Sunday that there may 
be leisure for so good a work. And whoever in that neighborhood is desirous of novelty may come 
and hear a good sermon. Of this you will please to give notice, that the charitable intentions of this 
government may m:et with the happier success.’ 

But they got a Roland for their Oliver. In their reply the Caro'ina Commissioners observe, “‘We 
are at a loss gentlemen whether to thank you for the particulars you give of your tent stores and the 
manner you de-ign to meet us. Had you been silent about it we had not wanted an excuse for not 
meeting you in the sam? manner; but now you force us to expose the nakedness of our country, and 
to tell you we cannot possibly meet you in th: manner our great respect to you would make us glad 
to do, whom we are not emulous of outdoing unless in care and diligence in the affair we come to meet 
you about. So all we answer to thit article is, that we will endeavor to prov de as well as the circum- 
stances of things will admit us; and what we may want in necessiries will we hope be made up in the 
spiritual comfort we expect from your chaplain, éf whom we shall give notice as you desire to all 
lovers of novelty, and doubt not de great many boundary christians.” 
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of the Carolinians, for before retiring for the night behind a pile of 
cedar-brush, he has observed that ‘The Commissioners of the 
Neighbouring Colony came better provided for the Belly than the 
Business. They brought not above two men along with them that 
would put their Hands to anything but the Kettle and the Frying- 
Pan. ‘These spent so much of their Industry that way, that they had 
as little Spirit as Inclination for Work.” 

The next day the laggards made their appearance. Upon reading 
the commissions, that of the Virginians was excepted to by the Caro- 
linians. Its language was, they thought, too strong, in commanding 
the Virginia Commissioners to run the line whether accompanied by 
the Carolina Commissioners or not. After that squabble was over, 
they entered into a dispute as to the proper place of commencement. 
Finally this point was settled, and on the morning of the 7th the sur- 
veyors began to run the line, but on taking to the boats found that 
owing to the difficult navigation of the Sound it was almost as hard 
to keep the channel as to keep their tempers. 

By the 12th they arrived at the Northwest River, on the border of 
the Dismal Swamp, and the next d: ay a portion of the party which 
had been left behind came up; preparations were then made for tra- 
versing that ‘terra incognita,” of which those living on its borders 
knew nothing either as regards its size or the route of crossing. 

Colonel Byrd and two of the Commissioners accompanied the sur- 
veying party half-a-mile into the swamp, and then “ Recommending 
Vigor and Constancy to their Fellow-Travellers,” returned to Mr. 
Wilson’s and spent the night, entertained by that worthy man with 
wondrous stories of the dangers of the Great Dismal, one of which is 
embalmed in the Journal. A poor icllow wandered into the swamp 
and was speedily lost. For days he endeavored to extricate himself, 
but without avail. At last, when nearly famished, he bethought him 
of “‘a Secrett his Countrymen make use of to Pilot themselves in a 
Dark day. 

“ He took a fat Louse out of his Collar, and expos’d it to the open 
day on a Piece of White Paper, which he brought along with him for 
his Journal. The poor Insect having no Eye-lids turn’d himself 
about till he found the Darkest Part of the Heavens, and so made the 
best of his way towards the North. By this Direction he Steer’d him- 
self Safe out, and gave such a frightful account of the Monsters he 
saw, and the Distresses he underwent, that no mortall Since has been 
hardy enough to go upon the like dangerous Discovery.” 

With much concern for the safety of the surveying party, the Com- 
missioners started to skirt the swamp and meet them when they 
emerged ; passing in their way a Quaker meeting-house which had on 
it an attempt at a steeple, of which the Journalist remarks: “I must 
own I expected no such Piece of Foppery from a Sect of so much 
outside Simplicity.” 

On the 22d, after a nine days’ sojourn in the swamp, the surveyors 
and party made their appearance, looking “very thin, and as ragged 
as the Gibeonite Ambassadors did in the days of Yore.” They had 
surveyed about ten miles, when their provisions having given out, 


they made the best of their way toward dry land. On the : 25th, having 
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rested and been furnished with necessaries, they retraced their steps 
to finish the line through the swamp, the Commissioners spending 
their time making observations on the country. The Journal notes 
the barrenness of the land, the difference between the pines of Caro- 
lina and Virginia, the manner of building houses and fences, and the 
laziness of the people. They visited Edenton, where “There may be 
40 or 50 Houses, most of thena Small and built without Expense. A 
Citizen here is counted Extravagant, if he has Ambition enough to 
aspire toa Brick-chimney. Justice herself is but indifferently Lodged, 
the Court-House having much the Air of a Common Tobacco-House. 
I believe this is the only Metropolis in the Christian or Mahometan 
World, where there is neither Church, Chappel, Mosque, Synagogue, 
or any other Place of Publick Worship of any Sect or Religion what- 
soever.”’ 

The surveyors finished the line through the Dismal on the 28th, 
and started westward next day. In a few days they reached the 
mouth of the Notoway River, which they determined to be in 36? 30%’ 
north latitude, just half a minute farther north than a previous sur- 
vevor-general of Carolina had made it. On the 3d of April they 
came to the Meheren River, a stream so crooked that in less than 
three miles the line crossed it three times. Here they determined to 
suspend their labors, “ Because the Spring was now pretty forward, 
and the Rattle Snakes began to crawl out of their Winter-Quarters, 
and might grow dangerous, both to the Men and their Horses.” 

After making a “Correct and Elegant Map of the Line, from 
Corotuck Inlet to the place where they left off,” copies of which were 
delivered to and subscribed by the Commissioners of both colonies, 
and ascertaining that the distance surveyed was a little over 73 miles, 
thev fixed on the roth of September as the day for renewing the 
survey, and then Colonel Byrd’s party started homeward, visiting on 
their way an Indian village, where they were hospitably entertained 
according to the custom of the natives. As usual, we find notes on 
their manners and habits, with the intimation that the young women 
would have been more attractive * but that the whole Winters Soil 
was so crusted on the Skins of those dark Angels, that it requir’d a 
very Strong Appetite to approach them.” Procuring corn for the 
horses, and giving in return rum, they proceeded homeward, arriving 
safely after an absence of six weeks. 

Upon consideration, it was deemed advisable, on account of the 
danger from snakes, to postpone the day of starting again till the 2oth 
of September. Three days previous to that time the Virginia Com- 
missioners set out, and on arriving at the rendezvous, found “ three of 
the Carolina-Commissioners had taken Possession of the House, 
having come thither by water from Edenton. By the Great Quantity 
of Provisions these Gentlemen brought, and the few men they had to 
eat them, we were afraid they intended to Carry the Line to the South 
sea.” The fourth Commissioner arrived on the 20th, and the sur- 
veying party was started forward well provided with decoctions for 
use in case any were bitten by snakes. On the 25th the killing of a 
small rattlesnake is mentioned, and on the 26th two more were des- 
patched, whereat the Colonel rejoices that their journey was delayed 
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till the large snakes had generally taken up their winter quarters. On 
the 29th they crossed the Roanoke River about twenty miles above 
the great falls, and thirty-six below the junction of the Dan and 
Staunton. All the way along they had been waylaid by parents who 
brought their children for baptism, and the records of these interrup- 
tions are so frequent that the chaplain seems to have had his hands 
full of that work. Having been detained at this day’s camp for half 
a day by one of these ceremonies, they were conducted ‘ta nearer 
way, by a famous Woodsman, call’d Epaphroditus Bainton.” -During 
the dag,a large snake with eleven rattles was killed, and in his maw 
was found a gray squirrel with head entirely digested, though the 
body was intact. The next day being Sunday, the usual halt was 
made and divine service performed, after which the chaplain baptised 
five children. In the afternoon the Carolina Commissioners, who a 
few days previous had remained at Pigeon Roost Creek to wait for 
their provisions, came up. On the tst of October they had a white 
frost, and the Colonel expresses his delight on account of its healthful 
properties. They now began to find plenty of game; had already 
killed a bear, a panther, a wild-cat, and several deer. They arrived 
at Sugar-Tree Creek on the 4th, and on the next day crossed the Hicoo- 
tomy, or Turkey Buzzard river, four times. During the day the Carolina 
Commissioners announced to their Virginia colleagues their intention 
of returning home, as they thought the line had already been run as 
far as needful. Protests were of no avail, and in the determination 
to return they were joined by Mr. Fitzwilliam, one of the Virginia 
Commissioners, whose reasons for this step the Colonel sarcastically 
gives as “that neither the General Court might lose so able a Judge, nor 
himself a double Salary, not despairing in the least but he shou'd have 
the whole pay of Commissioner into the Bargain, tho’ he did not half 
the Work.” The following day, though Sunday, was spent in “ making 
the Plats of so much of the Line as we had run this last Campaign. 
Our pious Friends of Carolina assisted in this work with some 
Seeming Scruple, pretending it was a Violation of the Sabbath. which 
we were the more Surpriz’d at, because it happened to be the first 
Qualm of Conscience they had ever been troubled with dureing the 
whole journey. They had made no Bones of Staying from Prayers 
to hammer out an unnecessary Protest, tho’ Divine Service was no 
Sooner over, but an unusual Fit of Godliness made them fancy that 
finishing the plats, which was now a matter of necessity, was a pro- 
phanation of the Day.” 

The next day, taking leave of the home-goers, the party again started 
forward, crossed the Hico for the fifth time, and camped for the night 
at Buffalo Creek, where “the Bushes were so intolerably thick that 
we were obliged to cover the Bread Baggs with our Deer Skins, other- 
wise the Joke of one of the Indians must have happen'd to us in good 
Zarnest, that in a few days We must cut up our House to make Bags 
for the Bread, and so be forct to expose our Backs in compliment to 
our Bellys.” 

The departing Commissioners had faithfully stuck by them so long 
as their good liquor lasted, and now they “had no other Drink but 
what Adam drank in Paradise, tho’ to our comfort we found the 
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Water excellent, by the help of which we perceiv’d our Appetites to 
Mend, our Slumbers to Sweeten, and the Stream of Life to run cool 
and peaceably in our Veins, and if ever we dreamt of Women they 
were kind.” 

Resuming their journey, they found it hard work to push through 
the undergrowth, and made it a great labor to protect their faces and 
eyes. At night they were entertained with the yells of wolves, which, 
attracted by the gatbage from the game killed every day, gathered 
around them. 

On the goth, striking more open ground, they made better mosress, 
but did not have their usual good fortune in killing game, so that the 
men called the camp Bread and Water Camp. The Journal of this 
date records the flight of a flock of cranes southward, and the dis- 
covery of good limestone and blue slate. Early in the morning of the 
roth a fat doe was killed, and the party enjoyed a feast before breaking 
camp and taking the route. To season the repast a reproof was ad- 
ministered to one of the men, who happened to wish himself at home, 
and “not a man amongst us after that pretended so much as to wish 
himself in Paradise.” During the day they came to the south branch 
of the Roanoke (the Dan river), and on viewing the stream, the sand 
of whose bottom and banks was covered with a shining substance, 
they imagined they had discovered gold and were rich men. “ But 
we soon found our Selves mistaken, and our Gold Dust dwindled 
into small Flakes of isingglass. However, tho’ this did not make the 
River so rich as we cou’d wish, yet it made it exceedingly Beautiful.” 
Two miles and a half beyond the river they came to Cane Creek, 
where, as at the Dan, they had to cut their way through before 
crossing. The next day they crossed the Dan again, and ascending 
a hill, caught the first glimpse of the mountains. 

On the r2th they were so entangled with bushes and vines that 
they only made five miles’ progress, on their way killing a bear which 
was feasting on the grapes. ‘The following day they made the usual 
Sabbath-day’s ha!t, and the Colone! seems to have employed his 
leisure in ascertaining from Bearskin — one of their Indian guides — 
his ideas of the religion of his tribe. They are entered at length on 
the Journal, and contained “the three Great Articles of Natural 
Religion: ‘The Belief of a God ; The Moral Distinction betwixt Good 
and Evil; and the Expectation of Rewards and Punishments in 
Another World.” 

Monday the 14th was rainy, which prevented their progress, but 
did not deter the gunners from shooting three fat deer and a number 
of turkeys, with which they returned to camp and merrily kept the 
pot going till morning. Colonel Byrd and his colleagues took acvan- 
tage of the halt to repair their torn clothes, and to get ready for the 
start which was made at noon on the 15th. That day they crossed 
the Dan twice within a mile and a half, and on going into camp for 
the night all enjoyed the beautiful prospect which opened before them 
from the top of a near hill. Two days afterward they crossed the 
Dan for the last time, the river then bending southward, and from 
that time till the 26th of October nothing of special note occurred. 
One day with plenty, the next half famished, they worked their way 
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onward till they reached what some of the men supposed was the 
head of Deep River — others however contending that it was a branch 
of the Irvin. 

At this camp they determined to proceed no further westward ; the 
route was growing very mountainous, their bread was getting scanty, 
their horses had nearly given out, and they were fearful of being 
overtaken by snowstorms, which would not only have intercepted 
their progress, but have swollen the rivers between them and home. 
“The first of these Misfortunes would starve all our Horses, and the 
OtherfBurselves, by cutting off our Retreat, and obliging us to Winter 
in those Desoiate Woods. 

“These considerations determined us to Stop short here and push 
our Adventures no farther. The last Tree we markt was a Red Oak, 
growing on the Bank of the River; and to make the Place more re- 
markable, we blaz’d all the Trees around it.” 

They calculated the distance from Corotuck Inlet to where they 
left off, 241 miles 230 poles, of which they had run 72 miles and 302 
poles after the Carolina Commissioners returned home. Whilst en- 
camped here Mr. Dandridge bruised his foot, which brought on an 
attack of the gout, and threatened to very sericusly delay their return 
home. He however recovered sufficiently to be able to march on the 
3oth, and in the interval the men hunted and feasted on the spoils, 
and the Commissioners discussed the route of return. They wanted 
to cross over to the head of the James River and follow it homeward, 
but on reflection abandoned the design, as it was a mountainous 
route, and the farther north they went the more danger there was of 
snow, so they concluded to folluw the line back. ‘‘We knew the 
worst of that Course, and were sure of a beaten path all the way, 
while we were totally ignorant what Difficulties and Dangers the other 
Course might be attended with. So Prudence got the better for once 
of Curiosity, and the Itch for new Discoveries gave Place to Self- 
preservation.” 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the 3oth of October they set 
their faces homeward, turning at every eminence to obtain a view of 
the mountains. The day was His Majesty’s birthday, and they loyally 
drank his health in excellent water, not for the sake of the drink but 
for the sake of the toast. 

On the following morning one of the horses was found to have 
straggled away during the night, and was not recovered till noon; 
but before night, “ Tho’ as merciful as we were to our poor Beasts, 
another of ’em tired by the way, & was left behind for the Wolves & 
Panthers to feast upon.” By the evening of the 3d of November 
they reached the Irvin, but found it so high that they could not cross 
till the following day, when they also crossed the Dan. Here they 
abandoned another horse, the fourth that had given out, and were 
forced to walk as much as possible. On the 6th striking the Dan 
again, they skirted one of its bends, and tired as they were, had to 
stop to admire the view. They camped for the night on Sable Creek, 
and with true colonising enthusiasm the Colonel dilates on the rich- 
ness of the land between that stream and the Irvin. He says: “I 
question not but there are 30,000 Acres at least, lying Altogether, as 
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fertile as the lands were said to be about Babylon, which yielded, if 
Herodotus tells us right, an Increase of no less than 2 or 300 for 
one ;” and he peoples the land with a thousand inhabitants who, by 
grazing or cultivation of vineyards, white mulberry trees whereon to 
raise silkworms, hemp, flax and cotton, orchards of peaches and 
apples, groves of orange, lemon and olive trees, would raise “in short 
everything to supply either the want or wantonness of man.” 

The 7th was consumed in traversing eight miles, and the Co'onel 
kept up his spirits by chewing a root of ginseng, which made him trip 
away as nimbly in his jack-boots as younger men could in their ghoes. 
Expatiating on the virtues of this wonderful plant, he affirms “that 
it gives an uncommon Warmth and Vigour to the Blood, and frisks 
the Spirits, beyond any other Cordial. It chears the Heart even of 
a Man that has a bad Wife, and makes him look down with great 
Composure on the crosses of the World. It helps the Memory and 
would quicken even Helvetian dulness. ’Tis friendly to the Lungs, 
much more than Scolding itself. In one Word, it will make a Man 
live a great while, and very well while he does live. And what is 
more, it will even make Old Age amiable, by rendering it lively, 
chearful, and good humor’d.” 

Crossing the Dan twice on the 8th, they congratulated themselves 
that they were now safely over all the rivers that could impede them, 
and with no ill-fortune pursued their way home, arriving at Colonel 
Bolling’s plantation, within hearing of the Appomatock Falls, on the 
20th, and from a primitive course of life began to relapse into luxury. 
The succeeding day they proceeded to Colonel Mumford’s, who had 
greatly befriended them by ordering his overseers at his Roanoak and 
other plantations tocare for them. With their arrival at this mansion 
closes up the History of the Dividing Line, and we close up our 
article by transcribing Colonel Byrd’s words: 

“Thus ended our Second Expedition, in which we extended the 
Line within the Shadow of the Chariky Mountains, where we were 
oblig’d to Set up our Pillars like Hercules, and return Home. 

“ Nor can we by any Means reproach Ourselves of having put the 
Crown to any exorbitant Expense in this difficult affair, the whole 
Charge, from Beginning to End, amounting to no more than One 
Thousand Pounds. But let no one concern’d in this painful Expedi- 
tion, complain of the scantiness of his Pay, so long as His Majesty 
has been Graciously pleas’d to add to our Reward the Honour of 
his RoyaL approbation, and to declare, notwithstanding the Desertion 
of the CAROLINA COMMISSIONERS, that the Line by us run shall here- 
after Stand as the true Boundary betwixt the GOVERNMENTS OF VIR- 
GINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA.” 

EDWIN PARKE. 














COM. PREBLE’S “INFERNAL.” 


URING the war waged by the United States against the 
Bashaw of Tripoli in 1804, after several vigorous attacks, some 
of which were successful, had been made upon his flotilla before the 
port of his capital, the Tripolitans became so much intimidated that 
they no longer ventured outside the haven. Commodore Preble 
therefore conceived a plan for making an assault upon their shipping 
inside the harbor. He resolved to send in a fire-ship, or “ infernal,” 
which he had long contemplated, which was to be exploded among 
the Tripolitan vessels, by which Com. Preble not only hoped to de- 
stroy the enemy’s shipping, but he trusted would shatter the Bashaw’s 
castle, in which some of the American prisoners were confined, and 
otherwise damage the capital city of Tripoli. 

The ketch Jntrepid, which had rendered such signal service on the 
recent burning of the PAilade/phia, was brought into requisition for 
this dangerous enterprise. A small apartment was planked up in her 
hold, just forward of her mainmast, and in this receptacle about one 
hundred barrels of powder in bulk, estimated at 15,000 pounds, were 
poured. Communicating with this room was a tube that led aft to 
another apartment, which was filled with combustible material. On 
the deck, directly over the magazine, were deposited fifty thirteen-and- 
a-half-inch and one hundred nine-inch shells, with a great quantity of 
shot and pieces of iron and kentledge. A train was then run through 
the tube from the magazine to the after-room, and fusees, calculated 
to burn fifteen minutes, were connected with it in the proper way. 
The burning of the light-wood and splinters in the forward room, it 
was supposed, would keep the Tripolitans from boarding the vessel, 
for fear she was a fire-ship. 

Lieut. Richard Somers, of the schooner /Vau¢ilus, volunteered for 
the expedition ; and he, with Lieuts. Wadsworth and Israel, was en- 
gaged several days in preparing this floating mine. 

It was determined that the /ntrepid should enter the port the first 
dark night, proceed as far as possible into the galley mole — the inner 
harbor —there to start a fire in the splinter-room, when her people 
were to retreat to the American squadron in swift rowing boats. 

The enterprise was indeed dangerous. The adventurers had to 
enter a passage but 200 or 300 yards wide, on a dark night, in a slow 
sailing vessel, near to and under the guns of several batteries, which 
would only be prevented from firing upon them by mistaking their 
vessel for one that was endeavoring to run the American blockade. 
As they advanced they would be enfiladed by the galleys and gun- 
boats of the enemy, whilst a cannonade alone upon a vessel filled 
with powder would be dangerous of itself, as the concussion of a 
cannon-ball with a nail or any other piece of iron might strike fire 
and ignite the powder. Once successful in the main objects of the 
expedition, the retreat had its dangers; whilst capping the whole, 
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Cooper remarks, the enterprise was “one in which no quarter could 
be expected.” 

But few were needed to make up the Jn/repid’s complement. 
Several officers volunteered for this service. One of them, Lieut. 
Wadsworth of the Constitution, was taken as second in command. 
Lieut. Jos. Israel was a volunteer, whose services however were re- 
fused, as the Commodore did not believe his assistance was necessary. 
Two swift rowing boats, one the Constitution's, pulling six oars, and 
the other the Siren’s, pulling four, were selected to bring the party off 
after the train had been fired. The crew of the Vautilus was informed 
of the project, and every man volunteered to go. Of them the fol- 
lowing tour were selected :—James Simms, Thomas Tompline, James 
Harris, and Wm. Keith, all rated as seamen. It is believed the fol- 
lowing six, from the Constitution, were selected by Lieut. Wadsworth: 
Wm. Harrison, Robt. Clark, Hugh McCormick, Jacob Williams, Peter 
Penner, and Isaac W. Downs. All these were seamen also. 

A number of interviews took place between Com. Preble and Lieut. 
Somers during the preparations for the enterprise. On one of these 
occasions the Commodore burnt a port-fire to ascertain its time of 
explosion. When consumed, he inquired of Lieut. Somers if he 
thought the boats could get away from the reach of shells during the 
brief period it was burning. “I think we can, sir,” replied Somers. 
Com. Preble fixed his eye closely upon the young officer a moment, 
and then asked, should he lessen the time or make the port-fire 
shorter. “I ask for no port-fire at all, sir,” Somers answered quietly, 
but firmly. After this interview Somers declared his intention not to 
be captured. All the circumstances connected with the enterprise 
tended to strengthen this determination on the part of the two young 
officers who were to take the /utrepid in. Com. Preble feeling it to 
be a duty, pointed out to Lieut. Somers the importance of not per- 
mitting so large a quantity of powder to fall into the hands of the 
Tripolitans, who were supposed to be in want of ammunition, whilst 
an exaggerated idea of the horrors of Tripolitan captivity had gained 
credence in the American squadron. Somers and Wadsworth were 
both calm and quiet persons — men whose simple declaration to per- 
form any act was the guaranty of its execution, if accomplishment 
were possible, and the mere publication of their intentions seems to 
have made a profound impression upon their comrades. 

One or two efforts were made to get into the harbor, but they 
failed, owing to light winds. Certain movements being noticed that 
made Lieut. Somers believe the /ztrepid was suspected, he determined 
to enter the harbor upon the night of the 4th of September. The 
appointed day arrived. Before leaving his vessel, the Vautilus, Lieut. 
Somers explained to the four men he had chosen from it, the danger- 
ous nature of the expedition upon which they were bound. He in- 
formed them he desired no man to go in with him who did not prefer 
death to capture; such, he said, was his own determination, and he 
wanted all who accompanied him to be of the same mind. ‘Three 
cheers from the boat’s crew was the reply that he received, and, it is 
reported, each man separately asked to be the one to apply the match 
to the train! Such was the spirit of the infant marine. 
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Somers took leave of his fellow-officers, the four seamen doing the 
same, shaking their hands, and giving vent to their feelings in pre- 
monitions of appruaching doom. This was done in good faith, and 
yet with cheerfulness. No enterprise, however dangerous, had been 
undertaken in the squadron that started upon its mission with so 
many forebodings of impending evi]. The four seamen from the 
Nautilus disposed of their effects orally to their associates, “like 
those who are about to die with disease.” 

It would appear the Constitution's boat did not reach the /ntrepid 
until dusk. When that crew was mustered, Lieut. Israel was found 
among the party. It is asserted he secreted himself in the boat to 
take part in the expedition, while on the other hand it is affirmed he 
came with a final order from Com. Preble to Lieut. Somers. 

Lieuts. Stewart and Decatur, with others of Somers’ friends, visited 
him aboard of the Znxtrepid before he weighed anchor. ‘These three 
were about the same age, had all been instructed in seamanship to- 
gether, and had been “ intimately associated in the service during the 
last six years.” Stewart and Decatur knew the dangers that attended 
the expedition, and they felt a deep concern for the fate of their friend. 
Somers was grave but tranquil. Conversing for a while, he took from 
his finger a ring, which he broke into three pieces ; to his two friends 
he gave each a piece, and retained one part for himself. 

As night closed in, three gunboats were observed just within the 
western passage of the harbor, through which the /nfrepid had to pass. 
Decatur warned his friend to take care that they did not board bim. 
Somers replied that the enemy had become so shy, he thought it more 
likely that they would cut and run rather than advance to meet him. 

At eight o’clock the night was far enough advanced to cover the 
movement, when the /z/repid weighed anchor. The stars shone over- 
head, but upon the water there hung a haze that rendered objects 
uncertain — favorable circumstances for the enterprise, for while it 

would prevent the character of the Jutrepid being easily made out, 
there was light enough to enable the ketch to steer “clear of the rocks. 
The Argus, Vixen, and Nautilus stood in with the /nfrepid, all sailing 
with a light but fair easterly wind. 

The last man to leave the /utrepid was Lieut. Washington Reed. 
It was near nine o’clock when he did. At that hour “all was propi- 
tious. The most perfect order reigned in the ketch. The good-byes 
between the officers were serious and affectionate ; Somers was calm 
but cheerful, while the common men seemed in high spirits.” 

The Vixen and the.Argus stopped a little distance from the rocks, 
to attack the enemy’s galleys or gunboats should they attempt to 
follow Lieut. Somers out upon his retreat. The JVauii/us lessened 
her sail and advanced with the Jntrepfid as close in as was thought 
safe, with the special duty of bringing off the two boats in the retreat. 

Midshipman Ridgely, of the Mautilus, directed by Lieut. Reed, 
fastened his eye through a night-glass upon the Jutrepid. This young 
officer was, probably, the last person in the American fleet who saw 
the Jnirepid. ‘To the last, it is thought, the ketch was advancing, 
though distance and darkness render the fact uncertain. 

Ordered by Com. Preble, the Siren had followed the other vessels 
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in toward the harbor, keeping, however, more in the offing than they. 
In almost breathless silence, every eye was fixed upon the western 
entrance and the inner harbor. A brief time passed, when the slowly 
booming cannon of the enemy’s nearest batteries told them that the 
Intrepid had been discovered. It was now near ten o’clock. Capt. 
Stewart and Lieut. Carrol were in the Szren's gangway, with their eyes 
riveted upon the point where the /z/repid was known to be, when the 
Lieutenant exclaimed, ‘‘ Look, see the light!” At that moment a 
light, moving and waving, as though a lantern were carried hurriedly 
along the deck of a vessel, was observed ; then it sunk from sight. 
A half-minute may have passed, when suddenly the harbor shone with 
meridian brilliancy ; the firmament flamed with a fiery glow that paled 
the overhanging stars; earth, sea, and heaven were shaken in an 
awful convulsion ; a burning mast, with its sails, and a broken hull 
shot upward in the air ; a city rocked, turrets trembled; whilst burst- 
ing shells mingled their shrieks with the cries of the terrified Tripolt 
tans. Darkness and silence, as profound as the tomb itself, succeeded. 

The fact that the Jnutrepid had explod<d before she reached her 
destination, and before the splinter-room had been lighted, gave just 
grounds to apprehend the worst ; but it was hard to believe that they 
with whom they had only a brief while before parted from in full life 
and spirits, had so suddenly cdMe to so fearful a death. 

The explosion and its horrid accompaniments lasted less than a 
minute. Every eye was now engaged to perceive an expected signal, 
but in vain. The Mautilus displayed her lights to guide the retreating 
boats to her side, and throughout the dreary hours of that mournful 
night every ear and every eye was painfully strained to catch some 
sound or sight of the returning adventurers. Officers and crew bent 
over the hammock-cloths, anxiously looking toward the scene of ex 
plosion, whilst others suspended themselves from the sides of the ship, 
with lanterns levelled to the surface of the water, in the hope that the 
glancing beams would the quicker discover the objects of their earnest 
search. In the silence and darkness of that dismal night the eager 
watchers were easily deceived, and often imagined that they beheld 
the forms of approaching boats and glancing oars, or heard the dis 
tant jar of the thumping oar in the creaking row-tock. The deepest 
sound that broke the silence of the gloomy hours or pierced its dismal 
darkness, was the Constitution’s booming gun that, measuredly fired, 
moaned the requiem of the heroic braves who were never to return 
to their comrades again, or the fiery flash of the shooting rocket 
that fitly emblematised the fate of the unfortunate /ntrepid. 

Morning dawned, and hope became despair. The Argus, Vixen, 
and Nautilus had hovered around the entrance of the harbor until 
sunrise, when they had a fair view of the fort. Not a vestige of the 
ketch or boats was to be seen ; but Com. Preble in his official letter 
states that one of the enemy’s largest boats was missing, and three 
others were observed very much shattered and damaged,.which the 
Tripolitans were hauling on shore ; whilst Capt. Bainbridge, then a 
prisoner in the Bashaw’s castle in ‘Tripoli, says in his journal in 
speaking of this enterprise, “ which unfortunate scheme did no dam 
age whatever to the Tripolitans; nor did it even appear to leave 
them in confusion.” 
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The Bashaw of Tripoli, desirous of finding out how many Ameri- 
cans had been killed in the explosion, offered a dollar for every body 
that was discovered. By the 6th, two days after the disaster, all the 
bodies were brought in. In the bottom of the Jnztrepid, which had 
drifted among the rocks, were found two bodies ; in the Constitution's 
boat, which had drifted ashore, one body was discovered; on the 
southern shore six corpses had drifted, and the remaining four were 
found afloat in the harbor. 

The two bodies found in the bottom of the ketch, and the four dis- 
covered floating in the harbor, were seen by Capt. Bainbridge. He 
says they were so much disfigured it was impossible to recognise any 
feature known to us, or even to distinguish an officer from a seaman. 

Mr. Cowdery, a surgeon’s mate of the late frigate Philadelphia, 
who on account of his useful professional services was allowed many 
privileges in the city, observed more than Capt. Bainbridge. He saw 
all thirteen of the bodies. He was enabled to select, by the frag- 
ments of clothes found upon them and by their delicate hands, the 
three officers ; and he was most probably right, since the Americans 
in Tripoli did not know how many officers were in the Jntrepid. 

The ten seamen were buried on the shore out of the city, near the 
walls. The three officers were entombed in one grave, on a plain a 
short distance to the south and east‘of the Bashaw’s castle. Small 
stones were placed at the four corners of the last grave to designate 
its place ; but these were soon after removed by the Turks, who would 
not permit what they deemed a Christian monument “ disfigure their 
land.” Several of the American officers imprisoned in Tripoli were 
allowed the consolation of paying the last sad offices to the heroic 
dead. 

A monument to their memory, erected by their brother officers, 
stands in the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

To conjecture alone the historian is left, regarding the cause of ex- 
plosion of the /utrepid. A number of theories have been advanced: 
one that a cannon-ball may have passed through her and struck fire 
upon a bolt, spike, or even a nail ; another, that it was caused by a 
hot shot ; still another, by an accident on the /#/refid itself; also, that 
she grounded and was blown up to escape capture ; lastly, it is stated 
the /ntrepid was surrounded by two Tripolitan corsairs of a hundred 
men each, and to prevent being taken, the powder in her was ignited. 

This last, saving the presence of the two gunboats, for which we have 
no official authority, but which may be readily believed, since three 
gunboats were seen at the western entrance of the harbor before the 
Intrepid went in, and the Tripolitans’ early discovery of the ketch, is 
the most reasonable hypothesis. It is known Somers and all his men 
did not intend to be taken. Discovered, surrounded, outnumbered, 
what would Somers do? Just what he said he would. The circum- 
stances bear out the supposition. The hurrying, moving, waving light 
along the deck of a vessel where it was known the /nfrefid was, then 
sinking below, suggests the idea of a swift messenger to the splinter- 
room ; darkness for a half-minute after the disappearance below of the 
light — time enough to execute the order —then the awful explosion, 

The aroused suspicions of the Tripolitans and the early discovery 
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of the ketch’s approach, fasten upon this enterprise the thought that 
probably due secrecy and precaution were not observed in the expe- 
dition. 

Richard Somers was but twenty-five years of age when, however 
much we may question the morality of an expedition that has in ita 
provisional suicide, he so heroically gave up his life in the service of 
his country. He was possessed of a respectable property, and one 
that increased in value, all of which he willed to an only sister. 

Somers was mild, affectionate and exceedingly chivalrous. So 
tenacious was he of this last point, in support of his ideas of chiv- 
alry he fought three duels in one day, almost all in succession ; 
having been wounded in the two previous ones, he fought the last 
seated on the ground, held up by his friend Stephen Decatur. 

The character of Lieutenant Somers gave promise of a brilliant 
future. Congress passed a resolution of condolence with the friends 
of the officers who died in the /ntrepid. Several small vessels were 
named after its commander, and Com. Perry named a schooner in 
honor of him, which was on the lake on the roth of September when 
he defeated the British squadron. ,A beautiful brig was also called 
after Somers. Around the name of Somers, which became talismanie 
in the American navy, there clings, and perhaps will ever cling, a 
solemn and interesting mystery. 

E. S. RILEy, JR. 








UNCLE JOHNNY. 





NCLE JOHNNY was one of the early characters of California. 

He was not fitted to adorn the sa/ons of a highly cultured civil- 
isation. He was “ somewhat rough in his language,” as a bystander 
mildly put it once —when excited, and his look and manners were 
not of a kind to place him very high in the public estimation as a man 
of refinement. By those who saw him only in his daily costume — his 
leather breeches, his flannel shirt, with bowie-knife stuck in his im- 
mense boots, two revolvers strapped to his person —and heard him 
swear, he would have seemed a veritable type of the border ruffian, 
He was a little more than six feet in height —iron-gray hair — straight 
as an arrow—had a kindly smile when not angry —always for a 
woman or a child —and was ready to undergo any amount of fatigue 
or fighting for a friend. He was not a communicative man ; and for 
many years after we first met I knew but little of his history. It had 
been an eventful one. Born in Maine, he had spent his early days 
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there. His early education had been gained in the immense forests 
that then abounded in those regions. Books he had never seen until 
after the age of twenty. At that age his world had grown too narrow 
for him ; and with twelve dollars in his pocket and a bundle of clothes, 
he had gone out into the world, “lord of himself.” It was 1818 when 
he started from the home of his youth, and when in 1851 we met, he 
had been on the very outskirts of civilisation for thirty-three years, 
Any one who knows aught of the early history of our western world, 
knows what that means —a life of hardship, exposure, and adventure 
that is hardly known even in our wildest regions now. The wave had 
borne him onward and onward in its very front; and if there was 
anything he hated, it was, to use his own words, to live “ whar they 
wear store-clothes and biled shirts ”— meaning by the former any thing 
but a hunting-shirt and breeches, and by the latter a white shirt of 
any description whatever. His rifle was his constant companion — 
his friend; he cherished it and an old Queen Anne piece with an 
affection that was wonderful. He was an enthusiastic hunter. His 
contests with the wild animals of our continent, and his conflicts with 
the Indians, when narrated by him, excited my youthful and restless 
disposition, and it became almost a mania with me to accompany him 
on some hunting excursion. The old man always dissuaded me. 
His life had been a severe one —I had all the future before me, and 
he said, “ Doc., you think it mighty purty now, but it’s no playing like 
a quail-hunt. I want to chuck myself down somewhar and be easy.” 
His idea of settling himself down was to go into a camp of rough 
miners and hunters, “whar thar are wimmen-kind and little uns.” 
Even then it must be within a few hours of hunting grounds. There 
was a very tender spot in his heart for children. A bright-eyed but 
tattered and dirty little fellow, the son of his host, had a stronger hold 
of him than any one else, and the boys of the camp looked on the 
gigantic old man, with his tales of adventure and his kindly words 
though rough, with almost idolatry. 

One morning bright and early, long before our usual time of rising, 
there came a loud knock at the door of my office. In those days we 
built our houses in the California mines of skakes, a rude kind of 
shingle, and not a very efficient protection against the wind and rain. 
On opening the door, there stood Uncle Johnny. “I’m off,’ said he, 
pointing to a couple of horses standing near, and weli packed with 
flour, hams, beans, coffee, sugar, salt, pepper, and cooking utensils, 
namely a coffee-pot and frying pan, the whole surmounted with blan- 
kets. His rifle was on his shoulder. and his Queen Anne hung loosely, 
to the pack-saddle of one of the horses. ‘The old man was determined 
to throw the refusal to go on myself. He knew a hunter’s life was 
not one adapted to improve the future chances of one’s advancement. 
tHe had a very exalted opinion of my skill as a physician, derived 
from a fancied success of mine in relieving a very severe attack ot 
‘croup in one of his favorites, and he felt I might become infatuated 
with the wild life of a hunter, and destroy my future prospects ; so he 
wished to go in such a way that it would be easier for us both to part 
without talking it over; for strange to say, a very great friendship 
had sprung up between us. “I am going with you,” I replied ; and 
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without more words, went to my bed, turned down the clothes, and 
commenced to bundle up my blankets. Uncle Johnny said never a 
word until, seeing from my movements I was determined to go, his 
eyes fairly gleamed with joy. When I started for the stable to get my 
horse, he merely said, “ Wal, if you wé7 go, I’ll wait till to-morrer,” 
and proceeding to unpack his own animals, put his camping materials 
in my office. My arrangements did not take long. Under Uncle 
Johnny’s directions, clothes suitable for a long hunt, material, or 
“traps,” as he designated them, were purchased, and at the first dawn 
of the next day we started on a hunt which proved to be of thirteen 
months’ duration, during the most of the time of which we were alone, 
never within the settlements of even a semi-civilisation. 

The morning was in the spring of 1850. The rains had just about 
ceased, and we knew for eight or nine months there would be no 
more rain. ‘There was an exhilaration in the air and in the sense of 
freedom from all restraints that memory brings back as yesterday. 
The hillsides were green with an advanced vegetation ; the plateaus 
carpeted with millions of most brilliant wild flowers ; the gulche; we 
passed were filled with busy miners at work with their rockers and 
Long Toms (a name given to short sluices), for the more advanced 
stages of the art of mining were then unthought of. The point of 
departure was from Kelsey's in El Dorado County, and following the 
trail that leads to the South Fork of the American river, we descended 
the steep mountains, scon reached the opposite shore, and were on 
our way to Placerville, then called Hangtown, from its many execu- 
tions, both with and without law, which had taken place in its 
neighborhood in the days when every community did that which was 
right in its own eyes. But the object of my sketch is not to portray 
the incidents of a hunter's iife. In the early days of the Golden 
State game was very abundant, the country very wild ; Indians with 
no friendly feeling swarmed in every direction, and there was hardly 
a day that was not attended with some wild, often thrilling adventure. 
My object is simply to illustrate a character often found among wild 
bordermen, reared amid the depressing influences of poverty and 
comparative ignorance, spending a life of hardship and adventure, 
learning only from experience those truths and virtues which adorn 
the noblest lives, yet possessing them to a rich degree, mingled with 
vices which have given bordermen an obnoxious name, and made them 
types in the minds of many of all that is vicious and evil. Uncle 
Johnny’s character was one not uncommon among the roughest men 
in our borders. The West has known such men for many years ; they 
have come from all parts of our own country, aye, of the world. They 
sink their peculiarities, however, very rapidly, and when once known, 
are easily recognised. He was no angel. Quick to resent an insult 
or an injury, his “ weepins,” as his pistol and knife were called, were 
always ready for use. He loved a game of poker, and was not indif- 
ferent to “the ways that are dark and tricks that are vain.” He would 
win the last dollar a poor fellow would put on a card, but he would 
give his own last cent to relieve any man’s wants. Simple-minded in 
many things as a child, all scientific truth that did not square with the 
“evidence of the senses” was to him a subject of ridicule. That the 
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éarth was round, that it turned on its axis, were demonstrably untrue; 
for ‘“‘ Why,” he said, “didn’t we drop off and go somewhere else at 
night?” He thought any man who could believe the stars were suns, 
or the sun a star to other worlds, was a credulous fool. In fact, his 
connection with civilisation had not impressed him with the truthful- 
ness and sincerity of those who had enjoyed its advantages. He had 
seen enough to know that moral courage was not one of the most 
prominent virtues of a cultured life. He scorned a lie as he dida 
“varmint”; yet he had learned that men of great pretensions to 
advantages he had never possessed were not so scrupulous. During 
my whole acquaintance with him I never saw anything that savored of 
radical impurity in his nature. When he was excited he would swear 
with an energy that would fairly frighten me. I once expostulated 
with him about it, saying, “if there was a God, it was wicked ; and if 
not, very foolish,” and I never heard more than a forcible expletive 
from his lips afterwards. He knew very little indeed about Christian 
truth ; less than I imagined possible, before I had mingled more with 
bordermen, in this land of Bibles and Christian teaching and preach- 
ing. He rather thought some of its professors were half-lunatics ; and 
it was years before he was able, if he ever was able, to get over the 
fact that men who professed to be governed by the teachings of the 
Bible (we had a Bible a former Sunday School teacher had given me, 
which he loved to have me read to him, for he had never heard it 
before) wouid still lie and cheat and do “mean things.” He had not 
found all truth or honesty or unworldly sincerity cardinal virtues with 
those whom he met. With him, as with thousands, Christianity was 
wounded in the house of its friends ; yet there was a deep reverence 
for the Creator as seen in his works that was at times sublime. Brave 
and generous to a fault, he would as soon have cut off his right arm as 
have wronged a fellow-man. These traits I learned by degrees, and 
though at first it was his roving wild life, the dangers he had passed, 
the life of incident he had led, that attracted me, yet I ended with 
loving him as a noble specimen of manhood. 

After leaving Hangtown we pursued our journey northeastward, 
over the route which afterward became the great thoroughfare between 
California and Nevada. One day, having reached the pass near the 
summit — afterward the scene of the achievement of one of the most 
wonderful efforts of uneducated engineering skill: the old Kingsbury 
grade —we ascended a peak, which I learned was one of the old 
hunter’s favorite resting-places, selected probably from the extensive 
range of observation for hunting purposes. We both stood entranced 
at the prospect. There were peaks above us, near and at a distance, 
crowned with snow, and surrounded by that peculiar halo which in 
the morning and evening always fringes a snow-covered peak, and 
waved backward and forward flashing a thousand changes of color in 
its frequent vibrations. Far off in the distance, with outlines sharply 
defined against the afternoon sky, were range after range of moun- 
tains —the bright green of isolated spots contrasting with the bare 
rock or dark green of the mountain sides. Below, dark and deep 
gorges clad with the sombre-looking redwoods. Here and there 
starting out from the long vistas, valleys of lovely green ; and then, 
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one, two, three — aye, in fifteen different spots, differing in size and 
color, lake after lake appeared glistening like precious stones in this 
beautiful setting, gleaming in the light of the westering sun in purple, 
crimson, white, and emerald beauty, with indescribable radiance. 
The old man looked silently upon a scene which had often met his 
vision, and reverently taking off his hat, exclaimed: “Wal, Doc, I 
never git here without feelin’ thar is a God —I don’t keer what they 
say.” The grand scene impressed him with a grand truth. 

In all the arts of the hunter he was certainly an adept —never at 
a loss, and never lost. The ease with which, lying flat on his 
stomach, he would work himself over a bare place in a valley toward 
a tree or bush or stump, in order to get near his game, was marvel- 
lous. His sight for a trail was as keen as an Indian’s, and his know- 
ledge of the haunts and habits of game showed the length of time he 
had spent in his vocation had not been lost. Many hours he spent 
in teaching me how to use a rifle. At the beginning of this hunt I 
was exceedingly anxious to kill a deer; so loading his Queen Anne 
with buck-shot—for a rifle was useless in my hands then—he 
directed me one day, as the evening was drawing rapidly on, to walk 
up a dry stream to a certain point where he thought a deer might be 
found. Following his directions, just as an angle was turned in the 
bed of the stream, there stood, not forty paces away, a magnificent 
buck, his broad antlers spread to the sky, his proud head erect, and 
every limb braced and poised as if at the point of running. I had 
expected an attack of “buck ague” at my first shot at such game, 
but it did not come until lo after that. Now my nerves were firm, 
and I was as cool as while i write of it. Just as the buck was seen, 
the crack of Uncle Johnny’s rifle was heard near me, and my buck 
giving a sudden whirl exposed his breast to me prepared to run. In 
an instant the gun was at my shoulder —old Queen Anne blazed 
away, and with a bound high in the air the animal fell. With a shout 
of triumph — now all excitement, and fairly trembling at the result 
of the shot—I rushed towards him; but when I was within ten 
paces, the wounded and infuriated beast sprang to his feet, and 
lowered his antlers for an attack. My blood curdled as memories 
of the cautions Uncle Johnny had given, and tales he had told of 
fearful struggles with wounded deer, wherein strong men had met with 
a fearful death, came to my mind. There was something more than 
mere warnings needed to teach me discretion in this as in many other 
things ; and there I stood in the face of what seemed certain death, 
heard the pant of the enraged beast, saw the red glare of his angry 
eyes and the toss of his antlered head. For an instant my heart 
sickened. A thousand memories seemed centred in that moment. 
Home, friends, wrongs I had done, all rose with vivid distinctness 
before me. I could not have believed so much of life and thought 
could have been compressed into a moment. Far less time did it take 
than to write a few words of this sketch. Gathering up my courage, 
with my gun clubbed, I prepared to meet the attack. Just as the 
deer rose to spring, there was a rush between it and myself, a dark 
body interposed, a knife gleamed before my eyes, and there the noble 
old hunter stood, pale as death, with dilated nostrils and quivering 
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lips. The buck sprang—it was only upward —there were not 
strength and vitality enough left to carry him forward, and with a 
snort of rage and defiance he fell dead. I expected Uncle Johnny 
to get on the rampage at such heedlessness ; but the only remark he 
mace, as he stepped forward and cut the animal’s throat, was: “ My 
bye, I thought you was a goner.” At another time on the same hunt 
I have known him to travel miles out of his way to return some money 
paid him erroneously by a trader. Thus was presented often some 
such trait in this child of the forest and struggle. Brave, truthful, 
sincere, honest, self-sacrificing, and reverent: what more is required 
to make up the noblest specimen of manhood? Yet out of the woods 
he was almost an outlaw in the estimation of those who know him by 
the tales of bordermen we hear. 

One incident of our hunt illustrates one of the causes which pro- 
duce this impression. It also gives us an idea of the feeling which 
has produced so much hostility between the white man and the 
Indian, and which must be recognised in any attempt of our Govern- 
ment to cope with its Indian difficulties. In our travels after leaving 
the Sierras, our steps had been directed first southwestwardly, and 
then to the northwest again. We crossed over the valleys of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, then vast unoccupied plains, 
abounding with elk, deer, and antelopes, and swarming with geese 
and ducks and all manner of small game; now, occupied by the 
farmer and stock-raiser, cultivated, the home of plenty, from which 
the game has been entirely driven. Thence we passed up the Rus- 
sian River Valley, one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys of that 
famed State, with a climate unexcelled and a productiveness un- 
equalled. Then into the coast range, filled with bear and Indians, 
with the latter of whom we often had what the old man called 
“scrimmages.” Of all the Indians of California the Klamath Indians 
are the noblest-looking, the finest formed and the best fighters. They 
numbered then nearly a thousand warriors, grand fellows, always on 
the war-path. Inthe year 1871, only twenty-one years after, I trav- 
elled over the same country with a friend, and the Klamath Indians 
had nearly disappeared. ‘Their men were all old and infirm; their 
women simply hideous. They went about in bands of fifteen or 
twenty. There were no children with whom the glory of the tribe was 
to be in the future. Victims of the whites’ cupidity and lust, they are 
being swept away. 

One day after we had reached their territory we were lying under a 
tree, when suddenly the old man sprang to his feet, levelled his rifle, 
and was just in the act of firing, when I threw out the old Queen 
Anne, throwing his rifle up, and its contents were discharged in the 

‘air. “What on airth did you do that for?” thundered out Uncle 
Johnny in an exasperated tone of voice. 

“Why, would you kill a helpless woman and child?” was my reply, 
in an equally indignant tone of voice, for I was horror-struck as I saw 
that unerring rifle aimed at an Indian squaw and her infant. 

“Why, them was Injins!” said he, in a tone of amazement. 

“ But you don’t war with and kill women and children, do you, if 
they are Indians?” 
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“Women and children! Call them varmints women and children!” 
and he seemed really amazed. 

“Yes! women and children; human beings just like you and 
myself, only with a darker skin, and more ignorant, trained 'to defend 
themselves when attacked.” 

“Why, Doc., them’s worse than bars or wolves! When you find a 
nest of young bars or wolves, don’t you kill the she-uns and every 
mother’s cub? ’Cause you know they will grow up varmints, and 
have other varmints.” 

“ But they are not varmints, nor wolves, nor bears. They have the 
same sense of right and justice as ourselves. They have the same 
resentments, If they are wronged they will retaliate. You would 
yourself; and why should we treat them worse than we would other 
human beings ?” 

“Wal, Doc., aint it the natur of a bar or a wolf to fight when it’s 
attacked? It only has a hairy skin; and because it’s his natur to 
fight, do you spar it?) No; why these Ingins do more harm in one 
year than all the bars and wild beasts in a thousand. Ennvhow, you 
know what would become of us if they catched us.” 

“That is true, Uncle Johnny ; but we have come upon their terri- 
tory. We have taken their homes. You know what enormities have 
been committed upon them ; how every feeling has been violated ; 
how they have been dishonored, cheated; ill-used, and then murdered 
for retaliating.” 

“ All true, Doc., but they have got up their fight. Zhey ill us every 
time they can. They are full of revenge ; and we must sweep them 
away fo have peace at all now.” 

“So, you think because we have injured them, and they have 
retaliated and are embittered still, we must punish them for the 
bitterness we have ourselves created ?” 

“Wal, Doc., mebby you're right ; but still what are we to do if the 
Injins come now? What will you do?” 

“Just what I have done since I have been with you— fight in self- 
defence ; but, with God’s help, will never wantonly injure them.” 

“Wal, Doc., I hev allers thought it my dooty to my fellars and the 
children that are to come after me to do all I can to stop all such 
carryins on.” 

Whatever may be the logical strength of Uncle Johnny’s doctrine, 
it is the established reasoning of most bordermen. There seems to 
be an undying antipathy between the two races which cannot be easily 
overcome. Bad white men are the cause of all the difficulties. The 
Indians, as a general rule, are not hostile at first. In my own expe- 
rience I am forced to believe the Indians are seldom, if ever, the 
aggressors. It needs some overt act on the part of the whites to call 
out their antagonism, and they are capable of and often do exhibit 
acts of the highest moral heroism. Gratitude on the part of one of 
them saved my own life once, at a time when a deadly war was raging 
between the Humboldt Indians and the whites ; and my own expe- 
riences have often been corroborated by others. Our Indian policy 
has been a curse to the red man, and to the whites too. Not so 
much as a policy as that the men who act as agents, and others, in 
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dealing with the Indians have shamefully violated their engagements, 
have falsified instruments of agreement between them, by inserting 
clauses that the Indians never intended should be there, and then 
calling on Government to interfere against the treaty-breaking Indians. 
We need a policy which shall protect the Indians as well as the white 
man, by taking them as minors under its guardianship, not allowing 
any contract to be valid except it be under the supervision of Gov- 
ernment, and punishing severely any act of wrong and injustice done 
to the Indians on their own testimony. The general character of the 
Indians will compare favorably for veracity with those who bring 
charges against them. 

Our hunt ended after thirteen months’ duration. The life of a 
hunter is one of peril and exposure; but to one who has a leaning 
towards a vagabond life, it is delightful. Most men have a taste for 
the nomadic life in their nature; some very largely. Many a hunt, 
many a trout-fishing, many days in the woods and on the plains have 
I spent during the last twenty-one years with Uncle Johnny ; and 
though our lives have been as a general thing very far apart, yet the 
friendly feeling that first hunt engendered has never worn away. 
Twenty-one years! I am getting along myself. Uncle Johnny is 
seventy-four, as erect as ever, as gray as a badger. We have met 
almost yearly ; met as the ships meet on the great waste of waters, 
exchanged greetings, renewetl memories, bade each other God-speed, 
and then drifted away, each on his own errands of life and duty. 
Last fall duty called me to my old home in Baltimore. He heard it 
from my lips, and suddenly remembered he once had a home in the 
forests of Maine — fifty-four years since he saw it, since he had seen 
the familiar faces of his childhood days. His prudence had saved 
something in his later years—not much; but he thought he could 
spend it and the remainder of his days near his early home. 

We came over the continent together. He felt the changes the iron 
horse had wrought on the plains almost as keenly as an Indian, and 
often felt like returning to his home in the Sierras. We arrived at 
New York on Friday. Walking up Broadway from the Battery the 
next day, we passed Old Trinity Church, and determined our Sunday 
should be passed there. When the services commenced, as the sweet 
pure voices of the boy-choir were heard, subdued at first, Uncle 
Johnny’s tall form was stretched to its utmost capacity as he strove 
to discover whence the sound proceeded. As the white-robed proces- 
sion marched “in, and their voices swelled out in louder strains in the 
beautiful processional hymn, he seemed deeply moved. His side-face 
was wet with falling tears. Soon his handkerchief was in requisition, 
and an unwonted sound broke on the ears of the worshippers there. 
The old man sat down ; placing his head on the pew before him, his 
whole frame seemed convulsed with sobs. Those around noticed, 
but with respect, his deep emotion. The preacher’s subject was the 
Fatherhood of God. The old man listened with rapt attention, but 
his whole heart seemed full when the boys sang. We walked from 
the church in silence for some distance. The old man took me by 
the coat. His voice was tremulous with emotion. ‘ Doc, don’t you 
think we will sing like that when we git up thar?” pointing upward. 
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“TI hope so, Uncle Johnny.” Another silence. We were to dine 
together and separate—he for Maine, I for Baltimore. His last 
words as we parted were, “ Doc, I hain’t killed nary Injin sense that 
big hunt except when [ had to in a squar fight, nor nary Injin wim- 
men and children—human beins at all; nor I ain’t swore sense you 
told me the old man up thar didn’t like it. I’m glad I cum arter all. 
I’m glad I hearn them children sing. I’m glad I hearn that preacher 
chap say God is our Father. I’m glad I’m going to see the folks. 
I’m glad you wurn’t an old hunter. God bless you, old Doc.” 
“God bless you too, Uncle Johnny,” and we shook hands and 


parted. 
B. R. 


BALDE’S DIRGE ON THE DEATH OF THE EMPRESS 
LEOPOLDINA. 


(CHOREA MoRTUALIS SIVE LESSUS.) 





Jacos Batpr was born in Alsace in 1603, entered the order of the Jesuits in 1624, and died in 
1668. His Latin poetry is very highly thought of in Germany, and has been enth isiastically praised 
by such critics as Herder and A. W. Schlegel. The dirge which follows was written to celebrate 
the death of the Empress Leopoldina, wife of Ferdinand the Third, who died in ch ld-birth at 
Vienna, after one year’s marriage, Aug. 7th, 1649. “I'he great commonplaces of death,” says 
Archbishop Treuch, “which if always old are yet always new, have seldom clothed themselves in 
grander form, or found a more solemn utterance, than they do in this sublime poem ”’ 

I cannot hope that I have more than very imperfectly succeesed in reproducing this mognificent 
lyric in the Engli h verses which I offzr below. The poem is the most difficult one to translate that 
I have ever met with. But its charm was too tempting to be res'sted; and if my version shall give 
to English readers some conception, however inadequate, of its remarkable beauty, my end will be 
fully attained. 

The allusion in the twenty-second verse is to the recent Swedish invasion of Germany. ‘“‘Only 
four years before, the smoke of the Swedish watch-fires had been visible from the ramparts of Vienna.” 


G. H. S, 
~ HEU, quid homines sumus? Alas, what are we! what are men! 
Vanescimus sicuti fumus ; We flee asa vapor! Ah then, 
Vana, vana terrigenfim sors, Vain, vain is the Earth-children’s fate, 
Cuncta dissipat improba mors, Evil death snatches all soon or late. 

Extincta est Leopoldina, Departed is Leopoldina, 

Frustra clamata Lucina ; Frustrate ail the toil of Lucina, 
Lacrymosa puerperae mors, Ah sad death of travail in vain! 
Miseranda mulierum sors ! Ah sad doom of motherhood’s pain ! 

Cum falcibus ageret aestas, Scythes came ere the summer was done, 

Est et haec succisa majestas ; Reaping in this majestical one. 

Ah, aristae purpureae sors ! Ah fate of the purple-fringed corn 


Sicne dira te messuit mors ? Into death’s dire harvest outborne ! 
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Quo more vulgaris urtica, 
Jacet haec quoque regia spica ; 
Suo condidit horreo mors, 
Brevi posuit angulo sors. 


Ut bulla defluxit aquosa, 

Subsedit, ut vespere rosa ; 
Brevis omnis est flosculi sors, 
Rapit ungue celerrima mors. 


Quam manibus osseis tangit, 
Crystallinam phialam frangit ; 
O inepta et rustica mors ! 
O caduca juvenculae sors! 


Ubi nunc decor ille genarum ? 
Ubi forme miraculum rarum ? 
Bina lumina subruit mors, 
Coeca tenebras intulit sors. 


Ubi corporis bella figura! 

Ubi lactis ostrique mixtura ! 
Lac effudit in cespitem sors, 
Texit ostrum sandapila mors. 


Ubi rubra coralla sunt oris! 

Ubi retia, crines amoris! 
Parcae rapuit forficem sors, 
Scidit ista caesariem mors. 


Ubi cervix et manus eburna! 
Heu funebri jacent in urna! 

Atra nives imminuit sors, 

Colla pressit tam candida mors. 


Quz pulcrior fuit Aurora, 
Hanc, Caesaris aula, deplora ; 
Vana species, lubrica sors, 
Tetra facies, pallida mors. 


Quz vides has cunque choreas, 

Augebis et ipsa mox eas ; 
Subitam movet aleam sors, 
Certa rotat hastilia mors. 


Huc prompta volensque ducetur, 
Capillis invita trahetur ; 
Ducet inevitabilis sors, 
Trahet inexorabilis mors. 


Quod es fuimus : sumus, quod eris ; 
Praecessimus, tuque sequeris ; 
Volat anté levissima sors, 
Premit arcu vestigia mors. 


As the nettle which no men regard 

Even so falls the royal spikenard ; 
Death gathers them into his garner, 
Fate lays them in one narrow corner. 


As a bubble that vanishes quite 

She has gone,—as a rose in the night ; 
Brief, brief is the lot of the flower, 
Too quickly doth swift death devour. 


When in hands hard and bony he taketh 
The crystalline phial, it breaketh ; 

O stolid discourteous death! 

O Youth with thy too fleeting breath! 


Where now is her cheeks’ color warm? 

Where the miracle rare of her form? 
Death quenches her eyes’ gentle light, 
Blind fate plunges all into night. 


Where too is her body’s fair grace! 
Where milk did with purple embrace ! 
Fate has emptied the milk on the ground, 
And the purple Death's pall wraps 
around. 


Her coralline lips where are they ? 

And her hair in Love's net put away ? 
With the scissors of Destiny, death 
Has clipped her fair locks at a breath. 


Her neck like pure ivory turned, 

And her hands in the grave lie inurned ! 
For black fate the snow melts away, 
And death clasps that white neck for aye. 


More beautiful far than Aurora, 

O great House of Czxsar! deplore her ; 
Ah slippery fate, fleeting grace, 
Ah pale death’s too terrible face ! 


O thou who these griefs dost survey, 

Thine own tears shall swell them some day. 
Ah, a swift sudden die doth fate cast, 
With a sure dart death strikes at the last. 


Here come all, some as to a glad trysting, 
Some dragged by the hair still resisting ; 
For fate inescapable draws, 
And death opes insatiable jaws. 


We are what thou wast and shalt be, 
But a little do we precede thee ; 
The gentlest life first flies away, 
With bent bow death tracks us for aye. 
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Nihil interest pauper an dives, 
Non amplius utique vives ; 
Simul impulit clepsydram sors, 
Vitae stamina lacerat mors, 


Habere nil juvat argentum, 

Nil regna praetendere centum ; 
Sceptra sarculis abigit sors, 
Ridet albis haec dentibus mors. 


Nihil interest turpis an pulcra, 

Exspectant utramque sepulcra ; 
Legit lappas et lilia sors, 
Violasque cum carduis mors, 


Nec interest vilis an culta, 

Trilustris an major adulta ; 
Vere namque novissimo sors, 
Populatur et hyeme mors. 


Linquenda est aula cum casa, 
Colligite singuli vasa ; 
Jubet ire promiscua sors, 
Ire cogit indomita mors. 


Ex mille remanet non unus, 
Mox omnes habebitis funus ; 
Ite, ite, quo convocat sors, 
Imus, imus, hoc imperat mors, 


Ergo vale, O Leopoldina, 

Nunc umbra, sed olim regina ; 
Vale, tibi nii nocuit sors, 
Vale, vale, nam profuit mors. 


Bella super et Suecica castra, 

Nubesque levaris, et astra ; 
Penetrare quo nequeat sors, 
Multo minus attonita mors. 


Inde mundi despiciens molem, 

Lunam pede calcas et solem ; 
Dulce sonat ex aethere vox, 
Ilyems transiit, occidit nox. 


Surge, veni; quid, sponsa moraris, 

Veni, digna cvelestibus aris ; 
Imber abiit, moestaque crux, 
Lucet, io, perpetua Lux, 


Naught avails to be wealthy or poor, 

For neither shall life last the more ; 
Still fate doth the water-clock guide, 
Still death's fangs are fixed in life’s side. 


Not with silver shal! freedom be bought, 

A hundred proud thrones avail nought ; 
Fate's spade human sceptres lays low, 
With white teeth death scoffs as they go. 


Not beauty nor plainness can save, 

For both waits the same narrow grave ; 
Both the burr and the lily must die, 
With the thorn shall the violet lie. 


Neither culture nor roughness avails, 
Youth and age both at once he assails ; 
When spring blushes first then comes 
fate, 
And death ere the winter is late. 


Forth from hall and from hut must we fare, 
Make ready your travelling gear ; 
Fate sounds one promiscuous knell, 
Imperious death doth compel. 


From a thousand remaineth not one, 

Soon for all is the last office done ; 
Pass, pass whither fate beckons all! 
We go, ah, we go, at death's call. 


Farewell then, O Leopoldina, 

Now ashade, whom we once called Regina. 
Farewell ! fate hath wrought no annoy, 
Farewell ! death to thee was but joy. 


Far above the camp-fires of Sweden, 

Thou hast flown, past the stars, into Eden ! 
Where fate never, never can come, 
Far less death, with fear stricken dumb, 


Thence beholding the earth underspread, 
On the moon and the sun thou shalt tread ; 
The sweet voice sounds on evermore, 

The long night of winter is o er. 


Arise, come O Spouse! wherefore falters 
Thy heart, fit for heavenly altars ? 
The tear and the sad cross are past, 
Eternity’s Light breaks at last ! 





en 





A FACT OF HISTORY. 


HAVE read with profound interest the able papers on the 

Relations of the Federal Government to the States which 
appeared in THE SOUTHERN MaGaZINE for September and November 
— the first over the signature of “ Justinian,” and the second bearing 
the name of B. J. Sage, of New Orleans. Both of these writers have 
unquestionably been careful students of the Constitution and its 
history ; and each brings to the subject a power of analysis and 
clearness of comprehension most gratifying to those who, like myself, 
have bestowed upon it no inconsiderable thought and attention. 
Neither time nor present inclination would permit me to enter as 
deeply into the discussion of these great historical and _ political 
questions as their merits deserve ; and were it otherwise, I should 
approach them with great deference in the presence of such abler 
expounders. There is one point, however, wherein they are at direct 
issue, on which I can throw some most convincing light ; and to this 
only at the present moment I purpose to address myself. 

At page 595 of the November SOUTHERN MaGazineE, Mr. Sage says, 
under the caption of “ Conditional Acceptance” : 

“* Justinian’ is not less unfortunate in saying that New York, 
Virginia, and Rhode Island expressly annexed to their ratifications 
the condition that they ‘ reserved to themselves the right to reassume 
the powers delegated whenever they should be perverted to the injury 
of the people’; and in saying that, as this condition is ‘a part of the 
contract itself,’ the right of secession is an essential component part 
of the Constitution. 

“J think this involves both a misquotation and a misstatement. 
With due deference to ‘ Justinian,’ I think it can be successfully con- 
troverted that the three States used these words, or that they ‘expressly 
annexed’ them as a condition. At all events, I beg leave to opine 
that the ratifications were unconditional and absolute, and were at the 
time understood so to be.” 

There has been much controversy upon this point, very much 
advanced on each side by different writers in support of the different 
theories ; but I have been unable to find, with one exception, any 
convincing historical record. No impartial student will deny that 
by far the ablest and most exhaustive treatise on the subject is “The 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States,” by George Ticknor Curtis, of Massachusetts. 
Twenty years ago the author of this splendid work — born and living 
in a State proverbial for its intolerance — wrote these memorable 
words as the closing paragraphs of its Preface: 

“T have sought to write as an American. For it is, I trust, im- 
possible to study the history of the Constitution, which has made us 
what we are, by making us one nation, without feeling how unworthy 
of the subject, how unworthy of the dignity of History, would de 
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any attempt to claim more than their just share of merit and renown for 
names and places endeared to us by local feeling or traditionary 
attachment. Historical writing that is not just, that is not impartial, 
that is not fearless,— looking beyond the interests of neighborhood, 
the claims of party, or the solicitations of pride,—is worse than 
useless to mankind.” 

This is the spirit which pervades the whole of Mr. Curtis’ work, and 
as a natural consequence, the Constitutional student will find it not 
only strictly accurate in the main but intensely interesting. Singu- 
larly enough, however, he touches lightly upon the point at variance 
between ‘Justinian’ and Mr. Sage, and, although doubtless having 
access to the Acts of Ratification of the States referred to, omits, in 
one instance at least, in summarising their substance, the very words 
on which the whole question turns. The theory of the ratification 
of the Constitution by Virginia and New York was a virtual adoption, 
so as not to defeat the Union; with the recommendation of certain 
subsequent amendments, which by implication were to be considered 
the condition of their ratification: Madison and others holding to 
the opinion that a conditional ratification would not make the States 
so ratifying members of the new Union—that the Constitution re- 
quired an adoption z# fofo, and that any condition would vitiate the 
ratification of any State. If this theory was a sound one, it is open 
to serious controversy whether one State at least — Virginia — ever 
was a member of the Union. Pending the action of the conventions 
of Virginia, New Hampshire and New York, Hamilton, the leader of 
the Federal party in the latter State, had arranged a system of horse 
expresses between Richmond, Concord and New York, believing that 
the decisions of the other States would influence the convention of his 
own. It was by one of his messengers that the ratification referred 
to in the following reached New York, whence it very probably was 
transmitted by sailing vessel to Boston. 

I have now before me a copy of “ The Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal” for July 14, 1788, from which, among its New York items of 
news, I extract the following :— 

“New York, Yuly 2d, 1788.— Ratification of the New Constitu- 
tion by the Convention of Virginia, on Wednesday last, by a majority 
of 10o— 88 for it, 78 against it. 

“We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, duly elected in pur- 
suance of a recommendation of the General Assembly, and now met 
in Convention, having fully and fairly investigated and discussed the 
proceedings of the Federal Convention, and being prepared as well 
as the most mature deliberation will enable us to decide thereon, DO, 
in the name and on behalf of THE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA, declare and 
make known, that the powers granted under the Constitution being 
derived from the fcople of the United States, may be resumed by THEM 
whensoever the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression, and 
that every power not granted thereby, remains with them and at their 
will: That therefore no right of any denomination can be cancelled, 
abridged, restrained or modified by the Congress, by the Senate or 
House of Representatives acting in any capacity, by the President, or 
any department or officer of the United States, except in those in- 
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stances where power is given by the Constitution for those purposes: 
That among other essential rights, the liberty of conscience and of 
the press cannot be cancelled, abridged, restrained or modified by any 
authority of the United States. 

“With these impressions, with a solemn appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for the purity of our intentions, and under the conviction that 
whatsoever imperfections may exist in the Constitution ought rather 
to be examined in the mode prescribed therein, than to bring the 
Union into danger by a delay with a hope of obtaining amendments 
previous to the ratification: We’ the said delegates, in the name and 
in behalf of the people of Virginia, do by these presents assent to and 
ratify the Constitution recommended on the 17th day of September, 
1788, by the Federal Convention, for the government of the United 
States ; hereby announcing to all those whom it may concern that the 
said Constitution is binding upon the said people according to an 
authentick copy hereto annexed in the words following :— 

[Here followed a copy of the Constitution. ] 

* Done in Convention, etc., etc. 

“EDMUND PENDLETON, resident. 

“Attest: JOHN BECKLEY, See’ry.” 


This is unquestionably an exact transcript of the Act of Ratification 
by the State of Virginia. If the very first declaration in it does not 
reserve the right of secession, then I am at a loss to understand the 
English language. Stripped of its verbiage, the clause simply reads — 

“We the delegates of Virginia do, in the name of the people ot 
Virginia, declare that the powers of the Constitution (being derived 
from the people of the States united thereby) may be resumed by 
THEM (the people of Virginia) whenever the same shall be perverted 
to their injury and oppression.” 

The Federal party of 1788, the Consolidationists, barely succeeded 
in securing the ratification of the Constitution. The popular feeling 
was in the main opposed to it. The great State of New York pre- 
ferred her own independence, and nothing but the transcendant genius 
and skilful tactics of the indefatigable Hamilton eventually carried her 
convention in favor of ratification by the miserable majority of two. 
Mr. Curtis deservedly awards the highest honor to Virginia, both in 
the framing of the Constitution and the subsequent Bill of Rights and 
amendments, as well as for her influence in securing the ultimate 
ratification and the consequent establishment of the Union. ‘The 
following extract from the same venerable paper before referred to, 
gives a graphic description of the labors of the Virginia Convention 
and the feeling prevalent at the time :— 

“Extract from the Richmond, Virginia, paper of June 25th, 1788, 
the day on which the Constitution was ratified in their convention :— 

“The committee of the whole convention got through the new plan 
of government on Monday last, and the debates have been since on 
the mode on which they should conclude this important business. 

“Two plans are now before the committee: one for ratifying the 
proposed plan of government, and annexing to the ratification certain 
reservations and declarations which ought not to be exercised by the 
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Federal Government ; the other in the form of a conditional ratifica- 
tion, which is, that previous to receiving the plan, amendments be 
recommended to the government for their further consideration. 
These are principally a bill of rights and certain amendments rela- 
tive to the proposed plan. The calm, cool and deliberate manner in 
which this important subject has been investigated, will be a lasting 
monument of national gratitude to those venerable statesmen who 
have so eminently distinguished themselves in forming this new plan 
of government. 

“ Posterity will with gratitude view the services of this convention ; 
and with extacy and admiration they will contemplate in the records 
of time the magnanimity and disinterested patriotism which has been 
so eminently distinguished on this occasion. 

“A crowded audience have viewed with an awful reverence the dis- 
tinguished order which has been observed during the debate ; and 
whatever may be the ultimate decision of this grand assembly, we 
have no doubt but the minority will accede to it, with their usual love 
for their country, that harmony and good-will will pervade the State, 
and the virtues of the majority will be echoed with applause throughout 
succeeding generations.” 

I think from the Act of Ratification, the text of which I have been 
enabled to give in full, that the State of Virginia at least accepted the 
Constitution conditionally, reserving to herself the right of secession. 
In a legal point of view, had that question been left to proper arbitra- 
ment, and could she have been enabled to prove the acts of injury and 
oppression provided for by her Act of Ratification, she would unques- 
tionably have obtained a verdict in her favor. She, however, in con- 
cert with all of our Southern States, chose to put the question to test 
by “wager of battle.” We all know what has been the verdict ; and 
I put it as a corollary worthy of profound consideration, whether that 
test has not forever settled the question. I hold that the results of 
the war, the results of the last Presidential election, the prevailing 
majority of sentiment throughout the whole country, are all in favor 
of the perpetuity of the Union. This being conceded, the only profit 
to be derived from further discussion of the Constitution as affecting 
the rights of the States is in their relation to the General Government. 
and in the elucidation of those reserved rights which the people of the 
States seem so little to understand. I wish it to be acknowledged 
simply as a historical fact that one State at least reserved to herself 
the right of secession. With this one exception I hold that there is 
no right guaranteed by the Constitution, expressed or implied, or 
reserved to the States or to the people, but what by persistent effort, 
and calm, dispassionate discussion can be eventually obtained and 
permanently maintained within the Union. 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 











HOMER. 


HAT would not any one of the great nations of the present 

day give if it could claim Homer as its native poet? What 
would France, or Germany, or Russia, which have no epic worthy of 
the name, not exchange for such a possession forever? And would 
Italy hesitate to give Dante, Tasso and Ariosto, all three, for Homer ; 
Spain, Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Calderon ; Portugal, Camoens, 
and whatever else she may possess? And England? Chaucer, Shak- 
speare and Milton would be hard to resign ; but if the decision were 
left to her present Minister, backed by the majority of her educated 
men, we tremble to think that the author of Fuventus Mundi, with the 
almost unanimous approval of his learned constituents, would be 
tempted to decide as Omar did in an analogous case. ‘The mass of 
the people would not be likely to miss either of the three, even in the 
speeches of their orators in or out of Parliament, since these would 
never think of quoting one of their own poets lest they should stand 
convicted of the want of an academical education and a due familiarity 
with Virgil and Horace. The theatre would never notice the absence 
of the great dramatist as long as it had Tom Taylor and Reade’s 
dramatised novels and Boucicault’s translations from the French. ‘The 
only danger would be a small riot among the editors, commentators 
and correctors of the myriad-minded, who would be thrown out of 
employment and reduced to great distress, and under the lead of 
some desperate International might be stirred up to such a pitch of 
ignorant rage and vandalism as to throw down prostrate and tear up 
the whole of Fuventus Mundi, and set hostile fire to its pages: 


“zata zpyves Bakize Upripow péadpoy 
> woe Pe os 4 ° — ” 7 
adasosy, Zpycat 02 Tupcsg Oxtoto Odpstpa. —[ ZZ. Il., 414-415. 


The Premier is, however, a statesman of infinite resource and great 
plausibility of speech, and would doubtless be fully capable of meeting 
such a crisis. He wouid invite the attention of the more quarrelsome 
and dogmatic to the Wolfian theory, and the boundless field of contro- 
versy which it opens without the least danger of ever being decided. 
The more earnest, plodding and obstinate, to whom an utter dearth 
of facts is the greatest stimulus to research and the liveliest encour- 
agement to success in the discovery of truth, he would with his usual 
sophistry point to the discredit thrown upon the story of the destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian library by that eminently wise historian 
Gibbon (who by the way devoted the last years of his life to the 
study of Homeric questions), as a strong ground for presuming that it 
was never destroyed at all, and that the library and all its contents, 
including that precious copy of Homer made under the supervision 
of Aristarchus, with notes, comments and conjectures in his own 
hand in the margin, still exists, buried under the sands of twelve 
centuries thrown up by the Mediterranean; and that it is perhaps 
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reserved for them, the said commentators, etc., with the aid of a 
small government appropriation which he will procure for them, and 
transportation free to this rich field of exploration, to bring to light 
not only Homer in all his integrity, but the lost books of Livy, the 
plays of Menander, and the complete odes of Sappho. And so he 
would send them off to thaw their frozen brains under the genial sun 
of Africa, and with their departure all opposition would sink down 
and disappear ; Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Milton, sacked and shotted 
and without a friend to mourn them, would be dropped into the sea 
of oblivion, and Homer’s monument and bust, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion in Greek, would replace theirs in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey. And would filial America protest against this action of the 
dear old mother-country? How couid she, with wise Ulysses in name 
who is also Achilles in fame, on the throne? Would he not senda 
cable-despatch as copious and eloquent as any of his speeches, ap- 
proving the swop, and never know but what it was a horse-trade? 

But this is all idle speculation upon an impossible hypothesis, for 
Homer, whether one man or several, is all Greek as far as language 
is concerned ; and this circumstance would make the English or any 
other claim even more doubtful than an American genealogy. Leav- 
ing the seven Greek cities of Asia Minor and the A‘gean Archipelago 
then to contend for the honor of his birth, all that other nations 
can do is to edit and translate him. In the first of these tasks per- 
haps little remains to be done, and nothing need be said regarding 
it; the latter has never been satisfactorily accomplished, and a few 
suggestions may be therefore admissible. Of the two, translation 
so-called is by far the easiest, since to edit Homer even as well as 
Owens one must be able to construe the original, while to translate 
him it is not necessary to know the Greek alphabet ; for if there is 
any obscurity in the literal prose version so accessible in these days, 
the poetical translator can write anything and call it a free transla- 
tion. If any should presume to prefer the meaning of the original 
to his original fancies, it is easy enough to affect a gentlemanly 
superiority to such slavish drudges and narrow-minded word-catchers. 
Such poor grubs, he might argue, wedded to the dry literal meaning, 
could not be expected to appreciate or even understand a translation 
which aimed to catch and transfuse the spirit of the original and did 
not concern itself about mere barren words. Finally he might chal- 
lenge his critics (this is a favorite resource of poets) to produce a 
translation without the fault of his which should not have a greater 
fault — default of readers. Let us suppose such a challenge thrown 
out, and that one of these grubs accepted it, and actually had the 
hardihood to undertake a translation upon his own principles, viz. of 
rendering the exact sense with some faint echo of the sound, or what 
he is pleased to call the music of the original, with the view of giving 
the merely English reader such, or something like such, an impression 
as that derived from the perusal of the poet in his own language: 
what measure or style of verse would he be likely to adopt to 
accomplish this effect? We may presume without hesitation, in the 
first place, that he would set aside rhymed iambics as wholly unsuited 
to any purpose of representing Homer, as being in fact the very antt- 
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podes of every form of ancient classic verse, and at war with every 
true effect of poetry in any language. How, he would ask, could the 
ever-changing flow and ever-varying effects of the hexameter find the 
slightest echo in the absolute monotony of iambic verse, with no other 
effect, or in which every other effect is swallowed up and drowned 
but a coincidence of sound at the end of each couplet, and that not 
rising above the rank of a pun, forever repeated and forever expected, 
till the ear tinkles with a din of empty echoes and the fancy is drugged 
into a hopeless stupor? With such a contempt for the childish trick 
of rhyme, it is not likely he would be captivated by the droning pro- 
cession and turgid eloquence of the Spenserian stanza, while he would 
certainly reject and spurn with scorn the ballad-measure affected by 
some. We at least would rather hear a dry wheel grate on an axle 
than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. Having thus summarily 
disposed of rhymed measures, the question would be reduced to a 
choice between our heroic blank verse and some form of dactylic 
metre. Seeing that the former, since Milton, has rarely attained to 
anything better than high-flown prose, and as rarely attempted or even 
seemed conscious of those admirable effects in which he so successfully 
imitated his great prototypes Homer and Virgil, while the attempts to 
render Homer in that measure have not achieved any very brilliant 
success, and instead of shaking the empire of Pope’s bombastic rhymes 
have rather tended to confirm it, he would dread to follow where so 
many had fallen, and would choose any path, however rugged, that 
had some promise of novelty rather than this beaten road of tame 
simplicity ; and so taking a final leave of iambics, rhymed and rhyme- 
less, he would come at last to consider the possibility of some form of 
dactylic verse as being the measure of the original, and consequently 
the best calculated upon every sound principle of translation to reflect 
the real spirit, by rendering not only the sense but the very tone and 
movement of the original. The question with him would then be, what 
form of dactylic verse is possible in English? The hexameter would 
have to be rejected ; not for the very shallow reasons alleged by Lord 
Derby in the preface to his Iliad, a translation as little resembling 
Homer as his speeches were like Demosthenes’, that it is repugnant to 
the genius of our language, that it violates every rule of prosody, and 
that it was ridiculed by Canning. He whose highest conception of 
verse was a rhymed couplet, and whose highest achievement was to 
echo a passage in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, ought not to be an in- 
fallible authority upon versification. As to its violating every rule of 
prosody, we would ask, what prosody? English? We would like to 
hear what rule of English prosody it violates. Greek and Latin? What 
one of our verses, trochaic, iambic, anapaestic, does not do the same? 
It is not repugnant to the genius of our language, for we have any 
quantity of English dactylic verse which no one ever thought of dis- 
carding and few would be willing to lose. No, the hexameter does not 
suit our language for the same reason that the iambic trimeter or Alex- 
andrine does not: because the verse is too long for a monosyllabic 
language like ours. When we consider that it takes from twelve to 
eighteen words in English to make a hexameter, while from five to nine 
suffice in Greek, and that as much thought can be comprised in one 
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line in English as in one and a-half and sometimes two in Greek, we 
are led to conclude a friori that this excessive length tends greatly to 
promote one of the besetting sins of our language, that of wordiness 
and redundancy —or if this fault be avoided, to break up and arrest 
the flow of the verse with sudden transitions. And experience abun- 
dantly proves the truth of this conclusion, English hexameters being 
as a rule abrupt and disjointed in sense, or diffused in paraphrase and 
pestered with intolerable verbiage. Length then being the head and 
front of the hexameter’s offending, our supposed translator would 
naturally ask, why not shorten the verse, diminish the number of feet, 
and reduce it to, say a pentameter? —a suggestion sanctioned by the 
example of all our other measures, every one of which has been 
curtailed one or more poetic feet in transferring it to our language 
from the ancient. The iambic pentameter is itself an instance, being 
derived from the iambic trimeter of the classic drama, of which an 
<nglish sample exists in the Alexandrine, used as an appendage in 
the Spenserian stanza and heroic rhyme ; and Chapman’s Homer is 
a specimen of its employment consecutively. Convinced of the feasi- 
bility of the suggestion by this analogy, our translator tries the 
experiment of the dactylic pentameter; and at once carried away 
and transported out of himself by the brilliancy of his discovery, he 
rushes forth from his garret or the public bath, whichever you choose, 
partly like Archimedes and partly like Petronius Arbiter’s Eumolpus, 
shouting Zureka / ana chanting in rhapsodical strain the first verses 
of the Iliad :— 
“Sing, O gdéddess, the wrath of Achilles Pelides 

Direful, the cause of a myriad w6es to th’ Achaéans, 

Many brave spirits of héroes to Hades despatching, 

And themselves making the ravin of dégs and of év’ry 

Bird of prey —but Zeus’ will was béing accémplished ; 

Frém what time now the two first quarrelled and sévered 

Ruler of mén Atrides and great Achilles.” 


At the threshold he is met by Ellis doctus, the translator of Catullus, 
who is greatly shocked at the licentious violation of all his cherished 
rules for dactylic and other classic metres. ‘ Your first verse,” he will 
say, “ contains at least three capital faults: the last syllable of goddess 
is long by position, and the last syllable of Achilles and first of Pelides 
are long by nature, and you have made them all short.” “ Very true,” 
answers Eumolpus ; “but you must first show that such a thing as 
quantity is known to English prosody, and is recognised in other kinds 
of English verse, before your objection can be admitted as valid in the 
case of dactylic verse.” Having silenced the learned with this argu- 
ment, Eumolpus proceeds to rhapsodise the mob :— 


‘To him, praying thus, hearkened Phoebus Apollo ; 
Wroth in his heart, he went down the peaks of Olympus, 
Having his bow on his shoulders and well-covered quiver. 
Clanged then his arrows his shoulders upon as wrathful 
He himself moved, and like night was his aspect advancing ; 
Then at a distance he sat from the ships, and an arrow 
Sent, and great was the clang of the bow made of silver. 
First upon mules and swift-footed dogs fell his anger, 
Then at themselves despatching a keen dart, smote them, 
And without ceasing the funeral pyres burned thickly.” 
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And here Eumolpus stops to explain and set forth the merits of his 
translation. ‘ Observe,” says he, “ how I have rendered the effects of 
the original, and even surpassed it, in this passage, particularly that 
beauty so much admired and cultivated by the ancients — the echo of 
the sound to the sense. Do you not hear the rattle of the arrows, 
together with the jarring sound of the quiver upon his shoulders as he 
moves, in — 
‘Clanged then his arrows his shéulders upén’? 


*‘Clanged then’ are the arrows; ‘upon,’ with the accent strong and 
sharp on the last syllable, is the jarring concussion of the quiver 
upon the shoulders of the god. And do you not also catch the whizz 
of the arrow in ‘sent’ at the beginning of the line?” At this point 
in his discourse a stone whistled by the ear of Eumolpus; many 
others followed and rattled about the portico. He took the hint, and 
cowering, fled down the street with all the speed that his feet would 
carry him, pursued by the shouts and missiles of his offended auditors. 
In the hurry of his flight a few stray leaves of his voluminous manu- 
script escaped from his bosom and fell to the ground. I picked them 
up, and will conclude this article with his rendering of the combat of 
the gods in the twentieth book of the Iliad :— 
““S6 these béth arotising the blést gods committed 

And with themselvés broke férth in dire conténtion ! 

Dréadfully thundered the father of mén and of géds both 

Frém above, bit from benéath did Pos¢idén shake the 

Boundless éarth and precipitous téps of the mdéuntains ; 

Fountainy Ida from féet to the highest peaks trémbled ; 

With it the ‘I'rdjans’ city and ships of the Achaians. 

Fear seized the king of th’ inférnal tribes, Aidéneus, 

Whd from his throne leaped, crying out lest from abdve, earth 

Earth-shaking Poséidon should break through, disclésing 

His dread abddes to the gaze of both mén and immortals 

Horrible, dismal, and which the gods abhor éven!” 


R. D. WINDEs. 


A GROUP OF POETS. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


HEN the beauty of a sonnet extorted from Sainte-Beuve the 
inquiry why its author had not written it in Greek and let it 
be placed among the Zrotica of the Anthology, it is fair to think the 
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critic had conceived a high expectation. Of this expectation CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE was the object. In periods very rich in literature — 
Alexandrian, Victorian, Elizabethan, or Periclean — by a very common 
process the larger fames throw over the smaller undue eclipse, and 
evoke a one-sidedness of view which in more than one instance has run 
into some permanent plastic antipathy or neglect. Precisely as Egyp- 
tian superstition proscribed free study of the human frame, and for 
centuries, as a result, repeated its crude shapeless goddesses and gods, 
so the proscription which such men as Shakspeare or Lamartine exer- 
cised over minor contemporaries, by the very glory of their gift left 
the public taste crude and unresponsive to other phases of art. We 
cannot catch the weaker lustres of heaven when heaven is filled from 
east to west by one great presence. But to be true to our age and 
to the many-sidedness which through broadened civilisation and higher 
culture has expanded the thin but noble material of antique thought, 
we must cast an eye on subordinate growths, and strive through them 
to attain an unbroken circle of thought. 

No literature offers more numerous instances of neglect than the 
French. When the national life leapt up into some passionate in- 
dividuality, it was forgotten that this very height was conditioned by 
individualities lower indeed, by artists less intense, but not a whit 
less exponents of contemporary thought. When Lamartine in 1820 
stood at the door of Firmin-Didot with his Aléditations Poétiques 
under his arm — those cries of a loving and tender adolescence — the 
mighty shadow of Chateaubriand lay over the fields ; René, Atala, were 
in all hearts ; the literary posterity of Werther and La Nouvelle Heloise 
had multiplied like an evil progeny of Iocasta ; and the graceful young 
Greek face of André Chénier had been forced to withdraw into the mists 
of French terrorism. There appeared to be no place for the author of 
Focelyn, however melodious his appeal might be. It resembled the 
summons of foolish virgins whose lamps were without oil, and who 
had no right to disturb the supreme possession within. So when the 
sweetness of Lamartine’s verse had wrought a channel for itself, more 
artfully and more disintegratingly than the keenest acid, into the intel- 
lectual associations of the Restoration, it was found that this lordly tree 
shed a twilight which menaced with blight the whole poetical growth 
of France. Careful observers, however — reverent gleaners — could 
detect many a rich talent that had noiselessly developed under the 
shadow of the preponderant one. There were Casimir Delavigne, 
Alfred de Musset, Alfred de Vigny, three lovely singers, not to men- 
tion others — three nightingales (to resort to the favorite metaphor of 
the Minnesanger), who were singing songs of delicate sweetness and 
tenderness while all the world was breathlessly absorbed in the great 
autocrat ; who sang just because they could not help it, from the pure 
rapture which the singing gave their own sympathetic souls, whether 
the world listened or not. Now we can never think of a Catullus and 
his band as writing their marvellous little bits of sensuality or grace 
without a compliment, a A/audite, which the antique world exacted of 
even unwilling audiences. But in Afoise, in Eloa, in Rolla, in Les 
Sept Messéniennes, who can help fancying the wings of the poet’s own 
heart fluttering in rapture at his own performance, the hands of his 
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own spirit clapping in glee over the wonderful beauty it had called 
into being? In the anthologies, Brunck’s Avalecta for example, we 
have remnants of song so sweet, honey from such undoubted Hyblas, 
that we almost reproach the great poets of antiquity for being so 
great and so completely extinguishing these delicate fires by the light 
of their own pitiless genius. No doubt Greece had Alfred de Mussets 
and André Chéniers enough if we had but record of them. And it is 
precisely to these minor poets, to these ripples rather than rivers, 
who feed a national life, to whom we look most diligently for interpre- 
tation of their epoch, for translation of national sentiment into current 
tongues, for clear discs on which lie figured the subtlest phases of 
contemporary life. 

Among the poets who were born, grew up and died, who in birth, 
life and death were embraced by the generous amplitude of days 
accorded to Lamartine, was the poet whose name heads this paper. 
Of intellectual type most unique, the characterisation of the man, the 
mind, and the literary fate demands an analysis more exact than is 
usually allotted the personality of the poet. Our age has grown 
indifferent to the pose in which Victor Hugo places his thought, to 
the odd acrobatic feats which his imagination, like an actor on the 
trapeze of the Cirque des Champs Elysées, periodically rehearses ; 
but with the queer, cold, ghostly music of the Poet of Evil, with this 
Manichean in art, it will be a long time before the world feels itself 
on intimate terms. It would be difficult for the most searching 
criticism to define the salient angle of this nature, or rather, just the 
environment which compressed an originally fair poetic nature into 
the masque in which the world sees it. Baudelaire’s circumstances 
were good. He was born in wealth and respectability, he was sur- 
rounded by appreciative and powerful friends, he had had rare advan- 
tages of travel ; yet nothing could erase from his nature the deep 
underscoring of incurable malady. The melancholy which had come 
with Jean-Jacques, and which had flowed in a dark, sullen stream 
through De Staél, Chateaubriand, St. Pierre, Sénancour, was be- 
queathed to him, only intensified, embittered, pessimistic. The three 
mystical sisters of De Quincey, the J/ater Lacrymarum, the Mater 
Suspiriorium and the Mater Tenebrarum, had been the fairy godmothers 
who presided at his birth and enriched him with their fatal gifts. To 
these was added the AZater Malorum, the Mother of Evil, a sinister 
Israfel of the sweet lute. The entire literature of France of his time 
is impregnated with sighs, wet with tears, rent with the divine wound 
of grief, imbued with the eloquence which the idea that everything is 
in decline communicates ; there is a voluptuous sadness, such as melts 
through poetry when the poets have become a mere luxury of a com- 
plicated and spiritual civilisation. In Baudelaire this sadness, this 
sweet reverie, took an acrid turn, and resulted in a nausea at the very 
evil which he commemorates more frequently than any other theme. 
Not that he was misanthropic ; it is a simple impossibility for him to see 
good in anything. Not that he saw good and misinterpreted it to the 
purposes of malice ; with him it was the old legend of color to the 
blind. It was his destiny (the saddest of all) not to technicalise a 
vague perversity and label it “original sin,” as the theologians have 
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done, but simply to open his eyes, and open them on evil alone. It 
was with him a mathematical result, a dominant mental state, a 
coloring inherent, not adherent. In him was exhibited as a young 
man that remarkable quality which often displays itself in elderly 
painters —an organic defect in the vision which makes them see 
things differently from other people, and differently from themselves 
at earlier stages —a persistent yellow or blue hanging like gauze be- 
tween them and nature, and spreading, unknown to themselves, a 
jaundice over their artistic activity. 

It was towards the year 1849 that Baudelaire first became known — 
known, that is, to a small knot of celebrated men whose acquaintance 
was fame. In a quarter of Paris not specially remote there was an 
old hétel which, although not famous then, has become so since. It 
was here — H6tel Pimodan— in one of those quaint but gorgeous 
salons of the purest Louis XIV style, with its nymphs and satyrs, its 
vast chimney-piece, its fauteuils and sofas rich with pictorial tapestry, 
its great rococo clock, its Frenchified mythological imprint everywhere, 
delicious to the heart of Watteau’s marguis and margquises, that the 
Hashisch-club met, rendered so notable since by the charming articles 
of Gautier in the Revue des deux Mondes. Here were assembled famous 
men and women — women who had sat as models for immortal marbles, 
women who had given to Ary Scheffer the exquisite suggestion of his 
Mignon — poets, critics, artists, testing the mysterious drug, and pro- 
viding for themselves while under its influence a rarer aesthetic séance 
by the luxury of the surroundings. It was the Cénace in its exaltation. 
Among these choice spirits Baudelaire was at first known only as a 
morbidly eccentric dreamer, propounding, as Gautier says, with the 
utmost naturalness theories whose Satanic damnableness chilled the 
blood and shook even the bold visionaries of Hashisch. His manner 
was curiously impressive, insisting, pertinacious ; to his syllables a 
strange emphasis clung; every other word was an enclitic doubling 
the accent, more sharply accentuating the lines, freighted not only 
with unusual thought -ut with all the supernumeraries of it, voice, 
gesture, the rhetoric of tone. ‘There were sacred letters in his words 
—letters which were scarcely breathed above a whisper for the awe 
or the passion that lay coiled within them. It was further remarked 
that their was an exotic savor, an Oriental peculiarity or other about 
him which gave to all he said a yet more un-European expression. 
Baudelaire travelled much in the Indian seas ; he had visited the isle 
which St. Pierre has made illustrious ; and like all really great French- 
men who have travelled —like Joinville, Froissart, Chateaubriand, De 
Tocqueville —he brought back with him the haunting genius oci, an 
abiding home-sickness for the lands he had visited. This lurked about 
him like an indefinable perfume, restless, penetrating, canceiling, so to 
speak, his letters of naturalisation, producing in him moral expatria- 
tion. He brooded continually over the land of the sun, the richness 
of vegetation that is the malady of the East, the fantastic scenery, the 
great languorous sea, the perfumes of the flowers that create swoon 
and vertigo, the graceful half-naked Hindoo women with their volup- 
tuousness, their fire and their indolence. Constantly through his 
saddest as through his sunniest poems the beautiful exotic life, the 
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deathful jungles of the Orient croon mysteriously up. So on antique 
pedestals whereon dance or writhe or supplicate antique gladiators or 
gods, there are garlands of smiling child-faces in relief, flowers, or 
Cupids, or acanthus-leaves as a sort of aesthetic indemnification. So 
in the old masters wreaths of cherub-countenances stir in legions 
round some episode of martyrdom or triumph, as if to shadow forth 
the pity of genius in the beauty of little children. This gave him, in 
whatever company he might be, an air of isolation, an abstraction 
which, in the incessant flash and eagerness, rivalry and vivacity in 
French social life, at times made him a bore and a dead-weight. So 
in his early academic examinations he had never been noted for 
quickness or brilliancy, for his nature had little of that sparkling 
tettiness which we commonly attribute to all the literary grand-children 
of Voltaire ; but his friends saw in the unequalled flame of his eye a 
warmth and a resource which were invisible to others. He was tran- 
quilly ripening to the harvest, slowly imbibing like yellowing wheat 
just the mellowness and soundness which will fit it afterward for the 
king’s granaries. He is described as of marked personal beauty, 
neat to finicalness in attire and habit, a genuine Mahommedan in his 
love of water, and inclined to dandyism — like Lord Byron — by the 
rigorous call of a nature craving all the riches of sensuous forms. 
No nature perhaps was ever more fully imbued with artificiality, or 
was ever in more perfect discord with the great figures of the Pagan 
past ; save in a few exquisite lines he openly disclaimed all allegiance 
to them. He admired them as he would have admired figures cloven 
from the eternal marble, but he infinitely preferred their manifold 
progeny as it developed in the Byzantine and late Roman era. He 
could even delight curiously in the Medieval Latin, in the old hym- 
nologies, in the crude and multiple diction of Apuleius and Petronius 
rather than in the music of the Virgilian and Ciceronian period. It 
is this radical modernness indeed that singles him out from the clas- 
sical brotherhood by whom he was surrounded; from the essentially 
pagan genius — pagan by sympathy, imagery, subject —of Chénier ; 
from the exquisire Attic suavity of Sainte-Beuve ; from the statuesque 
classical form of Casimir Delavigne; from everything which one 
would think pre-arranged to paganise a substance so plastic as a 
poet’s brain. For on all sides— in history, criticism, philosophy, 
belles-lettres — there were streams of influence bearing directly on 
him and deriving their most frequent inspiration from the shores of 
the A2gean. There was the great critic of the Revue des deux Mondes ; 
there was the great philologian who courts and dallies with Homer as 
with a lover, M. Littré; there was Renan with his queer Oriental 
instincts ; there were the Institut and the Académie Frangaise, the very 
Areopagus of classicism ; there were personal friends like Gautier, 
Boissard, de Banville, full of the reading of the ancients: but none 
of these could check that inordinate passion for the literature of 
decadence which had stamped its signet on the mind of Baudelaire. 
There is even pathos in the tenacity with which he clung to the cor- 
rupt and luxurious literatures of the latest form of Greek thought or 
Latin philosophy, as if the language of the great models were too thin 
a’medium to convey the abounding thought of a modern. He utters 
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himself boldly on this point. ‘Does it not appear to the reader,” 
says he, “as to me, that the language of the latest Latin decadence— 
the supreme sigh of a strong man already transformed and prepared 
for the spiritual life —is singularly proper for expressing passion such 
as the poetic modern world has conceived and felt it? ‘The words, 
taken in a new sense, reveal the charming maladroitness of the Nor- 
thern barbarian on his knees before Roman beauty.” Thus by in- 
genious quibbling even he made haste to acknowledge no debt to the 
ancients, and to break the golden bowl of classical tradition. 

The book by which Baudelaire is best known is his translation of 
the tales and poems of Edgar Poe, translations so skilfully inwrought 
into the current phraseology and idiom of French thought that the 
works of the American writer seem new works in their foreign garb. 
Poe has even been claimed as a “talent” peculiarly French; but 
should we grant what the Germans claim from us — Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Emerson—together with what the French, we should have 
little left that is distinctively American. It is not too much to say 
that Baudelaire owes to Poe a good moiety of his inspiration. Whole 
fields of thought, entire phrases, the phylacteries which Poe wore as 
his proudest claim to originality, the secret subsoil that underlies and 
makes peculiar all which has been regarded as most intensely Baude 
lairean, came over the seas from the keen-witted American contem- 
porary. It is somewhat singular that M. Gautier, in his notice on M. 
Baudelaire’s life, prefixed to the Lévy edition, quotes with approbation, 
as characteristically his friend’s, whole pages that teem with Poe’s gro- 
tesqué theories. Poe’s Essay on the Poetic Principle has furnished 
Baudelaire with the idea that is ever-recurrent with him: that the w#/7/ 
is the supreme literary agent; that the destiny of poetry is neither 
didactic nor exegetical truth, but like virtue it is its own highest con- 
summation. In common with Baudelaire, this was the theory of Balzac. 
As with Poe, so with Baudelaire there are mysterious ideal women —all 
moonshine and melancholy — flitting across the vision ; lovely, wan 
apparitions, ideally sweet, perplexingly vague, gifted with strange 
magnetic eyes that fix themselves on the reader and: exercise over 
him a weird spell. There is a hush, too, in his style as if the ear 
were listening for mysterious footfalls in the night, and all that ac- 
companiment of indefinable pomp, muffled music, vapory splendor, 
torturing anxiety that gather at the threshold of Poe’s stories and 
escort the reader into their mazes. To the lines “To Helen” may, it 
is thought, be traced the mystic fondness that Baudelaire has for de- 
scribing eyes, eyes that peer out like gargoyles at the most unexpected 
points coupled with epithets most quaint. There are other oddities 
which, like the monkish devices in old manuscripts, signalise the 
individuality of the writer, if they do not mark certain nervous idio- 
syncrasies of his. M. Gautier notices, among other curious traits, 
the predilection which his friend had for cats — their velvety ways, the 
sphinx-like attitude they assume in repose, the strange perfume that 
seems to emanate from them, the ready sympathy they show sedentary 
folk, the gentle elegance of their demeanor, and the sinister night-side 
to their lives when with mysterious cries they seem to enter into com- 
munion with the supernatural. He had addressed many beautiful 
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lines to them, “ Chat séraphique, chat étrange, En qui tout est comme 
en un ange, Aussi subtil qu’ harmonieux.” Among a people so selfish 
and so exclusive in their views of art, ic cannot be doubted that the 
wonderful fictions of Poe, when once they had been insinuated through 
the clever translations of Baudelaire, caused a sensation. The hit 
was decided. It is curious thus to track an influence that steals over 
the Atlantic and makes itself at home in a consciousness so void of 
all Germanic taint. 

If Baudelaire is read by the general public chiefly as the editor of 
an alien author, there is a more special circle to whom he has com- 
mended himself by his compositions in verse. Sainte-Beuve, in 
divining the motive that prompted Baudelaire to choose such fantastic 
and horrible themes, represented the poet as soliloquising thus :— 
“T will find poetry, and find it where nobody else had thought of 
gathering or uttering it.” This was on the dung-hill, the gibbet, in 
the haunts of degradation, in people at whom society had hurled its 
malediction, in sympathetic horror, poison, serpents, the burial of a 
cursed poet, the prayer of a pagan, the love of lying, in dim Parisian 
wanderings and dreams, in condemned women, wine, death, exotic 
perfume, the albatross, the anterior life, the Madonna of the pierced 
heart, in idealised spleen, morbid self-search, wistful evening light, 
tears, blood, ennui, pain. It would be hard to find a quainter reper- 
tory of titles, a more unique treatment, a greater faultlessness of 
rhythm, a daintier coying with debatable grounds between positive 
immorality and the noble missionary instinct of the poet to regenerate 
and to cleanse. After describing with appalling minuteness a heap 
of rottenness which he had observed in one of his walks, he lets fall 
upon it a ray of celestial light ; it is heaven opening upon the Jews 
that stoned Stephen. The reader is satisfied ; for in all this impurity 
there is a kernel of sweetness, a nucleus of fine indignation for what 
he sees. The book opens with a benediction and closes with a curse ; 
and never book had stranger entitlement: /Yowers of Evil. The 
parts into which it is divided bear out the singularity of this general 
appellation: Spleen and Ideal, Parisian Pictures, Wine, Flowers of 
Evil, Revolt, Death. The book is the last blossom of an intellectual 
movement, into the very marrow of which has distilled the poison of 
melancholy with cruel sundering force. The author sees nothing 
good but the devil. The refined diabolism of some of his expressions 
would lead us to think that the spirit of the Semitic race had taken 
possession of him with all its voluptuous badness. For the devil was 
always a genial spirit until the fierceness of a Southern fancy stripped 
him of his powder and ribbons. Among the pieces coming under the 
caption Spleen and deal are many fine, many tender, and many 
powerful ones. In the great sobbing Alexandrines in which many of 
these weep out their bitterness and grief, we recognise a device to 
convey both by form and meaning the burdened sense of what was 
in the writer. He seldom indulges in short jubilant lyric forms, for 
he is seldom gay, and what gaiety he has is content with the plaintive 
roll of octosyllabic measures. It is a sort of sonnet that he prefers. 
He shared Poe’s whim in regard to succinctness in poetical work. 
There are no long poems in the volume. In the opening piece he has 
this weird stanza: 
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Sur l’oreiller du mal c’est Satan Trismégiste 
Qui berce longuement notre esprit enchanté, 
It le riche metal de notre volonté 
Est tout vaporisé par ce savant chimiste. 
He compares the poet to the albatross, the prince of the clouds, that 
haunts the tempest and smiles at the archer, but when exiled amid 
derision to the earth, his giant wings hinder him from moving. 
There are perfumes, he says, fresh as children’s flesh, sweet as haut- 
boys, green as meadows; others having within them infinite things 
like amber, musk, incense, singing the rapture of the heart and the 
senses. ‘Then there is a most lovely cluster of lines, full of Hybla 
and Hymettus, which sing the beauty of youth: 
A la sainte jeunesse, 4 l’air simple, au doux front, 
A l’ceil limpide et clair ainsi qu’une eau courante, 
Et qui va repandant sur tout, insouciante 
Comme I’azur du ciel, les oiseaux et les fleurs, 
Ses parfums, ses chansons et ses douces chaleurs ! 


There is in these lines an unction like a bath of nard and rose-water. 
In the piece “ L’Ennemi” we hear the muffled tread of Manfred, and 
through him, of Faust. In “La Vie Antétieure” breaks forth India 
in all her royal charm, the voluptuous calm, the deep blue skies, the 
lazy radiance of the sea, the naked slaves macerated with spices, 
fanning the poet with fans of palm, and striving as their only solici- 
tude to fathom the pain gnawing, like the worm in the over-ripe fruit, 
at his heart. ‘Then the vast savage sea as it struggles with the human 
will, attracts his attention, both limitless, both untamable, both beau- 
tiful. He writes of “Don Juan on the Styx,” a noble tragic irony 
pervading the poem, like a sneer in bronze. To use an image already 
employed: it resembles the king in the Arabian Nights who was 
changed to marble to the waist while his shoulders bled still under 
the torture of his enemy. This strangely solemn poem is half marble, 
but it bleeds at the heart. He confesses farther on that Lady Mac- 
beth —“‘a dream of Aischylus budding at the North ”—is his ideal, 
or one of the sublime monumental women of Michael Angelo. In 
“La Masque,” a poem that has the sly, languorous glance of the 
serpent in it, he sees a blasphemy on art, for he stands before a 
statue representing a woman “ of divine form, promising happiness,” 
but terminating in a bicephalous monster; the one a masque—a 
“thievish ornament, a face lit up with grimace exquisite”; the other 
a beautiful weeping female. He then invokes Beauty, “fairy of the 
velvet eyes, rhythm, perfume, only queen.” “Parfum Exotique” 
carries him with shut eyes to “an idle isle where nature yields strange 
trees and savory fruits,” while “perfume of green tamarinds fills the 
nostrils, trembles on the air,” mingled with the song of maziness. 
“ As other spirits float on music, mine floats on perfume,” he adds in 
“La Chevelure,” a poem of strange Eastern grace ; the lock of hair, 
he says, “transports him to the Orient,” “contains a dazzling dream of 
sails and gondoliers, of masts and pennants,” “an infinite rocking of 
balmy idleness,” “ blue hair, pavilion of outstretched darkness.” ‘The 
oil of coco, gourd, and musk breathe through these palpitating lines. 
From “Sed Non Satiata” we get more than a hint at a passion 
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Baudelaire conceived early in life for a “ Sorciére au flanc d’ébéne, 
enfant des noirs minuits.” Addressing one of his myth-like women 
he says, “her eyes are like polished minerals ; in this heart symbolic, 
strange, where all is steel, and gold, and light, and diamonds, shines 
ever like a useless star the frozen majesty of childless womanhood,” 
He is “certain that the tomb will understand the poet,” and in some 
very sweet verses, invoking “the mother of souvenirs, mistress of 
mistresses,” he says, “ Methought I breathed the perfume of her 
blood.” ‘Let my deep heart feed full upon a lie, and swooning on 
thine eyes as into dreams, dream long beneath the shadow of thy lids.” 
There is in “ Confession” a Tennysonian richness of tint: the moon 
is shining ; Paris is asleep ; two lovers are walking together ; suddenly 
from the voice of the beloved, “clear and joyous as a tramp at 
sparkling morn,” breaks a plaintive cry, “a note fantastic, that nothing 
here below is certain, no building on strong hearts, both love and 
beauty go.” “Harmonie du Soir” is the soul of impalpable music 
going forth as the purpling dusk spreads over the world. Who but 
Baudelaire ever thought of “pleasures sharper than ice or iron,” 
“confidences sobbed at the confessional of the heart,” “rhymes of 
crystal,” “a dais of empurpled trees and palms, where idleness rains 
upon the eyes,” “a tear iris’d like a piece of opal”; “the gold-be- 
sprinkled eyes of cats,” “thy floating dreams are full of humming- 
birds,” “love, the grain of musk that lies unseen within Eternity” ; 
“eyes through which flies and filters something sweet as Night,” 
“the ceaseless plaint that sobs within the fountain,” “the metal 
throats of clocks speak every language ”’ ; “the sun that fills both brain 
and hive with honey,” “rocks where holy Anthony saw surge like 
lava naked breasts, purple with temptations” ; “making a honey of 
grief,” “vague glances white as twilight flash from upturn’d eyes,” 
“the childless prostitute that looks death in the face jike new-born 
children,— hateless, without remorse”; “’tis Death that mounts in 
riot to the brain and gives us heart to march till eventide”? It is 
only after repeated reading that the whole force of this eccentric 
genius dawns upon the reader. At first the preponderant emotion is 
surprise, horror, repugnance ; the gauze of allegory is between you 
and the author ; the leaves conceal the fruit ; there is but vague relish 
for the metaphysical environment ; the ideal hovers in starry faintness 
before the eye. But at the second reading all clears up, the autumn 
mists roll away, the violet depths unveil in all their serenity. It is 
then only that Baudelaire becomes a favorite ; you must toil for it; 
but the reward is sweet. You have become conscious of a new set of 
emotions ; Baudelaire has found his poetry ; the wager is won. After 
studying such pieces as “Tristresse de ia Lune,” “Le Cygne,” 
“L’Invitation au Voyage,” “ La Madonne,” “ Un Voyage a Cyileére,” 
‘*Les Vins,” we come to the conclusion that no greater beauty lies 
within the compass of the entire French language. Every mood of 
this extraordinary artist, doubtless, does not please; but there is a 
serene sweetness beyond the horror that he paints, a blossom beside 
the reptile, a tender music through all the discord. Like Iphigenia, 
the poet is mysteriously stolen away before the sacrifice is finished, 
before he has uttered words that cannot be recalled ; there is alway a 
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white stag at the last to redeem our wounded sense, to claim the 
“maker” in triumph. 

Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, Poe, Heine, were favorite authors 
with Baudelaire. ‘ Thanatopsis,” “ A Vision of Fair Women,” have 
found echoes in the * Flowers of Evil.” Our author also translated 
De Quincey’s “ Opium-eater,” and wrote a book called “ Artificial 
Paradises.” His “ Little Poems in Prose” have become celebrated 
as exquisite little statuettes or bits of fifteenth century carving. They 
are in the manner of Aloysius Brand. In summing up his literary 
career, it would be well to remember that Charles Baudelaire was 
neither an iconoclast nor a mourner over the beauty of pagan types. 
He was the child and the servant of his age, innocently sensuous, 


brilliantly new, faithful in his work. 
J. A. H. 


ETIENNE.* 
By Epmonp ABOUT. 


[Trans!ated for ‘he Southern Magazine.] 





TIENNE, it must be premised, was neither his Christian nor 

his family name. Perhaps he had affixed that modest pseudo- 
nym to a vaudeville, bluette, or series of short spiteful newspaper 
articles — some sin of his youth. ‘This vague piece of information I 
received from him personally, after having accepted the task which I 
now perform. 

“T have but a short time to live,” he said, “and am unwilling that 
my memory here on earth should remain a mystery. A few pages of 
explanation are due to those who have envied my gooa fortune or 
blamed my conduct; and those too must be warned who might be 
induced to follow my example ” 

On my observing that he was not the only one concerned in this 
narrative, and that the disclosure of his name would be certain to 
point out the authors of all his misery, he replied: “Do not use my 
name then; write the history of famous James, celebrated Peter, or of 
Etienne. Yes, I did bear the last name for a month or two. My 
friends will recognise me quickly enough, and you know that the 
opinion of the crowd impresses me little. Scandal must be avoided ; 


* Entered according to Act of Co gress, in the year 1873, by Turnbull Brothers, in the office 
of the Librarian of Congress at Washing:on. 
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but if you ever had any esteem and friendship for me, let the expe- 
rience which is the cause of my death not be lost to the world.” 

A fortnight after this conversation he died, leaving behind him no 
written will. ‘The following narrative may therefore be regarded as 
the testament of this highly gifted and generous man. 


My earliest intercourse with Etienne dates from the second Satur- 
day in January, 185—. I made his acquaintance at the table of poor 
Alfred Tattet, who adored poetry and painting, and who has won 
substantial immortality through a dedication from Musset. At that 
hospitable board fame was respired in large draughts. Judge of the 
emotions which must have agitated a poor literary recruit like me 
upon hearing the most illustrious names in every branch of art an- 
nounced one after the other! My eyes and ears were no longer my 
own ; I devoured each face, I drank in each word ; I had the air of 
a Beeotian rustic admitted by mistake to a banquet of the gods. 

Of all the celebrated men, Etienne (since we have agreed to call him 
so) struck me immediately upon my entrance. I was not attracted, but 
fascinated. Looking at present for the causes of this first impression, 
I find only one: it was because he represented the type of the brilliant 
writer such as we picture him @ friorz. He was tall, dark, slender, and 
of martial appearance. His beard, which no razor had ever touched, 
and his rather long hair, hung down loosely, but not negligently, in a 
state of orderly disorder. His toilet could have passed for a master- 
piece, so coquettishly were the laws governing our every-day dress 
evaded. The cut of his coat, the tie of his white cravat, the shape of 
his vest — what else shall I name? — everything, down to his watch- 
chain, was original, pleasing, and calculated to show his person to 
the greatest advantage ; not one detail seemed left to accident or to 
the tailor’s decision. Yet nothing called to mind the extravagant 
oddities of 1830. It would have been impossible to say in what 
respect this costume offended against the reigning passion. ‘There 
was a studied elegance without affectation, a comfort without dis- 
regard for decency, and a pungent boasting without swagger about 
this gentlemanly dandyism which dazzled me. 

Etienne was then between thirty and forty years of age; the reader 
will easily understand the reserve which prohibits me from giving the 
precise number. His parents, good people of the middle class, being 
in more than comfortable circumstances, almost rich, had sent him to 
college, and after he had gone brilliantly through the course, he boldly 
entered the field of letters. His début was most successful; en- 
couragement was showered upon his young head, and from no mean 
quarters. Balzac declared that he had ideas, Stendhal that he 
reasoned accurately, and Mérimée that he wrote well. The great 
poets of the age exchanged verses with him ; Sainte-Beuve devoted a 
scholarly study to him, David d’Angers executed his bust, and M. 
Ingres sketched his portrait in crayon. When I had the honor to 
make his acquaintance, people had begun to ask why he did not 
aspire to a seat in the Academy. 
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He had written from twenty-five to thirty volumes, poetry, miscel- 
Janies, criticisms, tales, and especially novels. More fortunate than 
Balzac, he had succeeded four or five times in the drama; but it was 
the general opinion that he had not yet developed his powers to their 
fullest extent. Old Provost, of the Comédie Frangaise, a very genial 
and keen-witted man, used to say: “M. Etienne has a ‘ Marriage of 
Figaro’ in his pocket”; and a noted bookseller, who had published 
the greater part of his works, often asked him: ‘‘ When are you going 
to begin ¢#e novel of the nineteenth century? It is a task for which 
you are eminently fitted.” Shrugging his shoulders, he would reply : 
“Wait till I have sown my wild oats ; I don’t know either what I am 
doing nor how I am living. My shoulders are carrying a fermenting- 
tub. Who can tell whether the contents, when drawn off, will be slop 
or good wine?” 

He had wasted much of his talent and his whole patrimony. 
Rumor, which in those days rarely found its way into print, but ad- 
dressed the ear, declared that his debts amounted to a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred thousand francs, though he lived in sumptuous 
apartments, all littered up with fine paintings and furniture that could 
never be got at when wanted. His literary work, of which he was 
still the proprietor, but turned to poor account financially, was of a 
very mixed character ; for nine or ten volumes worthy of living, there 
were many which he might have dispensed with writing, and which 
he had written without knowing why, in a kind of somnambulistic 
way. Sometimes the fever of production would nail him to his table, 
and he would strike off five or six volumes at a heat ; sometimes he 
took pleasure in playing the rich man, living upon an income no 
longer his; then again, when his creditors became importunate, he 
would take his resolution like an honest fellow and yoke himself to 
some task as thankless as it was lucrative, taking care to conceal his 
name. ‘These irregularities in his labor, finances and conduct, some 
duels, some successes among women of a questionable character, 
finally the reputation of being a perfect gallant, strengthened his 
rare personal charms. He had brilliant eyes, and his manly voice, 
husky at moments, was one of the most sympathetic I ever heard. 

Moreover, he was a capital fellow and a jolly companion. He 
drank his wine pure and in bumpers, according to the old French 
custom; but abstained from coffee, spirits, and tobacco, and in 
nothing went beyond due bounds. He continued a gentleman even 
in his most uproarious bursts of merriment, and even his words never 
got tipsy, though they sometimes revelled. 

The only thing which perplexed me that evening was seeing him 
expend the best part of his verve in attacks upon the noble career of 
letters, which I was so proud of having just then entered. Accord- 
ing to him, the literary profession was the last of all. To accept 
so wretched a lot one should be without an uncle in the cobbler’s 
craft or a godfather in the excise. “Not only are our brother 
writers, great and small, that is to say, every one who has either the 
talent or the presumption to wield a pen, hostile to us, but so is the 
public itself and the unlettered people, who cannot patdon our being 
superior to them. No matter what we do we get blamed. If I 
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write much, people say I make a business of literature and call mea 
penny-a-liner ; if I write little, they declare that I am at my wit’s end 
and have nothing more to say; if I write neither much nor little, 
they imagine that I am husbanding my small stock. Each success 
renders the next one harder, for the public grows more exacting in 
proportion as we give a higher idea of our powers ; the least little 
stumble, and they instantly exclaim at the four corners of the earth 
that we are old, broken-kneed horses, unable to get up again. We 
are foolishly expected to produce a masterpiece each time ; yet how 
many masterpieces have Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Ariosto, ‘Tasso, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, Defoe, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Le 
Sage, given us? One apiece, two at the very highest. ‘To create a 
masterpiece, gentlemen, is to throw one’s whole being into a single 
work. Supposing I were to commit this piece of imprudence to-day, 
I should die of starvation the next year. Will the public provide me 
with an income? Prove, if you can, to that tasteless glutton that 
quality is of greater value than quantity! We are galley-slaves, con- 
demned to ceaseless labor, even when we have nothing new to say ; 
we are obliged to chew our thoughts incessantly, to give an entirely 
new coloring to former impressions, to repeat over and over again, 
till we reach the ripest old age, the three or four original ideas that 
we happened on in our youth! Oh! if mankind would but lose the 
stupid habit of reading, or if some honest usurer of Versailles or 
Chateau-Thierry would just set me down in his last will for twelve 
thousand livres per annum, as I’m alive I would make a vow to 
touch neither pen nor paper till doomsday! What a fine life it would 
be! How soft the sunlight, how pretty the Parisians themselves 
would seem to me, had I the right to say while getting into my slip- 
pers in the morning: Not one line to trace to-day!” 

He continued in this strain for a long time, with a fire which it is 
not in my power to give, but which somewhat amazed me. Doubtless 
my neighbor divined what I felt, for he whispered in my ear: “ Don’t 
mind his words; he is always so when he works for bread, and the 
poor fellow has been doing nothing else for the last six months.” 

This revelation aroused in me a contempt for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Such a man wanting bread! The writer of so many ex- 
cellent works compelled to live from hand to mouth! His keen ap- 
petite, which had at first delighted me, now made me feel sad ; if he 


dines so heartily, thought I, it is, perhaps, because he has not break- 


fasted. But an hour after the repast, when the guests, assembled in 
the drawing-room, were crowding round the card-table, I saw him 


edraw from his pocket a handful of gold, some bank-notes, and some 


small change. He fought against the strongest, staked large sums, 
brake the bank, lost all he had without showing the least chagrin, 
then rewon his money and a hundred louis besides, without manifest- 
ing any satisfaction. He was the man to have kept up this fighting 
til morning, nor did I find time pass slowly in looking at him ; but 
the lady of the house made us all leave half-an-hour after midnight. 
Before separating, the guests exchanged many shakes of the hand 
upon the pavement of the Rue Grange Bateliére. I could not re- 
frain from speaking to M. Etienne, and expressing the great admira- 
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tion I felt for his talents and my personal sympathy. He took my 
arm, and, as he drew me along toward the Rue Drouot, replied with 
surprising familiarity : “You have been very good. You have lis- 
tened, you have been attentive, and have not touched a card. I have 
not read your literary trifles —is it possible for one of our horrible 
craft to read ?— but it appears you are doing well and commanding the 
respect of the language. I’d rather see you at something else ; you 
are still young enough to learn chair-making: however, man does not 
choose his own destiny. Come to see me, and if I can serve 
you —, 

This almost paternal kindness from a man who was my senior by 
not fifteen years emboldened me, and I took courage to ask him for 
a letter of introduction to the editor of a well-known Review. “ You 
are unlucky,” he said, with charming familiarity. “We are at war 
with each other, and have been for several years; but no matter, you 
shall have the letter.” 

“ But if you are his enemy —” 

“ He will understand that I am so no longer upon seeing me ask a 
favor of him. Devil take me, though, if I remember a single word 
of our quarrel.” 

“Ts it possible that writers of the first rank fall out and make up 
their differences in this way?” 

“Wait till you are something, and you will see. But here I am 
leading you along without knowing whether our way is the same, 
Where are you going?” 

“ Home to bed.” 

“Indeed? When it is scarcely an hour past midnight? Havn’t 
you more youth than that in you? As for me, I don’t care to 
sleep, as I have to deliver an article before ten this morning. I’m 
going to the Bal de l’Opéra, you must go too ; we shall sup with the 
leading ladies, you must go home with me, and I will sign your pass- 
port to the Review while you watch the sun rise. I really want it so. 
Come on!” 

I foilowed him unresistingly ; this demon of a man had me so com- 
pletely in his power that I was no longer my own master. Neither of 
us had tickets, but he entered boldly and said to the men at the box- 
ticket office: “Have you a box for me?” They hastened to show 
the way, and installed us in as fine a box as we could wish. “ Re- 
tain your check,” said Etienne to me, “in case you should lose me. 
We meet here again at half-past two. ‘Till then you are at full lib- 
erty to stay or go; consider yourself at home.” ‘This said he left 
me, and I began to look around the hall, satisfied that discretion for- 
bade my following him. 

Some time after, having ventured out into the lobby, I saw him 
standing against a column, right near the green-room. Five or six 
masked figures vied with each other in provoking him, and he 
answered them all at one time with admirable ease and dignity. The 
men gathered round him to listen, and the petty journalists, who 
called him their dear master, picked up the crumbs of his wit. It 
was the first time I had witnessed a like scene, and I was vastly as@ 
tonished when, pulling out his watch, he called me with a wink of his 
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eye: sure enough, it was half-past two, and it seemed to me we had 
just come! 

He drew me away in the direction of the Café Anglais, and upon 
my observing that neither of us was hungry, he said: “What of 
that? People do not sup to satisfy hunger, they sup for amusement. 
We shall have Prince Guéloutine, Hautepierre, vice-president of the 
Jockey Club, and Opporto, the drollest of money-brokers, besides five 
anonymous bayaderes, whom I have picked up in the dark, but who 
are neither bad-looking nor stupid.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“First, because I have talked with them, and secondly, because 
their eyes are well-shaped. A mask conceals but little from him who 
knows how to see: two eyes faultlessly set in their sockets indicate a 
young and, almost always, handsome woman. This law was revealed 
to me by an Armenian of Constantinople, and I have verified it a 
hundred times in ten years at the Bal de l’Opéra.” 

The event proved that he was not much mistaken. When we were 
all together in the large parlor which he had engaged, the maskers 
removed their dominos, and even the least handsome of the five was 
amiableenough. Etienne did them the honors with an elegant foppish- 
ness which showed his great superiority, disdaining to pay attentions 
to any of them, yet too refined to let them see a feeling which we 
divined. He had evidently invited these inferior beings only to en- 
liven the meal with, and to make a study of manners ; but the habit 
of speaking, of acting, of being prominent, was so strong with him 
that he unconsciously took the lead in conversation, and dazzled us 
all by a perfect pyrotechnic display of genius. Paradoxes sparkled 
upon his lips, felicitous jests went off like shots ; sometimes a noble 
and poetical idea would soar like a rocket to the sky, and descend in 
gross Rabelaisean mirth. With this amusement he pleased himself 
till six o’clock, when, suddenly remembering that he had work to do, 
he went out to settle the bill. The fat money-broker was drunk, the 
vice-president of the Club had gone to sleep, the Russian prince, 
flaming like a lighthouse, laid his rubles and serfs at the feet of a 
chorus-singer of Bobino; as for myself, my head ached and I felt a 
sore need of breathing in the open air again. 

Etienne, always cool and affable, saw his company into coaches 
with the fine manners and noble airs of a lord of the castle, whisper- 
ing a pleasant word to the men, slipping money to the women. 
“You,” he said to me, “will come with me for your letter.” 

And now we tramped, side by side, to the middle of the Chaussée 
d’Antin. I could not refrain from saying to him: “So, my poor 
master, you wish to emigrate to a better world? The life you are 
leading is a continual suicide ; the greatest physical or moral strength 
would succumb to it in six months.” He had himself enjoined upon 
me to be thus familiar with him, and I obeyed, though not without 
some embarrassment. 

Smiling, he replied: “Is it not? I have been saying the same 
thing to myself every day for ten years and more; but what am I to 
do? I have no choice; man must follow his destiny to the end. 
Would you believe that, sincerely speaking, I would rather plant 
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beets in a country town, with a sweet little wife and half a dozen 
urchins around me? But planting beets is a luxury my means will 
not permit me to indulge in for a long time. Thus far I have sown 
nothing but debts, and, according to all appearances, I shall reap the 
sheriff and his officers shortly. My person is mortgaged, I no longer 
work for myself; the citizen who should entrust his daughter’s happi- 
ness to me would instantly be appointed chief lunatic in the Charen- 
ton asylum.” 

“Yet we see many citizens, who have grown rich, throwing away 
their daughters and millions upon petty viscounts, over head and ears 
in debt. Your name has a hundred times the lustre of these, for 
which so high a price is paid. Who would hesitate between a noble- 
man by accident and a prince of literature?” 

“There will be no hesitation, I reply ; the lordling, genuine or 
counterfeit, will always be chosen without need of the ballot. The 
worst of these fellows is quoted at a higher figure in the matrimonial 
market than the best of us.” 

“ But if the men have prejudices, the women have none, and there 
are many independent ones. They know you, they have read you, 
they have spent delightful hours over your books, they owe to you 
many a reverie ; and these charms of their admired author, this fas- 
cinating power, which, exerted at a distance, has won you so many 
successes in the world, might be just as likely —” 

“Tush, tush, my boy! My successes! In the first place, I do not 
go into society ten times a year, and, when that does happen, I do 
not relish being stared at like a strange animal, and steal away as 
soon as possible. It is true, I have met with something like adven- 
tures ; there are some creatures, with a mania for collecting, who 
gather into a private album every man who has gained a little renown. 
I have received well-written confessions, and have answered them, 
expending in these epistolary labors the matter for five or six novels ; 
but every time circumstances have obliged me to stand face to face 
with one of these loving correspondents, I found her old and ugly 
enough to put the Russian army to flight, and I consider myself 
lucky, you must know, in having got rid of them before it was too 
late. But here we are at my hut.” 

A very precise man-servant, who had passed the night in his white 
cravat upon a bench in the hall, opened the door before the bell rang. 
In the twinkling of an eye Etienne’s boots, coat, and vest were off, 
and he was enveloped in the ample folds of a dressing-gowa of some 
texture of Oriental silk. Twenty wax-candles were ‘lighted as by 
magic in his study, a perfect bazaar, fantastically decorated with curi- 
osities of every age and country. I had hardly begun inspecting its 
wonders when he cried: ‘‘ Let that rubbish alone, and look at the 
only valuable piece of furniture I have!” At the same time he held 
out to me a bulky copy-book, or, more properly speaking, half a ream 
of stitched paper in a red cover, upon which was written in large 
characters: ean Moreau. 

“What is that?” I asked in astonishment. 

“My masterpiece.” 

“ Unpublished, certainly ; for this is the first I hear —” 
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“ Better than unpublished. Open it and judge for yourself.” 

“ Blank paper!” 

“ All has yet to be done, the title and pian only are finished ; look- 
ing carefully, you would find the summaries in detail of twenty chap- 
ters. What you have there, my dear fellow, is the skeleton of some- 
thing beautiful, which may never perhaps be endued with life. Every 
half century yields the matter for a work as perfect, brilliant, and 
profound as the Gi/ Blas of Le Sage. Jean Moreau, should it see 
the light, will be to me my Gil Blas. Some have begged me, others 
defied me, to construct this monument —a double reason to under- 
take it. I am accumulating materials, my head is cumbered with 
them, like a workshop in disorder ; but the first stone, laid seven 
years ago, will perhaps wait forever for the second.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I must live. Masterpieces, my’ dear fellow, give only 
the publishers a living ; as for us, they kill us. Nothing so profitable 
as those trumpery articles, like the one I am going to write presently. 
They pledge neither the talent nor the reputation of the author, and 
fetch ten louis, cash on delivery. Among other useful and disagree- 
able things I scribble the theatrical reviews for an opposition journal. 
Do you know that this has been a poor week? Not the least little 
bit of drama or comedy; nothing but a silly fairy spectacle, ‘The 
Enchanted Sunflower’ (which, besides, I did not see), by five or six 
gentlemen, the cleverest and most cultivated of whom would scarcely 
make an acceptable porter. Iam going to write twelve columns upon 
this rhapsodical show.” 

“ How comes it you were not at the first performance? I was 
there.” 

“Tt is enough to have to give an account of such abominations ; if 
I had to see them too, I should tender my resignation. But I have 
been thinking that, since you witnessed the affair, you might write my 

feuilleton for me.” 

“T write an article for you?” 

“IT do not see what objection there is, and should find it greatly to 
my advantage.” 

* And you would sign your name to my prose?” 

“Without any scruples; this alimentary literature is of no conse- 
quence. I will engage that, of the six authors of the piece, five never 
wrote a solitary word.” 

“ But the public knows your style.” 

“The public is no more a judge of style than of wines or paint- 
ings ; it judges all things by the label. Come now, sit down and go 
to work, and try to have finished by the time I return from my bath. 
Good-bye!” 

I must confess I felt more like going to bed. The hour seemed to 
me ill-chosen for executing variations upon the theme of “The En- 
chanted Sunflower ” ; but I was a young soldier, which means that I 
was ready to overcome fatigue and fear in giving proofs of ability to 
my chief. I launched boldly into the task, and, as inexperience and 
temerity are often favored, I had finished before nine o’clock, when 
Etienne reappeared. 
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“We are through, are we?” he said, stretching himself out upon a 
rug of white bear-skin. ‘ Read, I am listening.” 

His kind interjections proved to me that I had succeeded. He in- 
terrupted my reading with: “Good! very good! quite like a Min- 
ister’s speech in the columns of the AZonifeur,” and praised the last 
paragraph, protesting that he had never in his life met with so much 
cleverness. He only regretted that I had not begun with a few 
general reflections upon the beautiful fairy art, of which later effort 
has made something mean and contemptible. ‘“ Here, you see, are 
men who have perfect freedom, possessing the means and full discre- 
tionary powers ; the past, present, and future, the true, the false, the 
pathetic, the comical, are their domain ; they are abundantly provided 
with whatever charms the eye and ear, illuminating effects, decora- 
tions, machinery, women, costumes, stage-glitter, dancing, and music ; 
they are freed, as a privilege, from all the rules of the dramatic art, 
and in return for so many concessions we ask of them to transport 
us for four or five hours to a world a little less flat than ours. What 
do they do? They drag us into vulgarities more filthy than the 
gutter of the Rue Mouffetard.” 

While thus speaking he had put a pen into my hand, and I wrote 
as he dictated. Having exhausted his subject, he dwelt upon Shaks- 
peare and the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; he explained how prose 
should alternate with verse in the fairy drama, according as the poet 
rises to the skies or brushes the ground. Four lines upon the con- 
ception and senile plot of “ The Enchanted Sunflower ” brought him, 
without any other transition, to a magnificent landscape by Thierry, 
illustrating the first act. He translated this piece of decorative art 
into words. It was a winter scene. With graceful touches he de- 
picted winter in the forest and its familiar sounds ; the mist-capped 
mountain, the branches covered with hoar-frost, the dense, deep, full 
silence weighing upon the country, the wreath of bluish smoke rising 
perpendicular from the forester’s lodge, the robin redbreast tapping 
at the windows, the famished roe standing against the trees and crop- 
ping the sombre foliage of the ivy. Apropos of the ballet, which 
claimed to be ancient, he enlarged gaily, with as much taste as know 
ledge, and without a shadow of pedantry, upon the dance of the an- 
cient and modern Greeks. A political couplet, of which I quoted 
the pith, furnished him with an occasion to deal some blows at song 
poetry and the literature which is made to order. He wound up with 
a description, truly excellent, in which, on pretence of painting the 
antics of a modern clown, he used a style more motley, disjointed, 
stiff, supple, humorous, and saucy than ever was that of any English 
clown. I was struck with wonder and mortified, for of my poor ar- 
ticle there remained not a single word ; but Etienne continued to 
thank me, as if I had really done all his work. 

He rang the bell. ‘The servant entered to receive the manuscript, 
and gave him some letters. 

The first one that he opened caused him to exclaim: “ Zounds! 
here is one quite to the purpose. It is impossible to enter better 
into the situation. The letter is from a woman, my dear fellow, and 
from a woman of the world, at least she says so. Barring a few va- 
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riations, it comes under class number seven ; for I have classified 
these sentimental lucubrations. She is a widow, she is rich and 
comes of a good family, but she takes care not to hint whether she 
is young or old, ugly or pretty ; alas! I too easily fathom the causes 
of her discreetness on that point. She has read my novels, seen my 
picture, deplored my little trouble, and gently censured my aberra- 
tions ; but she does not say whether she wants to get married, see a 
little fun, or wheedle half a dozen autographs from good M. Etienne. 
I know these tricks. You come too late, my dear madame ; I don’t 
swallow that bait any longer.” 

He threw the letter into the basket, then, suddenly bethinking him- 
self, he took it out again and handed it to me, saying: “Study it, my 
boy, and profit, if you are capable of doing so. Perhaps you may 
one day receive some birds of the same feather, and that is why I 
advise you to become acquainted with class number seven.” 

Whilst he was disposing of the rest of his correspondence I read 
the following :— 


*‘ By the salvation of your immortal soul, Monsieur Etienne, I ad- 
jure you not to judge too hastily the imprudent woman who trem- 
blingly traces these few lines. My mind and heart belong to you 
since the day when God gave me back my freedom ; till then I had 
prohibited myself from thinking of you, I had even ceased to read 
your dear books, though to me a source of such great pleasure that I 
could not forgive myself for doing so. During these last eighteen 
months I have had the boldness to make inquiries concerning you, 
prudently, so as not to alarm those whose watching of me is as arbi- 
trary as it is obtrusive. I know your face, and so well, that it would 
be easy for me to point you out at the first glance in a crowd of a 
thousand persons. Will you pardon the indiscreet but tender curi- 
osity which has traced your real embarrassments and the generous 
follies to which they are due? My dearest wish would be to le © 
you back to a happy and regular life if you favored me with y 
confidence. ‘The fortune which I enjoy is more than sufficient for 
two persons only half reasonable; and as for affection, I have trea- 
sures to give. Heaven owes me my share of happiness, and God 
knows that I have fairly earned it; but I wish to hold it only from 
you.’ If you have formed another attachment, or if I displease you at 
first sight, I shall soon end by taking the veil, as the family have 
counseled me to do; but how are we to know whether we have been 
created for each other? After mature reflection, not being able to 
ask advice of any one, this is what I have hit upon. Attend the 
eleven o’clock mass at the little church of the Trinity, Rue de 
Clichy, on Sunday. [ shall be there early and take a seat, if pos- 
sible, on the right. You will recognise me by my dark-blue velvet 
dress and bonnet, with a black feather; my complexion is fair. A 
man can come and go during divine service without attracting much 
notice. Go up the right aisle until you have caught sight of me, re- 
turn without making any sign, and yield yourself to your reflections, 
then, a few moments after the Lord’s Prayer, come back the same 
way, and if I have pleased you draw your handkerchief across your 
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forehead. But, whatever may be your opinion of my humble person, 
do not wait for me when the service is over, do not offer me the holy 
water, take care not to salute me or follow me, even at a distance. I 
am always accompanied and rigorously watched. Wait till I can 
write to you, and till I find a means of receiving your letters or your 
visits without the risk of exposure. It is not you whom I distrust, 
God forbid! And the proof of it is, Monsieur Etienne, that I sign 
this letter, which puts my honor and peace at your mercy. 
“ HORTENSE BERSAC, ”@¢ DE GARENNES.” 


The first twenty lines were perfectly legible ; but the end, written 
in much greater haste and with rather pale ink, was not so easily de- 
ciphered. The bluish-white letter-paper resembled that which they 
give to travellers in hotels of the second-class ; the left upper corner, 
doubtless stamped with some name, had been torn away. There was 
no envelope ; the letter, folded in the old style, sealed with a wafer, 
and without a postage-stamp, was addressed to M. Etienne, in care 
of M. Bondidier, publisher. 

“Well,” he asked, in his most sportive tone, ‘what do you say?” 

‘“‘T say, my dear friend, that the future author of Yean Moreau has 
lacked discernment for the first time in his life. That letter is from 
a young and pretty widow, living in one of the provinces, rich, devout, 
and in nowise stupid, who has come to Paris expressly to ask your 
hand.” 

“Pshaw! I would like to know where you got your information. 
Come now, you wise Saadi, and demonstrate to me that I am a dunce.” 

“In the first place, then, Madame Bersac is young; her writing 
plainly says so.” 

“A woman’s handwriting, like her shoulders, has the privilege of 
remaining young when all else has grown old.” 

“Granted. But a woman who is not sure of her youth and beauty 
does not at once show herself as she is; she begins by exchanging 
five or six letters, in order to wheedle her judge and prepossess him 
in her favor.” 

“ Now that is a little better reasoning. Goon. You have no need 
of proving that she is devout and lives in a province. A widow? 
Her signature tells me that. Rich? She pretends to, be, I would 
fain believe it, and it matters little to me; but where the deuce do 
you see that she contemplates marriage, and that her ambition may 
not stop half-way?” 

“The proof that she wishes to marry you, my dear Etienne, is her 
not saying so. She simply says that she loves you and that she wishes 
to secure your happiness ; for she is one of those who understand 
none but honorable love, none but lawful happiness. Every line of 
her letter breathes uprightness and sincerity.” 

“Then why this shuffling, this mystery and distrust? From whom 
does she use concealment? Who is the man accompanying and 
watching her? He has an absolute right to her, this gentleman! Will 
you tell me for what reasons this chaste provincial, who is not afraid to 
sign her name to a billet-doux, forbids me to salute her in the street? 
She certainly is less free than she says.” 
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“Tf you would have me refute you by facts, I will not undertake to 
do so, Madame Bersac not having honored me with her confidence; 
but I can give you a very plausible hypothesis, if you will be content 
with it. ‘This young woman is carefully guarded by the family of her 
late husband. In whose interest? I do not know, but we may divine 
by looking closely. Observe that she called herself Mademoiselle de 
Garennes, which means that she belonged to the petty nobility of her 
province ; she thought it a disparagement to marry old Bersac, in 
proof of which she signs her maiden name after the other. Why do 
I say old Bersac? She herself authorises me to do so; for she 
writes: ‘Heaven owes me my share of happiness, and God knows 
that I have fairly earned it.’ Bersac, then, was seventy years old, and 
I congratulate you upon the fact. Now, did you ever hear of a well- 
born young lady, with a good dowry, marrying a man of that age? 
This young and pretty Hortense, then, had nothing. But she tells 
you that she is rich ; consequently her fortune comes from her hus- 
band. Bersac, to the great chagrin of his heirs, has settled a hand- 
some fortune upon his wife, as was proper. Do you comprehend now 
who is the family counseling her to enter a convent? It is not Hor- 
tense’s family. but that of the deceased ; she informs us herself, as we 
may see. ‘ Zhe family,’ she says, and not ‘wy family.’ These people 
would be only too happy to be rid of her, because the whole or a part 
of her jointure would then revert to the collateral relations. I am 
not able to divine all; but I see clearly that they want her property, 
and that they are keeping an eye upon her, for fear she might fly off 
at a tangent by marrying. She wished to vo to Paris; the Bersacs 
have accompanied her thither and taken rooms at a hotel of their 
choice, among people of whom they think themselves sure. She had 
to conceal herself to write this letter, and they did not even allow her 
time to finish it at one sitting ; that ink is ten days old and this not 
older than twenty-four hours. ‘The absence of the postage-stamp 
shows us that the letter, concealed in the lining of a muff perhaps, 
was secretly thrown into a box. Is the matter clear enough, doubting 
Thomas?” 

“That would be saying much ; but I see a glimmer of probability.” 

“It depends only upon you, skeptic, to stand face to face with the 
truth. It wants ten minutes of eleven, and fair Hortense, accom- 
panied by all the Bersacs, is now on her way to the church of the 
Trinity.” 

“Zounds!” he said, “I will satisfy my mind. I do not believe it, 
you know; you will bear me witness that I have not been a dupe for 
one moment. Bersac! a name occurring in comedy! We shall find 
nobody at the place of appointment, unless, indeed, it be some old 
russet, yellow with the winds of forty-five autumns. But never mind! 
we shall have a good laugh. You will accompany me to the mass ; if 
this letter should not contribute to my happiness, it will at least serve 
to benefit you. We shall afterwards breakfast at the eating-house on 
the corner, quite near, whose illustrious proprietor asks twenty five 
francs for a wretched duck, saying to you in a sublime tone: ‘The 
lowest price in the city, Monsieur!’ Do you know, my boy, that the 
world is a merry theatre, and that you can see more comical pieces 
there than at the Odéon? But you are yawning, you unbeliever!” 
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“Yes, I am sleepy.” 
«here you are ; one night of pleasure and study makes you sick ! 


Come, young man! Be strong; follow the example of your senior. 
Perhaps the wheel of my destiny, good or bad, is taking a turn at this 
moment. Rouge or noir? The game must be played, and I am not 
more agitated than if only a florin were at stake!” 

He was not agitated, I dare say, but he was nervous; and every 
time he passed a certain mirror in the style of Louis XIV., he uncon- 
sciously adjusted some part of his dress. I see him still, leaning back 
in his arm-chair @ Za Voltaire, whilst his valet, upon his knees, put on 
his boots ; I see him walking the pavement of the Chaussée d‘Antin 
with great strides, his foot delicate as that of any Parisienne. his leg 
like that of a mountaineer! And I could paint him entering the 
rickety church, swept away two or three years ago by ruthless hands. 
He had on iron-gray pantaloons and vest, and a well-fitting blue 
frock-coat, which set off his figure without inconveniencing him. A 
small piece of red ribbon was in his button-hole, his overcoat was 
thrown over his left arm, and his right hand held his hat. I shall add 
that he wore a turn-down collar, a long cravat, Swedish gloves, and 
not a particle ef jewelry. Nothing more simple and dourgzois than 
this morning attire, and yet I swear to you that Francis I. and 
Henry VILI., meeting upon the Field of the Cloth of Gold, had not a 
loftier air combined. 

He stood motionless and collected for some minutes, then, reso- 
lutely entering the little aisle on the right, he walked up the entire 
length of the church. He then faced about and slowly returned, 
casting his eyes over the crowd, like a man commissioned with num- 
bering the blue bonnets. When he rejoined me, I had no need of 
questioning him; his face expressed ill-humor and scorn. “I was 
sure of it,” he said. ‘ Come, let us have breakfast.” 

“You saw nobody?” 

“Nobody ; positively.” 

“Then I appeal. You did not look properly.” 

“Go and louk for yourself!” 

He did not need to entreat me to make the trial again, and I had 
no difficulty in finding Madame Bersac. She was in the middle of 
the first row of seats, dressed as she had previously announced to us, 
and I may add that the blue velvet became her exceedingly well. 
Her personal appearance was most appetising, if I may be allowed 
touse the word. Her roundish face had the color and solidity of a 
Stvres biscuit, and her figure all the daintiness belonging to a Clo- 
dian beauty. The contrast between her golden hair, her brown eye- 
brows, and black eyes was lovely. Her hand, too strictly gloved, 
after the fashion of the provinces, was small, and her teeth were beau- 
tiful. ‘This is all I was able to note during a cursory and unfavor- 
able examination, as an officer makes a survey under the fire trom a 
citadel. ‘The young widow, whose age her greatest enemy would not 
have estimated to be more than twenty-six years, was seated be- 
tween two fantastic dragons in human shape, who had escaped, it 
seemed to me, from some one or other of Toepffer’s stories. Picture 
to yourself an undersized man of seventy-five years, withered, 
shrunken, and faded as a flower in an herbarium ; and an old virago, 
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with something of a beard, frightful-looking and monstrously fat, }, 
was impossible to see such a pair without thinking of those spide 
couples, of which the female devours her mate after marriage. Th, 
greatest harmony seemed, however, to exist between these monsters. 
they watched by turns, following the mass in their books: as sogn 
the man lowered his eyes the woman would raise her head, and whe, 
the woman resumed her prayers he would resume his watching. 

I hastily rejoined Etienne and rendered him an account of what | 
had seen, not concealing my admiration for the beautiful and touching 
victim. At the first words that I spoke his skepticism, his dandyigm, 
and his freezing looks gave place to sincere emotion ; he grew pal 
and leaned upon me for support. I could not prevail upon hin 
to await the moment fixed for his going back to the front of 
the church ; he darted away like an arrow, upset several chairs, ¢. 
bowed some worshippers, and returned with a radiant face, his hat in 
his left hand and his handkerchief jn his right. ‘“ You are right,” he 
said, “she is simply charming. We love each other, I shall many 
her, and I shall invite you ; but let us go out, I need air.” His im. 
agination was so greatly heated that but for me he would have for. 
gotten to put on his overcoat at a temperature of thirty or forty de. 
grees. We left, and during a full quarter of an hour he unheedingly 
shuffled about in the black and sticky dust which is the snow of 
Paris. For my part I forgot to freeze, though nothing chills your 
blood like a sleepless night ; I felt a strange rapture in listening to 
the nonsense of this great child. 

We saw the congregation come out and disperse in various direc- 
tions. Hortense left the church upon the arm of the withered old 
man and flanked by the giantess ; all three entered the Rue de Ti- 
voli. ‘The young woman did not see us, or, if she perceived Etienne, 
she did not show it; but her two companions, relieving each other, 
turned backed a number of times, the one looking ahead whilst the 
other guarded the rear. Etienne burned with a desire to follow them; 
I restrained him by proving that he would risk compromising all par- 
ties, and so we wended our way to breakfast. , 

Happy man! With what an appetite he devoured time and space, 
not slighting the chicken @ 4a Marengo! The obstacles, the rivalry, 
the plots of the Bersac family disappeared before him like the mutton- 
chops ; he tasted both the Musigny wine and the happiness of being 
loved like a true connoisseur. He ate a dozen or fifteen splendid 
crabs, making quite as many projects more than splendid. It wasa 
double pleasure to see and hear him. He furnished his house, dis- 
cussed the liveries, stocked the stables, galloped upon his favorite 
horse in the side-alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, and designed cos- 
tumes for Hortense such as princesses have not ; he would open his 
drawing-rooms to the é/ife of talent, while the great lords might stand 
waiting at his door. All at once he plunged into the very depths of 
the country, and began one of those idyls which youths dream at 
eighteen years, gathering violets by the bushel and raising triumphal 
arches of corn-flowers. 


Le loup se forge une félicité 
Qui le fait pleurer de tendresse.* 





*The wolf conjures up a bliss which makes him weep with tender emotion. 
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The world wearied him ; he would be all to his wife, in order to 
jave her all to himself. If he found her a little unpolished still 
(nothing more excusable, poor thing !), he would remould her with his 
own hands. “It is not a more difficult task, after all, than to create 
a perfect heroine, as we do every day in our novels. I have fashioned 
more than twenty women, true as life, to please the public; I would 
now fashion the best and most charming for my own use. Zounds! 
eery one for himself. Is it not quite just and natural for a poor ro- 
mancer to enjoy the luxury of a romance for once in his life ?” 

I intimated that his air-castle lacked one important thing. 

“What is that?” 


“The study.” 
“My dear friend,” he replied, in a graver tone, “you know what I 


have been able to produce amidst the hubbub of Paris. Boulevards, 
cards, women, boon companions, creditors, theatres, suppers, duels, 
newspapers, letters,— they have still left me the time to write two or 
three genuine books. You saw this morning that, even with two 
bottles of champagne in my head, I can improvise merrily enough. 
Judge from this what I shall be able to do when quiet, security, hap- 
piness, and honorable love shall have given me back to myself 
thoroughly regenerated! I shall produce masterpieces.” 

“ Fean Moreau?” 

“ ¥ean Morcau first, and a hundred others afterwards. What is an 
8mo volume? Seven or eight thousand lines of print. I can 
dictate five hundred in less than two hours, as you have seen; one 
day of a free and happy man’s life represents ten working hours at 
the lowest count, that is five thousand lines. At this rate I should 
produce a volume every two days, one hundred and eighty in a year, 
with plenty of time for rest. If this large number frightens you, 
reduce it to a half, a fourth, a tenth ; there will still remain eighteen 
volumes per annum. Give me thirty years to live, and I shall have 
at least five hundred and forty volumes upon the shelf. If I die in 
my prime, fifteen years hence, I shall still leave the booksellers a 
more imposing stock than that of Voltaire. We know why the 
writers of our age are all barren, or nearly so: it is because they 
waste nine-tenths of their time and ink in soliciting favors from a 
figurante, indulgence from the tailor, and delays from the bailiff. A 
million lines are daily lost in Paris, to the detriment of the provinces 
and posterity. Take all the men of talent, I know fully two hundred 
and fifty, marry them to women like Hortense, give to each two 
hundred louis per month, and the ages of Pericles, Augustus, and 
Louis XIV. will be but as a day in midsummer compared with ours!” 

He continued in this strain till two o’clock of the afternoon, and 
then he sent me home to bed without the promised letter of introduc- 
tion. I, young and careless, did not awake before nine o’clock the 


next day. 
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LUCAS CRANACH. 


N October 31, 1872, the good people of Weimar celebrated the 
fourth centenary of the birth of Lucas Cranach, the painter of 

the Reformation. From a brief sketch of the life of this friend of 
Luther, which recently appeared in commemoration of that day, 
written by Pastor German, a descendant of Cranach, we make a few 
interesting extracts, and endeavor to weave them into something like 
a connected narrative. 
We possess no exact information of the time of Cranach’s birth, 
nor of the struggles through which he finally emerged the first reli- 
gious portrait-painter of his time. He was born about 1472, at 
Kronach, in the former Franconian bishopric of Bamberg. Nor do 
we know his parentage ; only so much seems to be certain, that his 
family-name was “ Sunder,” or even “ Siinder,” a name still extant in 
Franconia. As Lucas Cranach always wrote his name with C and 
not with K, and often simply signed himself “ Master Lucas, Maler,” 
the erroneous supposition arose that his family-name was Maler, 
Moler, or Miller, while the word “ Mailer” meant simply his profession, 
painter. He himself assumed, as was then often, and is even yet 
sometimes done, the name of the place of his nativity, Kronach, 
changing it into Cranach; his most usual signature being “ Lukas 
Cranach, Maler zu Wittenberg.” ‘The name Cranach is likewise 
given to him in the letters patent of nobility issued by the Elector 
Frederick the Wise in 1508 at Nuremberg ; in which also his coat of: 
arms is prescribed, consisting of a winged dragon holding in his 
mouth a ring set with a ruby ; by which his and his son’s pictures 


may readily be recognised, both having been in the habit of affixing - 


this coat-of-arms to their works. 

His first teacher was his own father. This is assured by a Latin 
memoir written by the tutor of his son's children, Matthew Gunderam, 
a native of Kronach, and in 1556 deposited with other documents in 
the ball supporting the vane on the top of the-church of Wittenberg; 
in which memoir it is stated that “he was taught his art by his 
father.” The first works which directed the attention of the Saxon 
princes to Cranach, are said to have been a pair of antlers and a 
deer, which he painted for Cobourg Castle, in so masterly a manner 
that both hunters and dogs were deceived by them. ‘This faithful, 
life-like imitation of nature, to which he devoted his powers by 
preference, is the distinguishing characteristic of his works ; hence it 
is that his portraits are valued above all others of that time for 
their historic truthfulness. If we wish, for example, to obtain at one 
glance a life-like representation of the great coryphzeus of the Refor- 
mation, we need only contemplate his master-work, the altar-piece in 
the church at Weimar ; where Luther, surrounded by Melanchthon, 
Frederick the Wise, and others, life-sized figures, looks down upon 
us ; and if we are not mistaken, the painter, too, has depicted himself 
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upon this canvas. But a higher flight of genius Cranach never 
attained ; he is below his countryman Albrecht Diirer, and much 
below his Italian and Dutch contemporaries, in point of imaginative 
creativeness. 

We know not when Lucas Cranach first became acquainted with 
the Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, nor when he painted the 
above-mentioned pictures for Cobourg Castle. But that he was 
already known favorably beyond Germany at an early period in life, 
we may assume from the fact that one of his paintings is still extant 
at the Sciarra Gallery of Rome, which bears the date 1504, and which 
js said to be a fine work of art; as also from this, that after having 
become the court-painter of the Elector, he maintained an interesting 
correspondence with the mother of King Francis I. of France, in 
which he offers to barter his pictures for ancient relics in her posses- 
sion. ‘The pictures thus obtained by the king’s mother are still here 
and there to be met with in the State-Galleries of France. He seems 
to have led, up to 1505, a sort of Bohemian life, with no assured 
place of residence. In that year we see him permanently established 
at Wittenberg, however ; as appears from an entry in the Electoral 
accounts: “So Mfl. Meister Lukas von Wittenberg, dem Maler uff 
Bereth ’"—50 Misnia florins to Master Lucas, of Wittenberg, the 
painter, by order. ‘The honorable position of court-painter was held 
by Cranach with three successive Sixon Electors, Frederick the Wise ; 
his brother, John the Constant; and Frederick’s son, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous. An anecdote we may here relate in reference to 
his picture of Countess Catharine, daughter of Henry, Count of 
Henneberg, the ancestress of Frederick the Wise. When the Elector 
commissioned him to paint this picture, he pleasantly said to the 
painter: “ Er mége ihm doch ja diese Hennebergische Henne recht 
wohl malen, als welche dem Hause Sachsen ein gar schones Ei gelegt 
habe ”’—*“ Paint me well this Henneberg hen, since she has laid so 
pretty an egg in the nest of our Saxon house ;” from her the 
powerful lordship of Henneberg came to the Saxon country ; enne- 
berg means “ Hen on the Hill,’’ and the coat-of-arms of the Henne- 
berg Counts was a black hen on a hill —still to be seen in the present 
Saxon coat-of-arms ; this will explain the Elector’s little pleasantry. 

The esteem in which Cranach was held by the Princes was shown 
him by the burghers of Wittenberg likewise. In the year 1519 the 
town-council made him their chamberlain, and in 1537 he was elected 
to the burgomastership, which he filled for seven years, after which he 
voluntarily relinquished it. His townsman, Dr. Martinus Luther, 
seems to have had an unwonted sway and influence over his Witten- 
ergers, as appears from the following circumstance. Bread being at 
one time very scarce at Wittenberg, and the poor suffering greatly, 
Luther gave to the town authorities a heavy rasping in the person of 
D-. Cruciger, the chairman of the board of town-councillors. Master 
Lucas was deputed by them to pacify the irascible old gentleman, and 
succeeded perfectly ; which may show the degree of influence the 
painter had with the reformer. However intimate Luther became 
with him later, it is nevertheless a noteworthy fact, and one which 
still further bears testimony to the reformer’s hardihood, that Cranach, 
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the bold and enthusiastic painter, at first entertained many doubts and 
misgivings in regard to the propriety of the course of Luther, a 
person who dared to make opposition to the Pope and the received 
tenets of religious belief. But this hesitancy and these doubts once 
overcome, no friend was ever truer than Cranach was to Luther and 
the cause of the Reformation ; this friendship ripened into great and 
lasting intimacy. Cranach became Luther’s ambassador, it is said, 
when he wished to marry Catharine of Bora; and on the day when 
Luther’s engagement and wedding were both celebrated at the same 
time, 13th June, 1525, this very memorable act in church-history was 
witnessed but by Lucas Cranach, Bugenhagen, and the Doctor Furis 
Appelles. Cranach painted Luther several times, likewise his wife, 
whom Luther used to call his “herzliebe Kiéthe,” and sometimes in 
jest his “gnadige Frau von Zulsdorf,” from a domain which the 
Elector had presented Luther. Once when Cranach showed him a 
new picture of his wife, he said: “ Now I shall paint a man upon this 
canvas, and send both pictures to the Concilium, with the request that 
the assembled holy fathers tell me which they prefer, the decent state 
of matrimony or the indecent unmarried state of the ecclesiastics. 
Ah, how drear and deserted the world would be without this gracious 
ordinance of God!” When Cranach, in 1536, received the distressing 
news of the death of his eldest son, John Lucas, which occurred at 
Bologna on the evening of the 9th October, and when the stricken 
parents overwhelmed themselves with self-accusations that they had 
sent their son to Italy, where he was to have completed his artistic 
studies, Luther, upon hearing the news, went to Cranach’s house to 
console him. ‘“ Dear Master Luka,” he said, “be gentle ; God means 
to break your headstrong will ; for He loves to test us where pain 
smites keenest, to kill the old Adam within us.” 

When Luther went on his celebrated trip to Worms, it was Lucas 
who was commissioned by the town-council of Wittenberg to supply 
him with what he might need for the journey. On his return he 
wrote to Cranach, which letter we gave in a former article of this 
Magazine. It seems, too, that at Wartburg Castle, Cranach’s counsel 
was frequently requested in the translation of the Bible. Thus 
Luther writes on one occasion to Spalatin: ‘‘When I translated the 
Bible, Master Lukas aided me by counsel and kind offices ; he sent to 
me from the Saxon court many a precious stone to look at, that I 
might find the true meanings of biblical expressions, by closely 
studying the ever-varying play of light and color of these stones ; 
particularly when I translated the 21st chapter of the Revelation.” 
With Melanchthon, Master Cranach lived likewise in intimate rela- 
tions. A letter of Melanchthon is extant in which he requests of the 
Prince of Anhalt some favor for Cranach’s son-in-law, George Dasche, 
or Tassius. 

But the chief interest of Cranach’s life is his touching devotion and 
adherence to the fate of the unfortunate son of Elector Frederick the 
Wise, John Frederick the Magnanimous, a man whose history would 
well deserve more extended notice. It is known that Duke Maurice 
of Saxony, the head of the younger or Albertine branch of the Saxon 
house, eager for the possessions of the elder, the Ernestine braneh, 
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had brought about serious dissensions between the two ; and to obtain 
possession of his cousin’s lands, he even concluded a treaty with the 
arch-enemy of his house, the Emperor Charles V., which looked to the 
accomplishment of his purposes. ‘The Emperor had promised to him, 
in case they should be successful in killing off the Protestant hydra, 
the Electorate of Saxony. Afier some ephemeral successes on the 
part of the assailed prince, John Frederick was totally defeated in the 
battle of Mithlberg (April 24, 1547) on the Elbe river, and himself 
taken prisoner. Luther did not live to behold this terrible blow to 
his magnanimous benefactor ; he had died a few months before. A 
court-martial of which the bloody Duke Alba was president, con- 
demned the Elector to death. It is said that when the sentence was 
announced to him in his prison-cell, he was playing chess with the 
Duke of Brunswick, likewise a prisoner. They stopped their game 
to hear it; when it had been read,—* Zergamus — \et us go on with 
the game,” said the unmoved Elector. It must, however, be stated 
that the Emperor seems never to have intended to carry this sentence 
into execution. A more tangible fruit was within his grasp; and 
aided by the frightened spouse of the Elector, John Frederick was 
finally prevailed upon to sign the humiliating treaty by which he re- 
nounced the Electorate in favor of Maurice. At this sad time Cranach 
hastened to the side of his master at Augsburg, and while pursuing 
his calling of painter, never left him until his captivity was ended by 
the sudden and unexpected defection of the new E ector Maurice. 
This came to pass in September, 1552. In the following year Cra- 
nach died in the house of his daugh.er at Weimar, 16th of October, 
1553. His sorely tried friend and benefactor, Elector John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, followed him the year after, 3d of March, 1554, 
Cranach lies buried in the churchyard of the garison-chuich at 
Weimar, nearly opposite the grave of the gallant Lieut. Gereral von 
Schmettau, who fell at Jena in 18c6; and we believe that the ashes 
of John Frederick the Magnanimous rest in the same classic city. 


F. S. 
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PAT THE DITCHER. 


WONDER is Pat, 
As he trudges along 
With his old slouched hat 
Through the world’s busy throng, 
Nor caring, nor fearing, 
But hero-like bearing 
The butt-end of labor and lash-end of wrong. 


I saw him one day 
With his shovel and spade 
And his pipe, march away 
To his ditch in the glade, 
While out of that socket 
That men call a pocket 
His bottle’s neck shone like the smile of a maid. 


His coarse overshirt 
Was tattered and torn, 
His pants full of dirt, 
And his shoes they were worn; 
But his shovel was gleaming, 
And his broad features beaming 
As bright as the broad open beam of the morn. 


Ah! rough thou wert, Pat, 
O’er thy mission of toil: 
But ah! what is that 
To the man who must moil ? 
No heart has beat ever 
More gentle and clever 
Than beats in thy bosom, thou son of the soil! 


As he passed to his ditch 
Down in the wet moor, 
A man proud and rich 
Called Pat by his door, 
And bid o’er his neighbor 
For honest Pat’s labor — 





“When I’ve finished my ditch,” answered Pat; “not before. 
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“ My promise I gave, 
And my honor is bound; 
I am not, Sir, a knave 
Tho’ I delve in the ground. 
My word, when I speak it, 
I would scorn, Sir, to break it; 
Truth’s penny is better than Error’s best pound!” 


The nabob drove down 
On the way that Pat trode, 
And passed with a frown 
By a wretch on the road; 
A wretch with want dying, 
An infant was crying 
In her arms, and she seemed broken down with her load. 


Pat drew anon near; 
He heard the babe cry, 
And a big Irish tear 
Rolled down from his eye. 
He tried to conceal it, 
But his heart would reveal it 
As the tale of the fallen was told with a sigh. 


He gave her advice; 
But this was not all, 
For his tools in a trice 
From his grasp he let fall, 
And deep from that socket 
That men call a pocket 
He drew forth his bottle, his purse, and his all. 


And he shook the seed dime 
From his old “seedy” purse, 
frhat he’d kept since the time 
/ That he play’d with his nurse; 
’’Twas his last and his only, 
And Pat loved it fondly, 
For he’d kept it through hunger, through tatters, and’ worse. 


Through many a bout, 
Through pain and through gloom, 
Through dirt, darkness, doubt, 
Dikes, ditches and doom, 
In life’s every .station, 
From nation to nation 
He had cherished that seed of a fortune to bloom. 
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“Here, take it,” he said, 
“Last night I had more, 
3ut the ground was my bed, 
And this morn IT was poor. 
I delve for my living, 
But wasting and giving 
Soon hurries me back to my ditch in the moor.” 


He turned him apart 
When he’d told her all that; 
His big Irish heart 
Felt as large as his hat, 
As it throbb’d and it fluttered 
With delight never uttered 
Save when it was told in the bosom of Pat. 


He delved the week thro’ 
And he made the dirt fly, 
And his ditch longer grew 
As his bottle grew dry ; 
The task was diminished 
Till at last it was finished, 
And his pay was in hand and his holiday nigh. 


O Saturday eve! 
It is Patrick’s delight, 
For it comes to relieve 
His fatigue with a fight, 
For buffets and bruising 
And whiskey’s ill-using 
Is the cream that Pat skims from his day of respite. 


Hark! a fight; but not his, 
Yet he enters with zest, 
And bears his broad phiz 
For the weak and oppress’d. 
x * * ~ * 
The fight is all over, 
Ard night with its cover 
Hides penniless Pat as he grounds him to rest. 


And thus with his spade 
And his bottle he goes 
Through the light and the shade, 
’Mid his friends and his foes, 
Making and spending, 
Iyreaking and mending, 
Now healing a heart, and now bruising a 
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At last the gray hairs 
You behold on his brow, 
And the old ditcher wears 
Some deep traces now, 
For life has rough used him, 
And men have abused him, 
And the ground to his shovel is harder somehow. 


He is on his last ditch — 
He is delving alone ; 
He has made others rich 
With his sinew and bone; 
But now as he bends him 
In toil none befriends him, 
For the strength that abode in his good arm is gone. 
* a % * * * * 
His hoary old head 
Is as white as the snow; 
He toils now for bread, 
For his wages are low ; 
Life’s vices and pleasures, 
Its baubles and treasures, 
No longer are honest Pat’s heritage now. 


No kind hand to give 
Him a holiday's rest, 
He must toil if he’d live, 
Tho’ sick and distressed ; 
He’s not e’en a bottle 
To cheer his: old throttle, 
And bring back a moment of youth to his breast. 
% % * * * % * 
He has toiled the long day, 
But his labor seems dead; 
His work will not pay 
For his supper and bed, 
And a fever is o’er him — 
Ah! who will restore him ? 
What gentle hand pillow the old ditcher’s head ? 


Lo! pale twilight comes 
With the charm of a witch, 
O’er the hearths and the homes 
Of the low and the rich; 
But over the meadow 
There comes a dark shadow, 
And the old ditcher sleeps his last sleep in his ditch. 


Tuos. E. Hoce. 








A, FEW RECOLLECTIONS OF OSCAR M. LIEBER. 


YOUNG scholar of whom Humboldt spoke warmly, whose 

life was devoted to science, and who died in defence of the 
liberties of the South, ought not to pass wholly from the memory of 
the Southern people. His noble death came too soon for him to 
leave his mark upon the age in any abiding record of his scientific 
and scholarly attainments ; but he left many friends who can testify 
to his possessing powers which would have given him a high place 
among our thinkers and writers, had he lived to put them in operation. 
His personal qualities were such that it is with’ pride and pleasure 
that I undertake to trace out even this slight sketch of my intercourse 
with him, deeply regretting that the lapse of time and the many gaps 
which war and the waste succeeding war have made in the circle of 
friends he once loved, keep me from paying a worthier tribute to his 
memory. 

Oscar Montgomery Lieber, one of the sons of Professor Francis 
Lieber, and mortally wounded at the battle of Eltham’s Landing or 
Barhamsville while fighting in that cause which his father was one of 
the bitterest in opposing, was a man of rare qualities and scholarly 
attainments. He was lost to the country in that memorable action, 
in which Hood’s gallant brigade of Texans, supported by the Hampton 
Legion, drove through many miles of dense woods to the edge of 
York River a heavy column of the enemy just debarked from their 
boats, and sent by McClellan towards Barhamsville with the design 
of cutting off Gen. Joe Johnston’s retreat, whilst he fought him lower 
down, at Williamsburg, with his main army. 

The success of the troops under Hood and Hampton, and the 
complete rout of the enemy through the country along the West 
Point road, saved the Southern army, and enabled Gen. Johnston to 
prosecute his retreat without molestation in flank or front. 

Skirmishing with the company of which he was a private, the 
Washington Light Infantry Volunteers, of Charleston, in advance of 
the line, Lieber fell in this action with a ball through his shoulder 
just above the left lung. He was driven in an ambulance through 
the far-extended ranks of the retreating army, over the roughest of 
roads a distance of twenty-eight miles to White Point, the nearest 
station on the York River Railroad. He suffered greatly on this route 
from the frequent jolting of the vehicle, the drive being taken through 
much of the way at night, and the roads being ina frightful condition 
from recent rains and the passage of many wagon-trains over them. 
[I have still a vivid recollection of that terrible drive, for I was at his 
request detailed to accompany him, and the groans which the sudden 
jolts of the wretched vehicle extorted from my friend were a bitter 
sound to my ear. 

Arrived at Richmond, he was taken to one of the Georgia hospitals, 
whence he was removed in a few days, through the kindness of Gen. 
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Wigfall, to the house of Mr. Warwick, a wealthy gentleman of the city, 
where every attention was paid to his comfort and well-being, and the 
best of surgical attendance procured. I left him to return to my 
command ; and, falling into the hands of the enemy shortly after at 
the close of the battle of Seven Pines, I heard nothing of his fate 
until my return from Fort Delaware. My friends in the Legion then 
told me all they knew. He died at the house of the kind family who 
had taken him home to nurse and care for his needs, in the month of 
June, 1861, after a few weeks of painful suspense on the part of his 
friends. He was a sincere and fervent Christian, and met death with 
calm resignation. 

I wish to gather here such reminiscences of my intercourse with 
him in military life, as after the lapse of so many years I shall be able 
to recall. My association with him was close and constant during the 
last year of his life, and always of the pleasantest nature. He served, 
without any recognised grade, as a topographical engineer with Gen. 
Beauregard before, during, and immediately after the first battle of 
Manassas. Shortly after that first great meeting of the contending 
races, he attached himself as a private to Company A of the Hampton 
Legion, infantry arm. Here commenced my acquaintance with him. 
I had seen him frequently before in Columbia, while I was a student 
in the South Carolina College, but had never been introduced to him. 
From the days of the wet encampment at Berrysville, however, we 
knew each other well. As we were in the same mess and frequently 
in the same tent, the near intimacy which is generated by the soldier’s 
life soon sprang up between us. From the first I recognised in him 
a loyal devotion to South Carolina, a full appreciation and under- 
standing of the principles for which we were contending, a high strain 
of honor and manliness, and a brave resoluteness of character, which 
drew me greatly towards him. Added to this were his high mental 
culture, his large experience of life and manners gathered from foreign 
travel and foreign university life as well as from intercourse with the 
best society of his beloved State, his true instincts, and the gentle 
nature concealed under what at first sight. seemed a somewhat grim 
and unsocial exterior. 

The gravity and phlegm of manner which he derived from his 
German blood, and the somewhat crusty tone which his bachelor 
habits had superinduced upon his normal temperament, were likely 
to repel those who did not know him well, and lead to the convic- 
tion that his nature was altogether ungenial. But this was by no 
means the case. As one grew to know him better, and the reserve 
of first acquaintance began to wear off, it was easy to detect the good 
qualities hitherto latent in him. Humorous and even jocose utter- 
ances soon fell from his lips; and he warmed into the thoroughly 
genial and delightful companion, the memory of whose sayings and 
of whose rather comical features in moments of merriment is asso- 
ciated for me with many of the picturesque scenes and eventful occa- 
sions of that memorable winter on the Potomac and long spring 
campaign thence to the Rappahannock, from the Rappahannock to 
Yorktown, and from Yorktown up to the fatal woods of the West 
Point road. 
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During a large portion of this time he assisted Gen. Hampton 
greatly with his topographical knowledge and skill, though he still 
remained in the ranks of the Legion, being detached from time to time 
as his engineering services were required. I believe the General — 
then Colonel by rank, but commanding a brigade — valued his services 
highly, and had a high esteem and some affection for him personally, 

His acquaintance with literature and with all the mooted questions 
of science and politics was large, and I derived much pleasure 
from discussing such matters with him on many a cold, snow-stormy 
night of that long first winter of the war. I remember, however, 
puzzling him once and checking him in the very heat of argument, 
on the march from Yorktown, Ly a pretended citation from Izaak 
Waiton, bearing directly against the point he was maintaining. until 
he noticed the amused look in my eyes and saw that I was quizzing 
him. But he took such jokes very good-naturedly. 

Besides his experiences in Europe (which included a student’s share 
in a Berlin revolution) he had been among the Esquimaux upon the 
occasion of a scientific cruise in the Northern waters, and had seen a 
great deal of the Catawba Indians in the settlement occupied by the 
remnant of that tribe now extant among us. ‘These last he had en- 
countered in the prosecution of his duties as State Geologist of South 
Carolina. There were also relations of his mother’s (whom he dearly 
loved and of whom he often spoke to me in terms of fond affection) 
in Cuba, with whom he kept up a regular correspondence. All these 
associations had furnished him with a large fund of varied informa- 
tion and with many themes of interest, so that when he found himself 
in a communicative mood he had much to tell which was very pleasant 
to listen to, and he told it well. Apple-brandy and coffee were more 
abundant in those days than they became at a subsequent period, 
and when these pleasant stimulants were on the rude board which 
our camp-economy supplied, with the sympathetic pipe well-stored and 
a circle of friends around, many and many a good time we had that 
comes back to me now tenderly remembered, because restoring in 
vision not a few staunch comrades I can never see again in this life, 
and one or two still living but not met with for many years. But these 
last doubtless remember as well as I how rich such occasions were 
with the table-talk of this genial companion. He was delightful by 
the fireside, cheerful and unselfish on the march, brave and cool in 
action, hopeful for his country, and faithful to her in life and death, 
His views were always large and liberal, his prejudices confined to 
trifling matters in which they could do no harm, his eccentricities 
leaning to the side of neatness and fastidious delicacy about meat, 
drink and clothing — only such as seemed eccentricities to us rough 
soldiers, careless of rigid practices in a life which we regarded as only 
temporary, and which in the spirit of frolic youth we looked upon at 
first as a sort of romantic emancipation from the conventionalities of 
gentility. 

His contributions to literature and science it is not easy to collect 
at this time, as many of them made their appearance in ephemeral 
publications which time and the accidents of war have scattered. 
Even those who knew him best in the earlier years of his manhood 
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would perhaps find it difficult to identify them if they were found. 
His geological reports are, I believe, considered valuable by scientific 
men ; my impression is that Dr. Joseph Le Conte, the distinguished 
scientist, once told me that Lieber’s work in’ that department w ts well 
done, and that his reports would always be useful. In the Courant, 
a weekly which flourished for a short time in Columbia, he published 
several articles, one of which, Mrpholozy of a Plum-pudding, was in- 
tended as a burlesque on the tendency of science at the present day 
to adapt its processes of reasoning to social problems, and convert 
an analogy, which should be employed simply as illustrative, into a 
serious argument. Had his writings been commensurate in quantity 
with the fulness and extent of his thought and the largenes; of his 
learning and experience, he would have left a literary name behind 
him of which the South might well have been proud. 
C. W. 


MANHOOD. 





T costs us a sigh of regret to give forth a long-cherished thought. 

Then the world has it: we have lost it. No more shall we turn it 
over in heart and brain, and color and change and dignify. It has 
gone from us forever. It leaves a vacancy. It was a companion to 
us. While we had it we were conscious of a sleeping value — we had 
something to tell ; losing it, we are lonely. Be still: it is doing its 
work. Each man is a world within himself, but he must trade and 
barter and exchange with his neighbor. ‘Tell me your thought ; I will 
tell you mine, and there shall be mutual benefit. Must I give up noth- 
ing, that mankind shall profit by my life?) Who are we that we shall 
clasp our hands to our brows and say, They are feverish ; we are 
overworked ; we must rest? There is no rest save in work. Work 
is rest. The ploughboy sleeps sounder than the epicure. We should 
know that there is nothing we have in these hearts of ours but our 
neighbor is entitled to claim. I am here, therefore I have a right to 
be here. He made me; He wants me. There is a purpose in every- 
thing. An ant climbing a wall can save a Prince, and a spider’s web 
is Mohammed’s Gibraltar. 

Behind each existing fact there are numberless possibilities of cause. 
Who shall say this is right or that is wrong? There is no right, no 
wrong, save as parts of a whole. I do think there is no truth without 
its essence of error, no error without its scintilla of truth. ‘The sugar 
has a slight taste of the vile bone-dust. Let us think deeply and act 
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cautiously, for to-day’s belief is built upon the wreck of yesterday’s 
heresy ; and he outlaw of to-day was the hero of a breathing-space 
gone. Nothing abides. First opinions are oftentimes black with 
error, and go down in the light of fuller knowledge. We are ashamed 
of our grandfathers’ belief in witches, ghosts, and goblins. It is said 
there is a trick in each man’s talk ; when caught, you have his whole 
thought. Poe felt sure you had a man’s calibre by his autograph. 
We are not sure —and yet a careful reader shall tell you by ear which 
is Shakspeare, Tennyson, or Scott. That sentence you quote, why 
label Plato, or Bacon, or Milton? Youcan’t deceive us. ’Tis a trick 
in the expression, if followed to the corner, shall show you the man 
hidden behind it. And I would that it should be ever so. Give me 
a little of the man’s character stamped on the idea, I respect the 
man. His moral force heaped on the word shall be weight to bear 
me down and shame me into his path. Am I crooked and warped 
and dwarfed? Let me find his heart, backed by his life, in his thought 
and word, and behold! I straightway begin to grow erect and happy. 

It is an open question which are the masters, men or ants ; but I 
see Rome begin to quicken when the she-wolf gives suck to a babe. 
I see her tremble when the young Hannibal swears upon his sword, 
and it takes Peter the Hermit to bring Saladin and Cceur de-Lion to 
the same battlefield. When Warwick goes down, all is lost. Verily, 
“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculties! In form and moving, how express and admirable! In 
action how like an angel! in apprehension, how likea God!” YetI 
would have you know that the stolid, phlegmatic men are made of 
poor timber. Too slow, too nerveless. They burn slowly, stub- 
bornly —crack, snap, they are broken and done. Give me a man 
who is keenly and passionately alive ; full to bursting with bounding, 
nervous vitality ; burning with that fierce energy which sends the 
wounded tiger leaping into mid-air and flings him on his foe, more 
fatal in death than in life. I do not rely much upon negative men, 
Pent fire is dangerous. 

Men are so restless. We could almost believe in a Spirit of Un- 
rest. ‘They cannot work and wait. They are ever anxious to cut 
away a gap in the clay, that some historian may point and say, “ This 
was Ais place. He is a link. He lived. He died. Go visit his 
grave.” Iam ashamed that men should gasp so, and be troubled 
after a line of mention in a printed book. A horse or a dog may win 
so much. Men smile so complacently when their names come forth 
heading large contributions to puny societies, and are trumpeted. up 
and down as founders of this or that insignificant sect. ‘They should 
know that one good life justifies the beauty of human existence, and 
leads more men to the tabernacle than a thousand such Christians. 
Girards, Peabodys, Corcorans, and Shaws, are the veriest of angel- 
visits. Men define immortality so strangely: one burns a temple, 
another leaps full harnessed into a chasm, and yet another teaches 
us how to talk under the Atlantic; and all these are immortal. I 
had rather beg like Homer than stab like Brutus; and yet when our 
day comes we tremble, and whisper to our elbow-companion whether 
we shall stab or burn or write, for we are full of perplexity. 
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I am myself and you are yourself. It'is nerve that weds us to our 
own, and helps us to avow contentment. We have a sharp law for 
counterfeiters, and a bank-clerk has ingenuity in detecting the spu- 
rious coin or note. Why have we no law to brand counterfeit men? 
I would throw my pen away lest I write a parody or plagiarise. We 
pat the imitator on the back and tell him he mimics well. We should 
prefer cultivating our own weeds to stealing another’s flowers ; yet 
men try hard to catch the same twang for a conversation, and court 
the same fancies as well as dress. Sheep go in flocks. ‘Vhe lion 
crouches alone in the jungle. Jackdaws hover together in myriads, 
and chatter like mad. The eagle sits ‘alone on his crag, and the al- 
batross dips his wing in the midmost billow of the ocean, and each 
sweeps upward voiceless in his own dignified loneliness. Still, it is 
better to be a good jackdaw than a bad eagle, for even geese can 
sometimes save a City. 

We are all just a mite cowardly. We elbow our way down street, 
not quite sure but we are trespassers. This last thought I put here 
goes down timidly. I make a half-bow of apology to something 
within which seems almost to ask, Is that your own? I am ever say- 
ing to myself deprecatingly, Yes, yes, I admit it: it is not all mine: 
I borrowed this piece here and that yonder. We are ever turning 
half around, abashed, to see if some one is not. deriding our best 
deeds. I once heard of a man who ran a pin into his fcot at the age 
of twenty, and at eighty ic worked out at his knee. That was his pin! 
After all those sixty years who was to claim it? I shall not tremble 
so when I set down my idea. Perhaps it has been in the heart so 
long, no owner will rise up in judgment to claim it. Let us take 
heart. It may be the chance thought we drop is the long-sought key 
which shall unlock all of life to some mere laborer. It is said that in 
a far country, when the traveller eats fruit, he buries a seed by the 
wayside. Each pass-way becomes a grand avenue of shade, under 
which a stranger can rest. Be firm, hopeful, and active. Record 
your thought: it may shelter a soul, and among the shadows where 
men struggle with evil, it may aid a sinking brother in saying, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” 

There are more men than ideas, and I thank God that in this life 
we shall look neither to the right nor to the left, before nor behind. 
We shall strike our little tent here in the meridian of this day, and 
stand up and do our work. I shall not take an observation to find in 
what quarter is the moon. The seed I shall sow to-day shall bring 
forth fruit in its kind when the harvest shall come. Enough for me 
to know this. It is for me to dig my place, choose my sced, winnow 
and plant. He shall water; He shall watch; He shall keep. ‘To- 
morrow is not mine. I must be a man to-day, and need not fear the 
morrow. Iam well told that I shall have nothing to do with consis- 
tency ; and in my heart I thank my instructor. I shall work to-day, 
and affirm or deny to-morrow as my best of life shall demand. There 
be whom I shall please, and there be whom you shall please. Do 
you put on brown or blue or red, as your case shall need, while I shall 
put on biack or purple or white, and we shall both be applauded. We 
map out our lives, and then we check and pull and dwarf and tug our 
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steps into the path we plan.” We should open our hearts and read 
what is written therein ; then look up and live. Why should we fret 
over our epitaphs before disease has laid its hand upon us? If I am 
a valuable fraction in the sum, I shall help to balance the final count, 
and be sure a shaft will go over me and my name be set down. [I 
would not have you curl your lips and sneer when we quote that the 
world owes us, and we will claim our own with usury. ’Tis not seemly 
we should come in boisterously like Orlando, sword in hand. If we 
serve faithfully and hopefully, our reward shall be forthcoming. ‘There 
is no court’ in which the good world pleads bankruptcy. Did you 
ever hear of her neglecting her yeomen? You shall not tell me the 
laurel is oftener twined on the gravestone than the head. [It comes — 
enough! Work, wait, hope; then lie down and be glorified. Be sure 
your memory shall be drowned in nectar, though we drench you here 
with wormwood, Richter is scoffed out of a two-penny publisher’s 
office, and straightway we find a great nation pluming itself on his 
citizenship. Hold your judgment; be silent; observe. ‘The but- 
terfly shakes off the grub, and bevies of children chase it. Do some- 
thing worthy that shall burnish your name, and what boots it us 
whether you live in a garret or palace? we will come down from our 
equipage, inch up to you hat in hand, and say, Do not forget us: we 
played side by side with you in the long-gone time ; and you shall not 
say I know you not, because we gave you no cup of water when you 
were athirst; how should we know your place the while, there are 
so mary men? 

I think more of Dickens than Scott, because his story is the neces- 
sary outcropping from the character he draws. In him the peity little 
plot does not puff itself and force each man and woman into existence, 
to dance around or under it and help to bear its ponderous weight 
along. It should be said of us, They lived ; see the consequences. 
The husbandman digs about the roots of his tree, cuts away the dead 
buds and branches, and lo! the leaves are green and the fruit luscious. 
Let him not trouble himself about the kind of fruit; it is his to tend 
his tree, and he shall not come away empty-handed. I shall admire 
Hercules for searing the severed heads of the Hydra; but for me I 
shall not despond or grow weary because of this or that bad thought, 
wicked impulse, failure or disappointment. I shall rise to manhood 
“on the stepping-stones of my dead self.” If I do love my work, it 
shall go well with me, and I shall not tire. Constant labor gives 
splendid physique. It was a suggestive custom which dubbed a knight 
with a stroke of the sword. Let us feel our danger, and if we be men, 
our eyes shall burn. 

I would that our lives were not measured by clocks, but by the 
good strokes we make. Should this eye offend me, let me pluck it 
out, and settling back into my bettered life, say, Here, begin the count 
just here; this is an epoch. And then I should play the lordly 
conqueror, and throw my former puny self into the scale to make 
good the balance, and laugh at the taunting magnanimity of a Bren- 
nus. 

When I rise I had rather go hither and thither, up and down, like a 
badly balanced kite, than hitch myself to somebody’s balloon and be 
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hoisted up. ’Tis not well to pluck the half-blown rose to-day and 
rudely press its tender petals open. Patience. ‘To-morrow you shall 
see it in its full beauty. 

In my heart of hearts I respect and Icok up to that man who is 
mailed in a well-grounded faith in himself, who delights in opposi- 
tion for opposition’s sake, and would not, in this body, live in a world 
where there was no sin to fight ; who, fixed and firm in himself, does 
not need to grasp the horn of the altar to steady him when he stands, 
but proud in his consciousness of rectitude and faithful obedience to 
all higher law, shall not need to sprinkle his door-post with blood ere 
he lay his hand on the strong right-arm of the Destroving Angel and 
demand his absolution. Carlyle may crack my head with his cranky 
words, but I shall go down on my knees beside him and do homage 
to his heroes. It would amuse as well as astound us sometimes, when 
we are in a corner thanking God we are not as other men are, if we 
could s‘ep around the square where other men are thanking God they 
are not as we are. It is mine to love what I have; what I have not, 
to use all due diligence to get, and what I cannot get, not to weep for. 
Let me think all good things are not bestowed upon one. I never 
saw one man with five acute senses —a dim eye, a bad ear, and so 
on, and yet he may have a crown. Milton was blind when he paid 
his entrance-fee to Westminster Abbey. Samson at the temple pil- 
lar is infinitely more powerful in his pathos of chained majesty than 
Samson with the jawt-bone of an ass among Philistines. 

How proud I am to meet a man who can pick me out from my 
every day self and place me on his own high character, and talk to me 
as if it were my perch! Verily I am better than I thought myself. 
How suggestive he is, and how my brain stirs and my tongue moves! 
lama new man. ‘Tis a test, this association of ours. I meet a 
man, He is steel, Iam flint. A flash, and lo! I am brilliantly alive 
fora moment. Let us understand each other. Let us be frank and 
free and truthful. Let us enter into solemn compact to deal honestly 
with each other forevermore. What a new and high life we should 
then lead! I shall feel you, and you me, however removed we be. 
Lonely no more. Companioned through time. My life, my aim, my 
thought, would be buoyed up by your existence. I could wish we 
knew what we are to each other, Do you put on armor? then I box 
myself in mail. Pistol for pistol, knife for knife, sword for sword. 
What a strife we have! I must meet my antagonist in the same trim 
he meets me, else I shall fail and fall. Do you suspect me? ‘Then 
to me you violate every commandment, and henceforth are an un- 
caught outlaw, Don’t look askance at me. ‘Tis not every man 
would betray for thirty pieces of silver. Come out from your corner. 
Love the sunshine. Why should you groan and wither and frown? 
There is more of joy than sorrow in this life. You can do your work 
more. acceptably on a sofa than ina tub. I shali always think it was 
sheer affectation that shaved Demosthenes and sent him to a cellar. 
A man may smile, and smile, and be full of wisdom still. We are so 
fearful of being passed. We would be noticed. What away we have 
of squeezing our street number into the corner of our cards, fearing 
lest our place shall be forgotten. Be steadfast. The best men are 
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least seen. I had rather be a newsman and cry my papers, than a 
bouqueted dandy on a street corner. Let us sing while we pull up the 
weeds. ‘There is no oblivion, no death. Let men weigh well each 
side of every subject before falling in with any creed or party ; shake 
from brain and heart each prejudice that has webbed itself around 
them, and never denying the softening and refining influence of the 
heart’s deep emotion, yet look alone for their guidance to a sound 
and well-balanced reason. Then what deep works of influence on age 
and race shall they leave behind them! Not the nation’s train or 
the glowworm’s trail, which quiver and flash and die, but the line 
carved in adamant —the life which shall revivify the memory of Se- 
sostris, and stud the wayside with monuments of worthy deeds. Pre- 
judice is stronger than reason, and to go astray is easy. When shall 
men burst upward through the crust of error which holds them down, 
and live proud and liberal lives? Men should not look into the life 
of this or that good man, and then into their own, shouting with exul- 
tation, “ They are alike, they are alike, and we are also good!” Does 
the palm-tree grow in Siberia, or the fir-tree in the waste sands of 
Africa? And yet the growth of each is the beautiful perfection of vege- 
tal life. You shall open ears, eyes, and heart to every elevating 
and ennobling word and deed. Grapple fast to you that stray long- 
ing for a higher life, but run yourselves into no mould. Maintain 
both form and proportion, and wait the unfolding of your own growth. 
You shall know the lime-rock by the lichen whicl cloaks its savage 
face, but the marble is bare in its stony stubbornness. God made 
each, and said, “ It is good.” We know not what we are. We see a 
landscape, a tree, a flower, an attitude, a man, anything, and straight- 
way there runs through us a sensation of troubled wonder where we 
saw them before. A flash. Quick. It comes and goes, but in that 
moment we are dragged headlong with amazement through aeons of 
years, annoyed with a shadowy distrust that this we call the soul is 
playing us false and has been where it likes not to tell us. Are they 
dreams, are they visions, are they presciences? Weknownot. How 
bold was Schelling when he said that man has been what he is 
through all eternity, and did not become so in time. Life is full of 
mysteries. But let the mind assert itself. Now life becomes sacred. 
Vanish, ye superstitions and annoyances! Shake yourselves from us, 
and fall around like dead leaves from the wind-shaken tree in 
autumn! No blanched cheek, no restless, weary eye, no pallid lip, no 
cowering frame! Bold, braced, calm. The man rises, smiles, con- 
quers. Now life becomes dignified. The very rush and din of battle 
ring upward like sacred music. For out of the strife comes the full 
measure of moral and intellectual manhood. Out of the flush of fever 
and the bounding pulse of disease comes perfect and peaceful health. 
Those centuries, standing so full of hidden meaning behind us, and 
taunting us with their half-whisperings, why should they awe us? 
They are our picture-books, upon which are photographed the features 
of the past. How shall we read, when we know not yet the signs she 
uses? We shall not hold them above our heads, leaning upward and 
backward tothem. We shall nail them under our feet, and upon them 
reach up to the fulfillment of the future. We shall not blindfold our- 
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selves, walking here and there in search of the stone or the flower. 
We shall not shut ourselves up in a stolid, rock-like self-command 
and bless the stoics. We shall not hold up murders, arsons, crimes, 
and wail and say, “ All is vanity of vanities.” We shall see the un- 
draped soul, the good and the bad, the stone and the flower ; and 
blending all, make harmony out of the very discord. Let us live. 

To-day’s sorrow is but the pioneer of to-morrow’s joy. Tantalus 
shall yet drink his fill, Prometheus roam unbound, and Sisyphus sit 
smiling on the conquered stone. There are no foundations. Roots 
are but branches, and have their very essence in the dead leaves of a 
forgotten and petrified growth. How we feel in front of us, that we 
shall not stumble on the little fabrics upbuilt around us, and disturb 
and unsettle. What have we to do with caution? Things are woven 
of cobwebs, and universality is evanescent. Weshall not fall. There 
is no precipice. What a way we have of twisting and warping and 
pantomiming, saying, “‘ This is the proper angle. Now the light falls 
aptly. How we shine! How we reflect!” Oh, brother, do you for- 
get that the eyes of the well-painted portrait, let the light be where it 
may, seem ever to look into your face? You do not need to turn the 
prism, its reflection falls forever as it lies. Human nature is exalted ; 
and though it stand out cumbered with weeds, the skilled hand shall 
uncover and find beneath the few flowers which no time or neglect 
can dim, but which live on and lend fragrance and vitality to all moral 
and intellectual manhood. 3 

We sigh so for companionship, and are fearful of loneliness. What 
is man that he should hold out his hand and plead with his fellows, 
“Oh, brothers, come to us, we are so weary of our oneness, and our 
hearts are numb and filled with ashes”? Let be. The great life over- 
laps all mankind and pierces infinity. It should not fret because 
there is no warm hand or tender glad greeting. You shall not spare 
this body or count its ease. ‘Though you shatter it, rack it, crush it, 
until it groan and writhe with pain and fatigue, ’tis well, so you shall 
lift upon its ruins the mind exalted to all the fulness and richness of 
unmeasured intellectual enlightenment. It has been well said, ‘Ye 
shall seek no satisfaction upon earth.” Live under the call of your 
higher, better faculties ; and though you walk in loneliness, yet that 
ye seek not shall come in a fourfold abundant harvest, because the 
work you do has merit in itself. Pascal said, “I shall die alone.” 
Zimmermann said, “ I am dying,-leave me alone.” You say, “ Let us 
live while we live, for to-morrow we die.” ‘There is no death ; death 
is birth. Death is your friend, you shall not fear him. I could go 
down upon the green turf of the grave, and fling my hands amongst * 
its unurned bones ; for out of death shall brightly bloom the life of the 
soul. Death is a reality ; the grave a verity: at least these are ours, 
they cannot dodge us. Do we live? We know not. This we call 
existence may be a mockery, and each day’s work may leave its blot 
upon the soul’s exalted life, like the deep-eaten scar of an ulcer ; but 
in the hot being of the body comes the painless, upsoaring, healthy 
repose of the soul. Death and birth are twin laws of being. And 
the proudest work of mankind is that lofty and enduring power which 
walks us unblenched though blindfolded over the test of gleaming 
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ploughshares, so filled are we with the consciousness within. Let us 
live. Let us make our lives full, rich, grand, sonorous, ringing 
through age after age ; for even the toad, it is said, has a jewel in its 
head ; and life is what we make it. 

MortTiMerR F. Taytor. 


NOEL 


Y friend Winter was a man of many oddities. Whatever whim 

or caprice seized upon his fancy quite mastered him for the 
time, and he would lay aside everything else to gratify the freak of 
the moment. Being an unmarried man, and having no one to check 
him in these passing fancies, he was able to indulge himself on all 
such occasions, where the great obstacle of an empty pocket did not 
intervene. As his means were more than sufficient for a man whose 
extravagances always resulted from peculiarities of individual taste, 
and not from any propensity to display, this difficulty did not often 
occur. 

Once, towards the close of December, he took a fancy to celebrate 
the Christmas holidays in some less hackneyed way than that in 
which we, his personal friends, were all forced to commemorate the 
joyful event which traditien has assigned to that time of the year. 

His idea was to go to New Orleans, and sce if he cou!d find there 
in some quaint nook any traces of the old ceremonies which belonged 
to medizval life. Knowing how many old customs, handed down 
through many generations, were still kept up in the French and Span- 
ish families of the city, he felt confident that such an inveterate anti- 
quarian as he was would, by a sort of instinct, stumble upon some 
place in which there were vestiges of the ancient ways ; and he trusted 
to his powers of address to procure him an admission at least to 

*the view of these solemn ceremonies. 

He was wonderfully favored by fortune in attaining his wish, and 
yet in the simplest way imaginable. 

He went, on reaching the city, to the Restaurant Antoine, his usual 
place of stay. It was an excellent place for his purposes, furnishing 
admirable dishes in the best French style at any time he chose to 
call for them, and affordirg him also a sufficientiy comfortable room 
for sleeping. Besides, it is in the French quarter of the city, and so 
he was enabled to have easy access to all those quaint, old-tashioned, 
and foreign aspects of New Orleans which he so greatly enjoyed. 
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He spent several days, as was his habit on every visit to the city, 
in roaming about through the neigboring streets, and those strange 
alleys in which the upper galleries and balconies on the opposite sides 
jutting over approach one another so closely as almost to allow the 
clasping of hands across. In these wanderings he remarked many 
usages which he had before known of as only to be observed in some 
of the most conservative parts of western and southern Europe. 

On Christmas eve a little adventure happened to him which put 
him in possession of exactly what he wanted, and bore yet greater 
fruits besides. He had retired early, and was aroused perhaps about 
half an hour after he had fallen asleep by a considerable disturbance 
just outside his door. Listening, he soon discovered that a party 
newly arrived had been assigned the room opposite, and that, when 
they were ready to retire, the key brought up by the domestic had 
failed to open the door. There had ensued a good deal of running to 
and fro ; the mistress of the establishment had come up to remedy the 
difficulty ; the attendants were hurrying in different directions with 
flaring candles, seeking for the right key ; but all to no purpose, 

Whilst he was meditating whether he should offer the key of his 
own room, a little afraid at the same time of startling the party, whom 
he perceived by their voices to be ladies, he had leisure to get out of 
bed and take a peep from behind the gauze curtain which covered his 
window opening on the passage between the rooms. He had a full 
view of the group, and saw with a throb of delight, which he used to 
declare afterwards must have been instinct, that the future occupants 
of the room were an elderly lady of good stvle and pleasing face, 
though somewhat inclined to emdbonpoini, and a young lady of very at- 
tractive features and elegant form, whose decided likeness in the face 
to the other at once assured him that she must be her daughter. 
There was a Spanish softness about her eyes, veiled as they were with 
her long lashes, and a stateliness of mien, not haughty, but simply 
graceful and lady-like, which still more piqued his curiosity, and 
caused him to long to make her acquaintance. ‘This revelation of the 
loveliness of one at least of the persons in trouble, decided him at 
once, though he had only wavered because of a doubt whether the 
kindness proffered would not be unwelcome as coming from a gentle 
man unknown, and certainly not in a presentable state. 

But at the moment when he was making up his mind, the whole 
party began to retreat towards the staircase, as if they had come to 
the conclusion that they must find some other room; and this with- 
drawal relieved him from the scruple of propriety which had kept him 
back hitherto. 

Hastening to the door of his room, he opened it just far enough to 
admit his arm, and, taking out the key, he offered it to the retreating 
group, calling out in such French as he could muster at the moment 
(for he never was sure of his spoken French), “Prouvez ce clef-ci, mes- 
dames, je vous pric.” The idea was caught at in an instant, and, sev- 
eral voices crying “ Merci, monsieur,” the key was taken from him by 
one of the domestics, and he had the pleasure presently of hearing the 
refractory door unlocked, and the newly arrived ladies ushered in, 
amid much lively chattering of French and some sweet laughter of re- 
lief, which he of course attributed to the fair unknown. 

7 
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He did not get to sleep again for some time, and it is to be sup- 
posed that the incident, slight as it was, had gathered such import- 
ance in his mind from the undoubted charms of the lady he had been 
so fortunate as to assist, that he was kept awake by a multitude of 
romantic fancies and wild anticipations of something remarkable 
springing from this trifling occurrence. 

For once romance had its course, and castles in the air proved to 
be built of durable material and to rise from a firm foundation. The 
next morning he happened to enter the dining sa/on at the very mo- 
ment when Madame and her daughter were about to seat themselves 
at their breakfast-table. ‘The elder lady seemed to have already made 
inquiry, and to have ascertained who had done the kindness of last 
night, for she came forwird at once and thanked him with a profu- 
sion of thanks for her daugater and herself, at the same time inviting 
him to join them at her table. This is the Day of Glad Tidings, said 
she in substance, and we must all be sociable and fraternal, and es- 
pecially to one who has shown such courtesy to ladies and friendli- 
ness to strangers as to make it evident that he is a gentleman. Her 
graceful way of saying this, though Winter’s merely book-acquaint- 
ance with French made it a little difficult for him to catch all she 
said, put him entirely at his ease ; and he gladly sat down beside 
them. : 

The old lady’s talk, which flowed on in an unintermitting stream, 
though with a chirpy freshness and geniality about it which made it 
pleasant to listen to, apprised him of much he wanted to know. He 
learned that the young Jady’s name was Félicie Lepetit-Rey, that the 
family was of mixed French and Spanish lineage and highly respect- 
able, that mother and daughter made it a settled custom, as their 
forefathers had done, of coming into the city every year to hold the 
Christmas festival with their nearest kindred there, that they usually 
stopped at the St. Louis Hotel just opposite, but had found it crowded 
to overflowing on this occasion, and had accordingly come to the 
Restaurant Antoine, and that the feast of the day was observed in a 
peculiar manner by their family, more according to ancient Spanish 
eusages than French. 

Here was just what Winter wanted and had come expressly to the 
«city to find ; but he was conscious by this time of being infinitely 
better pleased with being in the society of the lovely Felicie, who sat 
not altogether silent, but putting in a few words modestly and sweetly 
-every time her mother appeaied to her in the midst of her monologue. 
‘Winter thought it the most melodious voice he had ever heard. 

Madame Lepetit-Rey invited him to join them in the evening, 
«when the preparations for the family festival would be complete, and 
-accompany them to the house of her uncle, Sefior Juan Garcia-Mora, 
at which the various members of the family were to assemble, give 
glory to Gad, and enjoy themselves. Winter gladly accepted the in- 
vitation, and congratulated himself on the bewitching look with 
which Mademoiselle Félicie seconded her mother’s request for his 
escort. He flattered himself that there was something even appeal- 
ing.in it, and began to fancy that here perhaps was a case of love at 
first-sight on both sides ; for it was a peculiar characteristic of Win- 
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ter’s that the older he grew the more romantic he seemed to become. 
He was now in a strange state of exhilaration for a bachelor of so 
many years’ standing ; and when the ladies left the table he put on 
his hat and sauntered out with a sensation of having found a merry 
Christmas indeed. He roamed about the French part of the city full 
of pleasant dreams, and more in love with the old-fashioned look of 
almost every object before his eyes than ever. 

I shall not trouble the reader, who is perhaps very reasonable and 
may at this moment be thinking of the next investment he has in 
view, or wondering why dinner is so late, with all the disjointed and 
almost ejaculatory thoughts of my friend as he wandered to and fro, 
the ecstatic reveries he indulged in, the sense of something elevating 
and delicious in his heart, the number of times he said to himself 
that Félicie was a beautiful, beautiful name, the very few ideas that 
made him happy with perpetual recurrence, the utter forgetfulness of 
all his yesterday’s plans, which proved how ore theme absorbed all 
his thoughts, the cool indifference with which ge even saw a stranger 
buy the Cyrano de Bergerac in the old-book store of Exchange Alley, 
which he had intended to bargain for to-day, the feverish eagerness 
with which he longed for the evening to come, and the rest of his 
monomania. 

‘We have all had some experience in these matters, and we all 
know how impossible it is to describe that peculiar transport, and 
that when it is put into words it w7/7 somehow sound silly. But it is 
all very real the moment we put ourselves into dreamland and revive 
the past, or fall into the same state and realise it as a present posses- 
sion. 

So that without any set description the reader may understand that 
Winter was wholly given up to thoughts that end either in marriage 
or grievous disappointment, and was “certainly longing for the coming 
of evening. 

It came at last, howewer long it seemed fo his eager mind to be in 
coming, and rn ~ Ae sent to inform him that they were 
ready. The house of Sefor Garcia-Mora was not very far away ; and 
when they entered it, the scene which struck Winter’s eyes, under a 
blaze of light from chandeliers above and wax-tapers set about in 
every direction, was so new and strange to him that for a moment 
even the all-absorbing sense of Félicie’s loveliness gave way to an im- 
pulse of curiosity and delight. 

The guests were gathered in the hall, and the door of the principal 
room in the house had just been thrown open to reveal the scene of 
what the Spainards call Z/ Nacimiento, for the time of the Adoration 
and of the peculiar glory of the Virgin’s maternity is selected to ex- 
press most strikingly the Peace on Earth and Good Will toward Men 
which the feast of our Saviour’s Birth is intended to commemorate. 

In a cradle of delicate silver-work lay a waxen image of the Infant 
Jesus. Over it were bending an aged man with flowing beard, and a 
lovely woman, who were enacting the parts of St. Joseph and the Virgin 
Mother. Through a door at the opposite end of the room came at 
this moment three persons richly dressed, who represented Gaspar, 
Balthasar, and Melchior, the three Magi, one very old, the next in 
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middle age, and the other a young man in the bloom of life. They were 
each differently habited, but all wore gilt crowns on their heads, and bore 
gifts in giéttering baskets, with which they knelt at the feet of the In- 
fant Saviour. Already kneeling on the other side were three who were 
arrayed as shepherds, and one of these held in his arms a little lamb, 
while the others carried crooks. The whole room was magnificently 
draped so as to present the aspect of an apartment in an Oriental 
palace ; and,a silver star shone over the doorway, through which the 
Kings of the East had entered with their gifts, certain lights being 
arranged so as to cause it to reflect them intensely. An altar, shin- 
ing with precious stones, used temporarily to adorn it, stood near the 
form of the Virgin, and around it in graceful confusion were countless 
flowers and wreaths, while delicious perfumes were exhaled from the 
scented waters which in tiny jets flowed from all parts of the altar. 

The tableau was beautiful and very effective. Just as the Eastern 
Kings knelt with their offerings, and the angel-forms hovering above 
softly moved their wings by means of some appliance of the ma- 
chinery which poised them there, a chant of thanksgiving burst from 
the lips of those assembled wighout ; and, still singing, all passed 
into the room, the ladies entering first, led by the priest who was offi- 
ciating, and heaped fresh flowers at the feet of all the personages in 
this silent drama. When the chant ceased, and while the people 
knelt, the priest who had entered at their head offered up a solemn 
prayer in the Latin tongue, and then gave his benediction to all 
present. 

This ended the ceremonial part of the festival, all other rites per- 
taining to the day having been before performed in their churches by 
the different members of the assemblage. 

Both old and young now betook themselves to unrestrained enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, and the ordinary pastimes which are proper to 
Christmas rejoicings ensued. Over these wemeed not linger, nor is 
it at all necessary that I*should stop to dggeapt on the splendor of 
the ladies’ dresses and the rich variety of co which it was thought 
befitted this great festival, and the costly jewels which enriched the 
eye of the beholder as each lady swept by in rustling silk or satin to 
welcome the stranger who had come to share their festivity. It is 
enough to say that Winter was introduced to many new friends, whom 
he warmly greeted with a secret consciousness that they were all sure 
to be congenial from some mysterious virtue which their kinship with 
Mademoiselle Félicie imparted ; and that he thoroughly enjoyed the 
evening, being very kindly entertained by all, and having many oppor- 
tunities for intimate conversation with the lady upon whom his affec- 
tions were now so ardently fixed. 

He remained in New Orleans a month longer, and somehow it hap- 
pened that the Lepetit-Rey family made the same stay in the city. 
Seeing them daily and escorting them to the opera and theatre and 
other places of amusement, it is to be presumed that he lost no time 
in striving to win over to his view of the mode in which their inter- 
course was to continue for life both mother and daughter. 

How he managed the siege and what were the forms of investment 
which brought both fortresses to capitulate, is a story very well known 
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to me ; but I have no notion of repeating it. Enough to say, that 
just one month after his sudden departure on what we all termed a 
wild-goose chase, Winter returned to Baton Rouge with a lovely bride, - 
whom I in common with the rest of his friends greatly admire ; and 
that the lady whom he became acquainted with in New Orleans, 
after a fashion so contrary to ordinary etiquette, as Mademoiselle 


Félicie Lepetit-Rey, is now Mrs. Winter. 
ae 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
LITTLE JuBA AND Mr. CuHusp. THE PARTING. 


ATT CHUBB sat by dhe stove in the bar-room at Suffolk 

smoking, drinking from a large tumbler on a little table by 
him, and dozing by turns. His little Ethiopian bar-tender had long 
since curled up under the blanket, and was now snoring so vociferously 
as frequently to disturb Watt’s naps, causing him to give the little 
sleeper sundry wholesome reminders, which only produced convul- 
sive sounds mofe hideous than the regular snore; these were fol- 
lowed by a sharp whetting of his teeth together, a grunt or two, and 
then a temporary lull, giving Watt sufficient time to take another sip 
from the glass and go off into another nap. 

The last gossiping sponge had toasted his feet at the bar-room fire, 
taken his “night-cap” and departed, and a quiet brooded over the 
place, only disturbed by such sounds as may be heard in any lowland 
village, when Watt was suddenly aroused by the sound of horses’ feet, 
a tramp on the porch, and a heavy knock at the door. 

“Who comes there?” he called out in a gruff, drowsy tone, at the 
same time rising and walking toward the door. 

He was answered by a deep guttural voice, which asked: “Is dis 
whar Mr. Chubb live?” 

“Yes. Who are you, and what do you want with Mr. Chubb?” 
Watt questioned, as he now leaned against the door and held it 
until he should be satisfied as to who the new visitor might be. 

“My name is Little Juba, Sah, and I brings a paper from Massa 
Flint ; and I got de hosses too, Sah.” 

At this announcement Watt opened the door, and as the light re- 
vealed the giant form of Little Juba just ready to enter, he involun- 
tarily started back, and retreated toward the stove as Juba advanced, 
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holding in his hand the note he had brought. Still keeping at a good 
distance, and on the opposite side of the stove from his visitor, Watt 
began a series of questions by asking: “‘ What did you say your name 
was?” 

“Little Juba, Sah.” 

“Little what?” 

“Juba, Juba, Sah.” 

“Little Juba! And where did you say you lived ?” 

“Tn de Dizmil, at Wild Cat Hollow, Sah.” 

“And you have a note from Mr. Flint?” reaching timidly across 
the stove to take it from Juba’s huge black hand. 

“Ezackly, Sah ; dis is de paper, and de hosses are at de door.” 

“Sure you brought this from Mr. Flint?” and Watt turned the 
crumpled paper over in his hand before attempting to read it, while 
he surveyed a little suspiciously the uncivilised-looking creature before 
him. 

“Sartin, Sah. You read him and see, and you takes de hosses — 
ain’t dat enough? Don’t look so skeerd, I ain’t gwyne to hurt you, 
Massa Chubb, ef I does live in de swamp.” 

Thus rebuked for his cowardice, Watt walked toward the candle 
and carefully read Flint’s note ; then waking up the little darkey, he 
dispatched him with a lantern to show Juba where to put the horses, 
and during their absence addressed himself to the task of answering 
the note and counting out of:a buckskin bag, in sovereigns, the 
amount of money he had agreed with Flint to send. 

Chubb’s answer was quite in character with the man; the heavy 
scrawling hand looking not unlike the irregular, ragged lines of a 
cedar-brush fence as he spread the paper out on the counter before 
him, and with a blunt-pointed quill-pen traced his homely thoughts. 
When completed it read as follows :— 


“SUFFOLK, VA., Friday Night. 


“Dear Harp:— You have my hearnest sympathy, being in so 
mournful a place as that blarsted narsty swamp. The natives must 
be poor company, hand betwixt them hand the hallegaters I should 
be fearful of being killed alive hand heaten whole. I send by the 
himmense savage you call Little Juba £40, which is as understood. 
The Harvest Moon will sail from Norfolk on Tuesday of next week, 
bound for ome. It is a staunch craft, and the captain is a hold 
friend of your humble servant’s: go in this vessel by hall means. I 
send along with this a little tender piece for dear Debby. Tell her 
Watt is reformed, and opes to come back hand claim her in a year’s 
time. Don’t say anything more about them laces, I ain’t hacquainted 
with the harticle any more, but remain your loving friend, 

“Watt CHUBB.” 


The piece of foolscap on which this was written Watt now folded 
carefully in letter shape, and inclosed within it the little billet directed 
with much irregular precision to Miss Debora Flint. It was evident 
that the billet had given him more trouble in its composition than the 
effort we have recorded above ; for during its progress his face be- 
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came flushed until his plump cheeks were ablaze, his tongue took 
regular turns in plumping out first one cheek then the other, while the 
perspiration stood in great drops on his brow, as if the thermometer 
had suddenly climbed ‘up into the nineties. At last striking his heavy 
fist down upon the counter, he exclaimed: “ Done, by Jove! and a 
sweet little job I made of it! Won’t Debby be glad to get it, too! 
Now this” (taking up the packet, which he had already sealed, and 
gazing admiringly at it) “is writ in the style of a clerk, ’andsome, 
quite ’andsome, h’and as plain as print. Debby won’t know how I 
got to be such a scribe, h’and she’ll wonder ’mazingly. ‘That F is 
quirled beautiful, h’and that H can’t be surpassed in the United 
Kingdom, while the little letters is raked in between rather scientific. 
Oh, don’t I wish I was going ’ome, too, ’stead of writing, though! 
For never mind how well a fellow tells his girl his feelings on paper, 
it’s no more like the.real thing than a note of ’and is like real ster- 
ling ; it’s as tame as kissing her picture or her shadow on the wall.” 
He was here interrupted in his soliloquy by the return of Little Juba, 
who had stabled the horses, and now stood near the stove, with his 
coon-skin cap carelessly thrown on the floor near him, while he quietly 
awaited commands. ‘Turning toward him Watt now asked: “ Are you 
going back ’ome to-night, Juba?” 

“Yars, Sah,” was the quick response. 

“Not going to rest before you start, h’and ’aving to walk all the 
way back, too?” 

“Dat is small matter, Sah ; dem hosses travel slower comin’ den I 
will goin’. I’ll be dere afo’ day-dawn. You sildem see a hoss dat 
will keep up wid me.” 

Watt gazed in wonder at the ponderous frame of the half-clad 
African, then stepping behind the counter selected his largest tumbler, 
which he poured half-full of whiskey, and then proceeded to mix a 
spicy dram, the fragrance of which filled the room. Juba watched 
the proceeding attentively from its beginning, and when at last Watt 
walked towards him with the tumbler, its smoking contents caused 
him to grin from ear to ear ; but when he comprehended that it was 
intended for him, that he was expected to drink it all, he executed a 
number of marvellous contortions of body, bowed his head, scraped 
his feet, and retreating as Watt advanced, closed his exhibition of 
politeness by stumbling backwards over the little ebony bar-tender and 
rolling over on the floor. 

“ Bless de gracious! you gwine to kill me?” grumbled little Sambo, 
as he crawled out from beneath Juba, who, astonished and confused 
at his fall, quickly arose and answered : 

“No, chile, I not gwine to hurt you.” 

“’Case you done did it, dat’s all,” muttered Sambo, as he crawled 
around to the other side of the stove, rubbing his head. “ Nuver 
seed sweeten’ dram befo’, and had to turn fool ove’ it, you wild nigger 
you!” 

Here Watt commanded the peace, saying authoritatively: “ Come, 
Sambo, be quiet, h’and go to sleep ; it was a h’accident, h’and no 
one ever ’eard of your ’ead being so h’easily ’urt before. Here, Juba, 
drink to my ’ea!th, this bumper will do you good.” 
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Juba quickly obeyed the invitation, giving a grin of intense satis- 
faction as the last drop passed his lips, then turning towards Chubb, 
said with a low bow: 


“Dis year lucky, grow in station, 
- Next year wife and big plantation ; 
Nuver hungry, nuver dry, 
Long time live befo’ you die. 


Dem’s my wishes, Massa Chubb, and now I tells you good-night, for de 
way is dark, and dey wants to see me at de Hollow bad enough, for 
Massa Flint he gettin’ powerful restless.” Another low bow, a scrape 
of his right foot against the floor, and Juba vanished from the door- 
way as suddenly as he had made his appearance there an hour before, 
and with stealthy cat-like strides was soon far out on the road to the 
Swamp. 

“ Praise de Lord he’s gone!” growled little Sambo from beneath 
his blanket. 

“Did you h’ever see him before, Sambo?” asked Watt, rather 
amused at the thankful mood of the urchin. 

“No, Sir, and hopes I never may again. He’s one of dem wild 
niggers out’en de Swamp, and I’d as soon see de debble any day,” 
was the ready response. 

“ Well, Sambo, don’t say h’anything about ’is being here, there’s a 
good lad. Here’s five cents for you now, h’and you can go to sleep.” 

Sambo quickly picked up the coin that Chubb had tossed him, slyly 
thrust it between his teeth that he might test its value by a mode 
which he considered infallible, and approving it genuine, said, 
“Thankee, Sir,” as he stuck it edgewise into a crack in the floor until he 
should wake in the morning. 

True to his promise, Little Juba reached Wild-Cat Hollow before 
dawn; Hardy Flint and Armero meeting him at the door, and both 
anxiously inquiring as he came in, “ What news?” 

Juba answered by handing Flint the packet containing the letters ; 
then leading the way, he brought them into the best room, where he 
soon kindled a bright light-wood fire; then handing over the money 
which he had brought tied in the corner of his red cotion handker- 
chief, he stood intently watching Flint as he read what Watt had 
written, listening too to catch any remark he might make. 

Hardy read the letter carefully, then turning to Armero, said 
quickly: “ Next Tuesday, Carlos!” 

“Next Tuesday what? You speak as if I knew your thoughts, 
man.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten you did not read this. Chubb says ‘The 
Harvest Moon’ sails next Tuesday for home; he knows the captain, 
and advises our sailing in her; he sends the £440 for the horses, and 
also incloses a bit of a love-letter tomy sister Debby. The poor fel- 
low isn’t cured of that fancy by going away from home, as I hoped he 
would be.” 


ray) 


*“*] didn’t know you had a sister, Flint. 
“Very few people do. Debby is a lady if her brother is—an ad- 
venturer ; and she has but little idea how my money has been earned 
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She knows I’m wild, reckless, and rough, but her soft gentle heart 
trustsme ; and never shall she know, so help me God, that her brother 
has blotted the name. Carlos, I should have been dead or banished 
long ago but for that bright pure child; she is the only connecting 
link between me and the little good there is in the world.” 

“You are lucky to have even one link, Hardy. My old father was 
the devil’s own ; my mother I never knew; and I have grown up like 
a stinging nettle: at war with everything and everybody I touch. 
Had | ever known a bright pure woman, I might have been a better 
man. I must know that sister of yours, old fellow.” 

“God take her first! Such as she should never know such as ze, 
What you might have been is one thing, Carlos ; what you are is quite 
another.” 

Here Carlos curled his lip and laughed in a way peculiarly his own: 
it was the old scornful chuckle that Flint had learned to know well. 
And he spoke with some sharpness as he said, “ That old devilish 
laugh —have done with it, Carlos. Pray tell me what amuses you 
now?” 

“I am truly amused, and the question also puzzles me: how Miss 
Debby Flint ever came to know so proper a gentleman as Mr. Watt 
Chubb?” 

“Carlos, you are probing an old wound ; for once be a man, and re- 
spect my feelings. How Watt ever knew Debby is more than I ever 
knew ; and I tell you now she has about as much idea of marrying 
him as she has of taking a trip to the North Pole. The poor fellow 
loves her, but such a marriage would bea genuine case of ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast.’ She has never seen him a dozen times in her life, and will 
laugh at ¢iis” (tossing up the billet and catching it again) “as a good 
joke. Poor Watt! he’s a good-hearted fellow ; we are under many ob- 
ligations to him, and I feel sorry for him, but Debby marry him? 
No, never! he is only presuming upon his knowledge of my friendship 
for him. But enough of private matters, Carlos; we must leave here 
to-morrow, make our way to Norfolk, and get ready to ship on board 
of ‘The Harvest Moon,’ Do you agree?” 

“Ves, I have nothing better to suggest; but before we leave the 
subject we were discussing, let me say I beg your pardon for speak- 
ing lightly of a pure woman, and that woman your sister; I had as 
soon speak roughly of an angel as a pure woman. Never did I crave 
pardon of any creature on earth until now, but I hope you will for- 
give me, Hardy.” 

Flint said “yes” in a tone intended to be particularly gruff, and 
brushing his coat-sleeve quickly across his eyes, walked rapidly out of 
the room. 

Once more as day dawned did the three stand under the old beech- 
tree by the side of the road, and on this occasion Little Juba stood 
with them. ‘They were now parting from old Juba for the last time, 
and the old man wept as he held them by the hand, and with his dim 
eyes gazed into their faces, repeating in solemn broken tones, “ Nuver 
no mo! nuver no mo! farwell!” Their sojourn with him had 
brought up happy memories: when, unstained by crime, he had dwelt 


in association with the white man on the old plantation. After their 
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departure he would again be left in his old age to the sad monotony 
of swamp life, with only the companionship of his decrepid wife and 
Little Juba. 

How soon Flint and Armero were to be separated they did not 
then know, but the old man’s grief at the parting touched even their 
rough natures, and tinged them with gloom as they slowly walked 
away ; nor could they resist a last look at his bent form, as, with both 
hands shading his eyes, he gazed after them, and continued to ex- 
claim, “ Farwell !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


REVIEWS. 





Gareth and Lynette. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1872. 


HIS poem, which completes the //yl/s of the King, has its place 
in the series immediately after “ ‘I'he Coming of Arthur.” Con- 
sequently the action falls in the period when the King’s reign was 
assured by the overthrow of the domestic foes who disputed his legiti- 
macy in what Mr. Tennyson rather oddly calls “the Barons’ war,’ 
and by the defeat of the Roman invaders. At this time his sway was 
most absolute and his beneficent activity at its height, before he had 
lost his wise counsellor Merlin, or the domestic treason of Lancelot 
and the Queen had begun to sap his security and blight his plans, or 
the vain quest of the Grail cost him the best and truest of his knights. 
As we have attempted to show in an earlier paper that each of these 
Idylls represents a distinct “moment” of the epos, here we have the 
moment of culmination, the brief period of plenilune. 

Gareth, the hero, is the son of Arthur’s sister, Bellicent, a spirited 
youth, fired with ambition to join the goodly company of knights, but 
kept at home by the timidity and affection of his mother, who can not 
bear to part with her youngest and favorite son. Finally, unable 
longer to resist his importunity, she gives him leave to enter the 
King’s service, on condition that he will conceal his name and birth, 
seek employment as a kitchen-drudge, and continue in his menial ser- 
vitude for a year. 

Gareth accepts at once, disguises himself and goes to Camelot, 
where he obtains employment in the King’s kitchen under the rather 
tyrannous rule of Kay the seneschal, who disliked him, and 
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“ Would hustle and harry him, and labor him 
Beyond his comrade of the hearth, and set 
To turn the broach, draw water, or hew wood, 
Or grosser tasks; and Gareth bowed himself 
With all obedience to the King, and wrought 
All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it.” 


By the time a month is over, Bellicent repenting of her severe con- 
dition, lets the King know who Gareth is, and releases her son from 
his promise. At the youth's eager solicitation, Arthur makes him a 
knight in secret, and promises him the first adventure that shall offer. 

The first adventure offers in this wise: a damsel named Lynette 
comes before the King and asks the aid of Lancelot to deliver her sister 
Lyonors, the Lady of Castle Perilous, who is held besieged in her 
own castle by four brothers, lawless knights, who call themselves, by a 
sort of allegory, the Morning-Star, the Noon-Sun, the Evening-Star, 
and Night or Death, who keep the passes against all comers. Gareth 
at once rises, and naming himself the King’s “ Kitchen-Knave,” de- 
mands the adventure, which is granted him, to the immense astonish- 
ment and disgust of Lynette, who gives the King a piece of her mind 
then and there, and goes off in high dudgeon, scolding to herself. 
Gareth arms and follows, soon overtakes her, and announces himself 
her champion. 

‘She thereat as one 
That smells a foul-fleshed argaric in the holt 
And deems it carrion of some woodland thing, 
Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender nose 
With petulant thumb and finger, shrilling, ‘Hence! 
Avoid! thou smellest all of kitchen-grease.’” 


As she misses her way in the forest, however, and passes through a 
region beset with caitiffs, she is privately not at all sorry to havea 
stout young escort at her heels ; but she vents her spleen and morti- 
fication by a running fire of sneers and abusive epithets, ringing all 
possible changes on “ kitchen-knave,” “ broach-turner,” “ dish-washer,” 
“scullion,” and repeating her elegant sarcasm about smelling the 
kitchen-grease. 

By the way Gareth has a tilt with his old master Kay, whom he 
overthrows, rescues a rather important Baron from a set of outlaws 
who were about to drown him, encounters the three allegorical brothers 
and vanquishes them, has a passage of arms with Lancelot (neither 
knowing the other) by whom he is overthrown, and finally brings to 
the ground the fourth allegorical brother, who, notwithstanding his 
formidable appearance, and the popular report that he is “a huge man- 
beast of boundless savagery,” proves to be but a blooming boy, dis- 
guised as a frightful scarecrow. 

And here we may pause to consider the view of those critics who 
fancy they see in this quest of Gareth a sort of romantic Pilgrim’s 
Progress, in which the hero is the militant Christian, who, in his pas- 
sage through life, has to combat successively the fiery passions of 
youth, the pride and self-confidence of manhood, and the inveterate 
habits of age, typified by the tough old knight, whose close-fitting 
raiment of hardened skins was even harder to cleave than his rusty 
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armor (that is, in age it is not the immediate impulses to evil that are 
so hard to resist, but the inveteracy of habit). These vanquished, 
when the hero encounters Death, reputed more fierce and stronger 
than all the others, the terror of all men, he not only proves no for- 
midable antagonist, but even a gracious visitor. 

That this view of the adventure is ingenious, it can not be denied ; but 
we do not believe it to be the poet’s meaning. Such an allegory were 
far too solemn to be presented by such slight puppets as the foolish 
knights, the light-headed “Gareth, and the petulant, sharp-tongued 
Lynette. The mode of handling is too light and trivial ; and if this 
were what it meant, the poet would not have made the ending a mere 
outburst of earthly jollification : 


. “— Lady Lyonors and her house, with dance 
And revel and song, made merry over Death, 
As being after all their foolish fears 
And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 
So large mirth lived, and Gareth won the quest.” 


It is true that when Christian enters the Celestial City, he is wel- 
comed with sound of trumpets, harp-music, and melodious shouts, but 
this is the solemn joy of angels, not dancing, feasting, mirth, and 
revelry. Tennyson could never strike so false a key. Again, the 
inward or ethical meaning of these poems, as we have endeavored 
to show in our previous notice, is perfectly clear, and it is not 
possible that the poet would confuse it by introducing an allegory in 
an allegory, a parable in a parable, like the ivory puzzle-balls the 
Chinese carve. Even if this were possible, the poet would never have 
used the comparison (where Gareth fights against the Evening-Star, 
who leaps up again as often as stricken down) — 


“he seemed as one 
That all in later, sadder age begins 
To war against ill uses of a life, 
But these from all his life arise, and cry 
‘Thou hast made us lords and canst not put us down!’” 


— thus comparing the allegory back again with the thing typified. It 
is as if Bunyan in describing Christian’s passage through the gloomy 
valley where he is beset by Apollyon and the fiends, had added: “ It 
fared with him much as it fares with the believer who at times passes 
through a season of doubt and gloom, wherein he is beset by tempta- 
tions and fears and brought nigh to despair.” We know Mr. Tenny- 
son to be a consummate artist ; and though we look upon this poem 
— for reasons presently to be given —as the least artistic of the series 
— we can not imagine him capable of so great a blunder. 

But to come back to the story. The sharp-tongued Lynette, as we 
have said, rails at Gareth and “ beknaves”’ him, coarsely enough, all 
the way ; but when, beyond her expectations, he has overthrown the 
first knight, she grows somewhat less shrewish, and even admits that 
while he was fighting she did not smell the kitchen-grease quite so 
strongly. When he vanquishes the second, she concedes that, knave 
and scullion though he be, he is rather good-looking ; but when he 
has overthrown the tough old Evening-Star, she apologises, admitting 
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that if not a knight, he is worthy to be*one, and is “the kingliest of 
all the kitchen-knaves.” Nay, after each passage at arms she sings a 
little love-song, but takes care to warn Gareth that he is not to pre- 
sume that he is the person alluded to. To all’which he replies with 
unruffled courtesy, calling her attention to the fact that knight or knave, 
he would seem to be knight enough for her purposes. Finally, when 
the adventure is achieved, and the lady rescued, we are told that 
Gareth wedded either Lyonors or Lynette, but chroniclers are not 
agreed as to which it was. 

This is the bald outline of Gareth and Lynette, and we must say 
that whether considered as an isolated poem, or as part of an organic 
whole, it is not equal toits predecessors. Being the only one of tlizse 
Idylls which gives a view of Arthur’s reign in the plenitude of its 
splendor and power, we certainly have a right to expect an action of 
more importance, both in itself and in its consequences, than the 
raising the siege of an unknown castle, and the deliverance of an 
unknown lady from the restraint of three arrogant but not ruffianly 
knights. In truth this is no moment of the epos at all; it has no 
connection with the march of events, and no results follow. Had the 
adventure never happened, we can not see that the course of subse- 
quent events would have been in the-least changed. In this respect 
it differs from all the rest of the series. We might call it an episode ; 
but an episode has no place in the plan that Mr. Tennyson has 
adopted. 

Even considered as an episode, or as an isolated poem, it is, in our 
opinion, equally open to objections. ‘Ihe adventure is not only unmo- 
mentous as regards the whole epic action, but is unimportant in itself, 
It is nothing more than what we might imagine was of daily occur- 
rence at a court to which, at this time, perpetually — 

“‘suppliants crying came 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and man, 
And evermore a knight would ride away.” 


The separate incidents of the poem share in this want of connec- 
tion and result. The nameless Baron whom Gareth rescues by the 
way, gives them food and a night’s lodging, but nothing comes of it. 
Now even in the novel, which is a far looser form of art than the epos, 
it would be an absurd piece of inconsequence for the hero to rescue 
a powerful noble, the king’s friend, from a terrible death, and nothing 
further result than a single invitation to dinner. So with the en- 
counter with Lancelot, which is equally without results. Finally we 
have the unsatisfactory conclusion that the hero marries either 
Lyonors, whom we have only seen as a figure waving a pair of white 
hands at a distant window, and who therefore has had no chance to 
enlist our sympathy, or Lynette, who has certainly not displayed 
herself in an attractive light. 

This brings us to an examination of the personages. The hero of 
each of the other idylls has a distinct, well-marked character, in- 
fluencing and influenced by the events in which he figures, in a special 
way, so that the action becomes highly dramatic. No one of them, 
placed in another’s circumstances, would have acted like that other: 
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Tristan would not have acted like Lancelot, and neither like Geraint, 
But Gareth has no such dramatic individuality ; he is impatient to dis- 
tinguish himself, light-heartedly undertakes the first adventure that 
offers, is courteous tothe reviling Lynette, and fights bravely when he 
meets his enemy, just as we must suppose any other young, high- 
spirited knight at the court would have done, according to the measure 
of his strength. Lynette is, to be sure, individual enough, and 
plenty of room is given to the display of her character, but it is not at 
all to her advantage or to that of the poem. ‘The fact is, that though 
of “high lineage,” with brow of may-biossom, cheek of apple-blossom, 
and a “‘tip-tilted” nose, Lynette is no lady. Of none of the heroines, 
even the bad ones, of the previous poems can this be said. The worst 
of them, Ettarre, though sensual, faithless, and haughty, when not in 
her worst mood is a noble and stately lady. Lynette’s manners are 
those of a pert housemaid, who can not curb her tongue even in the 
presence of the King, but who finds unspeakable delight in taunting 
an inferior. Even Ettarre, we may be sure, however she might heap 
scorn on her too simply constant wooer, would have thought shame to 
rail ata kitchen-knave who was obeying the King’s command. If 
Gareth wedded Lynette, we wish him joy of his bargain, and pity his 
household. 

If our criticism has been somewhat minute, it is because these - 
poems mark an epoch in English literature, and because Mr. Tenny- 
son has taught us to look for nothing but the most finished and 
artistic work from his hand. The work of an inferior craftsman we 
should not inspect so narrowly; but as coming from one who has 
given us such noble and perfect work as Flaine, The Passing of 
Arthur, and The Holy Grail, we must feel Gareth, notwithstanding the 
beautiful passages it contains, to be a disappointment. 

And now, the Arthurian cycle of legend having been completed, 
so far as Mr. Tennyson proposes to complete it, it may not be out of 
place to inquire a little into its origin. If we go further back than 
the stories of the early romancers, we find its roots struck into the 
early Celtic or Druidical mythology. 

The two primitive deities of this cultus bore the names of Hu and 
Ceridwen. Hu, the male, is the active power of nature ; Ceridwen, 
the female, is the fecundity of nature. Hu is the Lord of Heaven: 
under the name of Cadwaladr he is the orderer of battles ; under 
that of Uther Pendragon, he is the psychopompos, the marshal of de- 
parted spirits, Lord of the under-world. Under the name of Aeddon, 
Hu died yearly and was buried ; in which is plain to be seen an alle- 
gory of the winter-death of nature —the same allegory that we have 
in the Syrian Adonis, and the Teutonic Balder. This death and 
burial of Hu were represented in the Druidical mysteries. Ceridwen 
was the Lady of the Waters and of the Earth. Her caldron, or 
basin, of which much was said in the Druidical or bardiec lays, was 
the earth, which, like a basin or caldron, contains the sea. She was 
also called Eigr (Ygerne) and Morgana, or Lady of the Sea. To 
this day the mirage upen the sea is called in the south of Europe 
Fatu Morgana, or the fairy Morgana. To the car of Ceridwen the 
dragon was yoked, as to that of Ceres, being the universal type of the 
Chthonian powers. 
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Now Arthur was the son of Uther Pendragon, that is of Hu, and 
of Ygraine, that is of Ceridwen: in other words, he is the son of 
Heaven and Earth. And yet there was a mystery about his birth, 
and his parentage was disputed. So Arthur represents Man, whose 
origin is a mystery, whom yet the wise know to be of heavenly 
origin, who, under the deities and helped by them, imposes his will 

upon nature, and brings the order produced by special volition, out 
of the order produced by general law. As the myth assumed a more 
concrete form, Arthur became a king whose mission was to bring 
order into a distracted land, root out anarchy, correct abuses, and 
repel invasion. He is the builder of cities, the patron of bards, and 
is under the especial protection of the Fairy Morgana, that is, his 
mother, the Lady of the Waters. He comes from the sea, and goes 
away over the waters to the mystic island valiey of Avillion — the 
Island of Apples —to be healed of his wound, or to die and rise 
again like his father Hu. That is, that asin nature nothing abides 
and yet all endures, the sun and the stars fulfil their allotted courses, 
the seasons pass and still return, so the work of man, however wisely 
wrought and beneficent, must submit to the law of change. Arthur 
must die, his Round Table be dissolved, his order overthrown, and 
his kingdom dismembered ; and yet he can not die, since order must 
ever grow anew from disorder, but lives and will come again, the 
same and yet not the same, “ but thrice as fair.” The poet has given 
the key-note of the myth in the words of the wounded king,— 


“ The. old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself, in many ways.” 


Indeed he does not quite know if he goes at all, since the old order 
still retains life in the thoughts and memories of men, ere it is new- 
born in the new. Possibly “also— but this is mere speculation —as 
in the old mysteries there were several grades of initiation, with doc- 
trines more and more esoteric, the more advanced epoptae of Druidism 
may have been taught to see, in the myth of Arthur, the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. 

Christianity was early introduced into Britain, and at a time when 
the Church was still the subject of persecution, and its first dissemi- 
nators followed a different course from that which was afterwards 
pursued in the conversion of the Teutonic peoples. It may have 
been that they found the Britons more fervent and more tenacious in 
their faith than were the latter. At all events, their plan seems to 
have been to present the new faith with as strong a resemblance to 
the old as possible, that the transition might not be too abrupt ; 
and to leave as much Drdidism, for the time being, as_ they thought 
safe. So while the missionaries to the Teutons taught them to look 
upon Freia, the goddess of love, marriage, and fruitfulness, as a 
demon either tempting or openly malignant, and Friday, her sacred 
day — hitherto held most auspicious for all undertakings, but espe- 
cially for marriage—as a day of blackest ill-omen, for marriage 
above all, so that to this day Friday is an unlucky day in all Teutonic 
countries ; and the superstition has even mixed itself with the law, so 
that even now criminals are hanged on Friday because the early 
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Ghristian missionaries found the worship of the beauteous Freja 
hard to root out —the monks that labored among the Britons gave a 
Christian interpretation to the May-day festivities, and sanctioned the 
respect paid to the trefoil or shamrock (venerable to the Druids 
because it typified the three orders of the priesthood, and bore a pale 
crescent-moon on its leaves), by adopting it as a symbol of the Trinity ; 
and to this day the orthodox Paddy wears it in his hat on the festival 
of his patron saint, little thinking he is observing a rite taught ages 
before St. Patrick was born, by the Druids in the oak-forests of Kil- 
dare, or on the holy islands of Kerry. 

And thus they dealt with Arthur, the darling hero of legend and 
story. In their hands he became a Christian prince of fervent piety, 
the founder of abbeys and monasteries, and the scourge of. the 
heathen. Slowly the transformation went on, point by point. For 
the mystic caldron of Ceridwen, was substituted the Holy Grail, and 
in its honor Arthur founded a Round Table of Christian knights, twelve 
in number, originally, representing the twelve Apostles. This was 
the new shape the Bardic order had assumed in the Christian form of 
the legend, but it was none the less Ceridwen’s caldron— the Earth.* 

On the other hand, as Christianity grew ever stronger and stronger, 
there sprang up a reaction against it in the form of the later Druidism, 
preserved in the Bardic songs attributed to Merlin, Taliessin, and 
others, in which we find Christian and Druidic mysteries mingled in wild 
confusion, and dangerous doctrines veiled under dark and riddling 
sayings. Especially do they abound in predictions, carefully shrouded 
in ambiguous phrase and obscurest metaphor, but looking to the time 
when the new shall be done away with and the old return, and Arthur, 
their gwn Arthur, healed of his long wound, come in triumph back 
from mystic Avalon, and Guinivere, the faithless spouse, repent and 
be forgiven, and joined once more to her rightful lord. 

Arthur, therefore, as man, can never have the concrete personality 
that belongs to the individual, though he is greater and nobler than 
any. In truth he includes them all, and the knights are but separate 
functions of Arthur. Their adventures have more interest than his, 
as personal actions, and yet the true importance is only in their rela- 
tion to Arthur and his destiny. So long as their wills are subordi- 
nate to his, they prosper and win glory ; when they are arrayed against 
their King he falls and they fall with him, being impotent to stand 
alone. 

Thus, notwithstanding the dissenting opinion of some thoughtful 
critics, we hold that the comprehensive though somewhat colorless 
character of Arthur is of right not only the central figure but the hero 
of the piece, and not any of the unsymmetrical characters that sur- 
round him — not Lancelot, who is Passion, nor Gawain, who is World- 
liness, nor Percivale, who is Asceticism, nor the phantom-like Galahad, 
who is Mysticism, nor even Merlin, who is Wisdom, Take in proof 
an instance where this has been done — take the fine poem of 77éstan 
and Ysolde, who are Youthful Love, which here is Lord of All. It is 
beautiful, affecting, but it is hut a single phase of humanity — one 








*“ But now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 
Which was an image of this mighty ward.” 
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scene in the great drama, one book of the great epos. “Love will 
still be Lord of All,” is, and must be, the motto of some natures ; but 
it can not and should not be the motto of man. He must himself be 
Lord of All, and even Love must be his minister, as Arthur leaves 
Guinevere at Almesbury, and goes with a firm purpose to his last 
battle. W. H. B. 


Exposé dun Systeme dz Legislation Criminelle pour [Etat de fa 
Louisiane et pour les Etats Unis d’ Amérique. Par Edward Liv- 
ingston. Précédé d’une Préface par M. Charles Lucas, Membre 
de l'Institut, etc., et d’une notice historique par M. Mignet, Séc- 
rétaire perpétuel de l’Academie des sciences, morales, et poli- 
tiques. Paris: Guillamin et Cie, 1872. (From F. W. Christern, 
foreign bookseller and importer, New York.) 


THE appearance of the above edition without a corresponding 
reprint in this country of the Philadelphia edition of 1833, illustrates 
perhaps as well as aught else could alike the foreign estimation of 
the author as a jurisconsult and the neglect of his own countrymen. 
M. Lucas who, at the request of Mr. Livingston’s daughter, Mrs. 
3arton, has written the preface to these volumes, informs us than an 
American edition with a preface prepared by the presiding officer of 
the Supreme Court of the United States would appear in the course 
of the past year 1872. It is to be hoped that the design has not been 
abandoned : it has certainly not been executed. 

Although born in the State of New York, the scene of Mr. Liv- 
ingston’s legal and legislative labors was in the city of New Orleans 
and the State of Louisiana. He removed to that country in his 
fortieth year, immediately after its cession by France in 1803. His 
success at the bar was immediate, and the great powers of his mind 
were soon called into requisition to mould into one system, adapted 
to the process of trial by jury, the confused mass of Roman 
civil-law precepts, local French customs, and Spanish edicts which 
constituted the local law, and to incorporate therein some of the 
wisest provisions of English enactments. Messieurs Moreau Lislet 
and Derbigny were associated with him in this labor. Both were 
scholars, and one of them an eminent lawyer; yet, by common 
consent, the main merit of the compilation has been justly attri- 
buted to Livingston. Indeed it has been his rare good fortune 
to unite the suffrages of the philosophic jurist, the practical lawyer, 
and the law-abiding citizen. Scholars have pronounced his code 
the best adaptation of the principles of Roman jurisprudence* to 
the wants of modern society; and the inhabitants of the country 
for which it was framed, both French and English, hailed it at the 
time of its adoption as superior to the systems to which they had 
respectively been accustomed, and have since found Jittle occasion to 
make any change in its provisions. 





*Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 17. 
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The system of criminal legislation which forms the subject of this 
notice, met —at least in this country — with a different fate. It was 
undertaken in 1820, in pursuance of an act of the Legislature of 
Louisiana, and a preliminary report was presented by Mr. Livingston 
to that body in 1822. ‘Two thousand copies were printed, one-half 
in either language, and he was urged to prosecute the work in accord- 
ance with the plan he had submitted. The accidental destruction by 
fire of his manuscript in New York delayed for some years the com- 
pletion of his final report, and when submitted to the Legislature it 
was rejected. ‘The opposition turned mainly upon the proposed 
abolition of capital punishment; and M. Magureau, a gentleman of 
a high order of eloquence and much local reputation, whose influence 
secured its defeat, is said not to have been above the promptings of 
professional jealousy. The system for the District of Columbia and 
for the Federal Government, presented by him in the Senate in 1831, 
met with a like fate. They were collected into one work and printed 
in Philadelphia in 1833. 

The system comprises four codes: on Crimes and Punishments; 
Procedure ; Reform and Discipline of Prisons, and Evidence. To 
each of these there is an introduction or elaborate essay enforcing 
the author's reasons for the changes which he has proposed. ‘These 
constitute the gist of the work, and are all that the present French 
edition contains in full. ‘Those which relate to the State of Louisiana 
were originally submitted by him in French, and are therefore given 
in his own words. ‘The translation into French of that which relates 
to the Federal Government has been revised by M. d’Avesac de 
Costera Macaya, a nephew of Mr. Livingston. In this country there 
‘is as yet no place for the thinker whose thoughts fail of instant prac- 
rtical application ; but it is interesting to note the influence which, 
according to M. Lucas, this work has exercised abroad. The prelimi- 
naty report of 1822 was the signal for discussion in Europe. Prizes 
were offered at Geneva and at Paris for the best essay on the subject 
.of capital punishment, and Rossi, De Sismondi, Guizot, the Duke de 
Broglie, and the Baron de Staél took part in the discussion. The 

.completed work has been, it is said, adopted iz fofo by the Republic 
of Guatemala, and constitutes the basis of the criminal legislation of 
the Empire of Brazil. Its prominent features have, with some natural 
modifications, entered into the composition of the penal codes of 
many ef the nations of Europe. M. Lucas is himself so zealous an 
advocate of the abolition of capital punishment that one is naturally 
tempted to distrust his judgment upon what to others may seem the 
most important and practical portions of Mr. Livingston’s work, 
especially those relating to Criminal Procedure and Criminal Evi- 
dence. From 1864 to 1870 the movement in favor of the abolition 
of capital punishment was very active in Europe. It obtained in the 
Canton of Geneva, the Principality of Roumania, the Kingdom of 
Portugal, in Saxony, Anhalt, Bremen, and Oldenburgh. On the 
formation of the North-German Confederation a penal code was 
proposed adopting many of the modifications which obtained in the 
last-named countries, but reserving the penalty of death in certain 
cases. A motion was submitted to strike out the clauses providing 
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for capital punishment, which was carried in the North-German Par- 
liament. Prince, then Count, von Bismarck quitted his retreat at 
Varzin to press upon that assembly the adoption of the code in its 
entirety, and at his instance the motion was withdrawn.* This action 
seems to have aroused the ire of M. Lucas. Itis a question upon 
which we will not enter. All thinking men will agree with Mr. Liv- 
ingston that the penalty of death can only be justified when inflicted 
in self-defence either on behalf of society or of the individual man. 
But so long as men commit crime, can society in the interest of its 
own self-preservation avoid a resort in certain cases to the last argu- 
ment of which mankind are capable? This is one among the many 
problems which are now agitating the civilised world, and of which 
the Premier whose action we have just cited has said: “It is not by 
argument or by discussion that the questions of the day are to be 
solved, but by iron and fire.” A pregnant phrase, which teaches that 
the world’s solution of them will be itself the most signal confession 
that they are not to be solved by human reason. 
° Jos. BLyTH ALLSTON. 


=. 
The Minnesinger of Germany. By A, E. Kroeger. New York: Hurd 
and Houghton. 


In the long struggle between the Empire and the Papacy, the con- 
test whether the Latin or the Teuton was to be the master of the 
world, which has lasted a thousand years, and in which Kaiser Wil- 
liam but continues, in modified form, the policy of Kaiser Otto, there 
is no more brilliant period than that during which the House of Swabia, 
or the Hohenstauffen, occupied the Imperial throne. 

It was under these sovereigns that the great parties of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, whose struggles for supremacy shook all Italy, first arose. 
It was at this time that the great Lombard League of Italian cities 
was formed, and the contest between Pope and Emperor fiercest. 
The crusades filled all Europe with enthusiasm. The arts sprang 
into new life; and in especial that of architecture, under the great 
cathedral- builders, reached a splendor of development which it is not 
likely the world will ever again see. Ill life seemed to be crowded 
with fierce activities, with passionate desires, with eager hopes, which 
sought expression in all directions. 

We might have expected that in a time of so much mental activity, 
and so much artistic productiveness, a vigorous and characteristic 
literature would arise ; but what one would not expect, was the direc- 
tion that literature took. Intead of martial songs, of patriotic ballads, 
or of political satires, the new outburst of poetical genius drew its 
inspiration chiefly from romantic lore, from passionate devotion, or 
from the beauties of nature. The poetry of the time is the poetry of 
happy youth, first awakening to the consciousness that woman is 
lovely, and that the world is fair, and half intoxicate with the new 
beauty and sweetness. 

This gush of poetry is what is called the Minnesong, the first really 
national poetry of Germany (except the two ancient epics), and of it 





*Weekly London Times, May 29th, 1870; Revue des Deux Mondes, Juin 1, 1870, Chronique 
de la quinzaine. 
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Mr. Kroeger gives in the volume before us a most interesting account, 
profusely illustrated by translations. And we can not here do better 
than to quote his own words from the introductory chapter :— 

“‘In the middle of the twelfth century,—or about 1150,— this first 
period of German literature may be said to have begun. Under the 
Hohensiauffen dynasty the Swabian form of the German language had 
become the language of all cultured men, and by its mellow sound 
was indeed peculiarly adapted to the requirements of poetry. ‘The 
opening of the Orient, through the Crusaders on the one hand, and 
the spreading of the tales of King Arthur’s Round Table, inter- 
mingled with those of Charlemagne, on the other, had roused over all 
Germany a spirit of poetry, to which the language was now fully 
adapted to give expression. Knights, princes, and kings—the most 
exposed to this spirit of romance —- were seized with it, and studied 
the intricacies of rhythm or rhyme with the same energy they devoted 
to their pursuits of war. Duke Leopold of Austria, Landgrave Herr- 
mann of Thiiringen, Margrave Henry of Meissen, Duke Henry of 
Breslau, Duke John of Brabant, King Wenzel of Bohemia, King Con- 
rad, and the Emperor Henry, a among those, some of whose poems 
have been ,preserved. Even thé great Frederic Barbarossa (Red- 
beard) — whom tradition reports still sleeping in the Kyffhauser cave, 
his head on his hand, and his beard grown all round the table of 
stone, where he awaits the coming of the new glory of united Germany, 
—even he, and his perhaps still greater successor, Frederic II., 
often, after the day of battle or hunting, struck the lyre in their tents 
or castles, and poured forth those sweet songs of love that made 
soldiers, servants, and knights gather to listen. When it is consid- 
ered that these Minnesinger, these warblers of love, were for the 
greater part unable to read or write,— even Wolfram von Eschenbach 
could not read or write, and Ulrich von Lichtenstein had to carry a 
letter from his sweetheart for weeks in his pocket before he found 
some one to read it for him; that we, therefore, owe almost all our 
knowledge of their songs to tradition, and that, nevertheless, songs 
from over one hundred and sixty Minnesinger within that one century 
have been preserved to us,— the extraordinary development of poetical 
art in that century may be imagined. Most of these Minnesinger 
were knights, and called Sirs ; some of them, however, citizens, whose 
distinctive appellation was Master. It is Sir (Herr) Walther von der 
Vogelweide ; and Master (Meister) Gottfried von Strassburg. These 
singers led a life most strange and romantic. At a time when cities 
had as yet barely come into existence in Germany, and the castles of 
the lords were the chief gathering places of the vast floating popula- 
tion of the crusading times, these Minnesinger, with little or nothing 
besides their sword, fiddle, or harp, and some bit of love-ribbon or the 
like from their sweetheart, wandered from village to village and castle 
to castle, everywhere welcomed with gladness, and receiving their ex- 
pected remuneration with the proud unconcern of strolling vagabonds. 
Throngs gathered to hear their songs, retained them in memory, and 
transmitted them to the succeeding generation. One of the chief 
resorts of the Minnesinger was the castle of Landgrave Herrmann of 
Thiiringen, who was to that century what the Duke of Weimar was to 
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the age of Goethe and Schiller, and whose Castle Wartbure was thus 
the home of song and literary development long before it became 
famous as the place where Luther translated the Bible, and by doing 
so gave rise to a new German language, more vigorous and extensive 
than that of the Minnesinger, but less fragrant with sensuous beauty 
and grace. Worthily, therefore, is Landgrave Herrmann celebrated 
in the poetry of his numerous guests, as above all hosts the most hos- 
pitable and generous. For these singing knights felt no more delicacy 
in chronicling the good things they received from their patrons than 
in immortalising the meanness of those who let them depart without 
gifts of clothing, food, and money. Yet their lady-loves’ names they 
never mentioned ; the tender delicacy observed by Don Quixote, the 
last of the famous race, was the rule that governed all. Like him, 
most of them had their Sancho Panza in the shape of a youth to whom 
alone they intrusted their secret. The chief occupation of those sweet 
youths was to commit to memory the verses which their masters com- 
posed for their mistresses, and, if unable to write, kept repeating to 
their Singerlein till he had every word and tone in mind. For he 
must learn not ouly the song itself, but also the melody of it. Then 
this living letter would be dispatched to the beauteous Dulcinea, who 
would listen attentively with due German sentimentality, and having 
had it sung to her until she could again repeat it perhaps to others, 
would give the young starved Singerlein a glass of wine and piece of 
bread, and mayhap other luxuries for himself and his master. It is 
thus chiefly through oral tradition that there has been preserved to us 
the immense labors of a century which the noble Swiss knight, 
Riidiger of Manesse, and his son, first undertook to collect and fix 
into manuscript ; thus, under the editorship of Johann Hadloub, one 
of the last of the Minnesinger, arranging that famous Manessian col- 
lection which now forms one of the treasures of the Parisian library, 
and which, through Bodmer, first became known again to German 
literature. The life of Walther von der Vogelweide, as sketched in 
another chapter, will represent in some measure the average life of the 
nobler knight-minstrel in the earlier part of the Minnesong period ; 
whilst the life of Ulrich von Lichtenstein, also sketched herein, will 
illustrate the more extravagant form of knight-minstrelsy, and show 
how little Cervantes had need to exaggerate in his immortal Don 
Quixote.” 

The wandering minstrel with his lay of love, is a familiar feature in 
the early literature of all countries ; but what is peculiar about these 
compositions is that instead of being simple and familiar forms, they 
are constructed in the most singularly complex and elaborate artistic 
fashion. Every stanza of a Minnesong must have a triple formation, 
“a strophe, antistrophe, and epode.” Every song must have its own 
special form of stanza, no poet being allowed to use the same form for 
two poems, nor to employ the form invented by another. ‘Thus it 
comes that in the fragments still left of this literature more than 
twelve hundred different strophe-forms are preserved. But so far from 
feeling these rules onerous, out of the mere wantonness of genius they 
created ingenious difficulties and mastered them in play: they inter- 
twine the rhymes until the strophe, or even the whole poem is a com- 
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plex braid of musical consonances ; they handle the rhythmical struc- 
ture, increasing or diminishing its volume, as a composer handles the 
instruments of an orchestra. It seems as if they had caught the feel- 
ing of the Cathedral-builders, and while revelling in infinite multipli- 
city of ornament, intricacy of structure, had found out how to bring a 
massive effect from the whole. “We have Minnesongs,” says our 
author, “wherein every word of every line rhymes with the other, 
while the lines again rhyme in the usual way amongst themselves; 
poems wherein the last word of the line is rhymed by the first of the 
next line ; poems wherein the last word of the strophe rhymes with 
its first word; poems built in strophes of twenty and more rhymes; 
poems of grammatical rhymes, in the most various possibilities ; poems 
of word-playing rhymes, etc.; and in most cases the fundamental 
rhythmical beauty reigns supreme and makes the ornamentation seem 
natural outgrowth.” 

The difficulty of rendering in a translation these various effects, is 
so great that we wonder at the courage of the translator in attempting 
to grapple with them at all. ‘This however he has done with extreme 
fidelity, not merely reproducing each line in number of syllables and 
accents, but rendering rhyme for rhyme and pause for pause, and even 
contriving to preserve in his version the tinge of quaint simplicity that 
is one of their most pleasing characteristics. 

A graceful specimen of one of the less complex forms of the Min- 
nesong, is this by Jacob von Warte: 


“You shall hear songs sweetly pealing 
Everywhere from yonder dale. 
Tuneful songs the spring air filling, 

Over all the nightingale. 

Look upon the lawn’s broad play 
And upon the glowing heather, 
How her dress she wraps together, 

Gayly robed to greet young May. 


‘Many a kind of flowers peep 
Laughing from the dew of meadows 
Towards the sunshine’s glory’s sweep: 
O, sweet May-time knows no shadows! 
But this me no hope conveys, 
Since I’m sick with heart-gricf’s fever : 
She, whom I’d be with forever, 
Still withholds from me her grace. 


**O beloved, noble lady, 
Loose me from my yearning dread! 
Stay my guardian, kind and ready, 
Lest my joys droop sick and dead. 
Needful help I ask of thee, 
If my heart thou lettest go, 
Nothing more can calm my woe: 
Sweet, O keep thy grace with me. 


‘* Power on many a one descendeth, 
Thus we hear the wise men saying, 
Yet with mercy’s balm not blendeth ; 
Thus my lady keeps betraying :° 
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For me with such power she’s chained, 
Without mercy, the beloved ! 
That my heart-grief unremoved 
Must stay with me to the end. 


**Love, thou must be ours in common, 
Or of joy my soul stays dead. 
Grant that she may sweetly summon 
By her mouth so sweet and red. 
Since thy power me so does stir, 
And thou govern’st all my soul, love, 
As thou choosest —e’en so full, love, 
Let thy power grow over her!” 


Of the devotional class of these poems, probably the finest example 
is the great song by an unknown author, called “The Divine Minne- 
song.” For this poem we must refer our readers to the book itself, 
as it is too long for quotation, but we will give Mr. Kroeger’s intro- 
ductory remarks: “‘It is,’ says Van der Hagen, ‘the very glorifica- 
tion of love (Minne) and of Minnesong ; itis the heavenly bridal song, 
the mysterious Solomon’s Song, which mirrors its miraculous object in 
a stream of deep and lovely images, linking them all together into an 
imperishable wreath ; yet even here in its profundity and significance 
of an artistic and numerously rhymed construction, always clear as 
crystal, smooth and graceful.’ 

* The noteworthy part of this poem is the symmetry of its construc- 
tion in the general conception and idea of the poem, and the wonder- 
fully artistic manner in which that symmetry is also made manifest 
and heightened by the sensuous elements of the rhythm, rhyme, word- 
sound, and that peculiar refrain, which has elsewhere been spoken of 
as occurring in ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ and the nature whereof is so 
weirdly or sweetly effective in music when—not a whole musical 
phrase is strictly repeated, which is simply the regular refrain, but — 
a short passage reoccurs unexpectedly, though with thorough musical 
logic, or in another key, or so slightly varied as to recall the previous 
phrase and yet seem not the same. 

**The hymn opens with the poet’s exhortation to all those who 
desire to listen to his song of God’s great love, to endeavor its attain- 
ment by unremitting exertion, and to pray for him, the poet, who has 
so little striven to gain it for himself. Then throwing his plaint aside, 
the poet calls upon the heavens and Christ to bend down and listen 
to his tuneful Jays in praise of Christ’s sweet mother; and now with 
increasing fervor begins that wonderful praise — 

‘Thou bloom of rose, thou lily grace !’ 

“The tone is slightly lowered and calmed down as the poet passes 
to recount the bliss and grace of her worship, and rises again as he 
proceeds to call upon all things in earth and heaven to praise her ; 
and finally upon herself to rejoice in her passing glory. The sound 
of the first chant of praise is once more heard,— 


‘Thou of pure grace a clear, fair vase !’ 


And the poet turns from her glorification of the mother to that of her 
son. 
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“ The praise takes the same form of language,— 
‘Thou cool, thou cold, thou warmth, thou heat!’ 


with occasional recurring of the same images, and rises in power until 
it and the whole poem, indeed, ascending to the praise of God him- 
self, swell into highest intensity,— 


‘God of thee speaking, God of thee saying!’ 


The very words seem to shake with fervor of emotion, and by repeti- 
tion of utterance to sob out their inability to utter his supreme love. 

“The gradual toning down of the poem from this intensity is sen- 
suously executed with marvellous skill. At first one of the repetitions 
of the line,— 


‘God of thee speaking, God of the saying,’— 


is left out in a stanza. In the next one another one is left out, and 
the first one changed, moreover : — 


‘God of thee speaking, repentance raises ;’ — 


the usual feminine rhyme being yet, however, retained. But in the 
next one the masculine rhyme takes its place again, and in all the fol- 
lowing stanzas the rhythm retains its even flow. A few verses lead to 
the notable close of the poem, which expires in a long-drawn sigh. 

“Tt is, of course, impossible to render in a translation all this 
sensuous beauty and art of rhythm, rhyme, and word-sound. I can 
say only that I have done my best.” 

Not the least interesting feature of the work is the sketch of the life 
of that most fantastic of all his fantastic guild, the Minnesinger Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, which our readers will probably remember as having 
first appeared in the pagesof this magazine. Briefer notices are given 
of Frauenlob, Walther von der Vogelweide, and others. 

The book closes with a critical notice of the metrical romances of 
the period, which were chiefly founded on the legends of Arthur and 
his knights, or Charlemagne and his Paladins. These are illustrated 
by translations from Gottfried of Strassburg’s Zyristan and Isolde, 
which, in its multiplicity of detail, and the way in which every point 
is dwelt on, as if the narrator could never weary of telling nor his 
hearers of listening, strongly reminds one of Chaucer. 

On the whole, this book is a most interesting account of a very re- 
markable and singularly luxuriant flowering-time of literature, of which 
all modern German poetry may be said to be the fruit, while, through 
the latter, it has in no slight degree influenced our own. 

W. H. B. 


Thorvalisen: His Life and Works. By Eugene Plon. (Illustrated.) 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 


Tuis very elegant volume consists of two parts ; the first giving a 
condensed biography of the great Danish sculptor from his birth in 
1810, as the son of a poor carver of figure-heads for ships, to his 
death in 1844, lamented by a whole nation, and attended to the tomb 
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with a pomp of mourning such as is usually bestowed on monarchs. 
And strange enough is that life which links these two widely different 
extremes — strange in its weakness and strange in its strength. 

Thorvaldsen seems to have brought to the study of the antique a 
fresher mind than that of the Southern sculptors of the time. He 
had not learned to look upon these masterpieces through the eyes of 
others, but saw them through his own, and thus acquired a simplicity 
and grandeur of style which has made itself felt in all German and 
Scandinavian art. ° 

Many curious anecdotes are scattered throughout the narrative. 
Here is one of Lord Byron, whose bust Thorvaldsen made in Rome. 
“When this nobleman,” he says, “came to my atelier to sit to me, he 
took a seat opposite me, and put on directly an expression entirely 
different from his natural one. ‘My Lord,’ I said, ‘please keep per- 
fectly still, and I beg of you do not look so disconsolate.’ ‘It is my 
natural expression,’ replied Byron. ‘Really!’ I said, and without 
paying attention to this affectation, I began to work in my own way. 
When the bust was finished, everybody thought it a striking likeness, 
but my lord was dissatisfied. ‘That face is not mine,’ he said; ‘I 
look far more unhappy than that’— for he was so obstinately bent on 
looking miserable!” 

Odder than this was the performance of the Historical Society of 
Rhode Island, which when the great sculptor was at the zenith of his 
fame, elected him an honorary member, on the strength of the dis- 
covery by some local antiqyary that an ancestor of Thorvaldsen had 
commanded an expedition to Rhode Island as far back as the year 
1007, and had a son born to him there —the first native American of 
European blood, from whom the genealogy was traced without a flaw 
down to the artist! 

The second part of this volume gives a critical account of his various 
works, with many interesting particulars relating to his contemporary 
artists and art. The work is embellished by thirty-five beautiful 
impressions on India paper from engravings representing his chief 
works. pile itn 


Off the Skelligs. A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


AT all events here is a book that does not belie its name, but is a 
real novel, that is, something new. A great part of the works we see, 
professing to be novels, have everything to justify that profession but 
the one fact of novelty. ‘They are merely variations on old themes, 
old characters with new names, old situations re-arranged. But in 
this book of Miss Ingelow’s there is freshness and originality, almost 
amounting to oddity sometimes, from the first page to the last. 

The very structure of the story is odd. The heroine's life lies in 
three quite distinct and almost unconnected planes of existence, 
besides a queer parenthetical one. And the oddness of the thing is 
that no one of these planes or stages is rendered necessary by any of 
the others, but might have had almost any precedence or any following. 
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Dorothea Graham is first introduced as a child, living with her brother 
and mother a curious dreamy life in an old quiet country town. The 
brother is a precocious genius, with an extraordinary gift of acting 
and imitation. The mother is immersed in mathematics, and the 
children are left a great deal to themselves and their fancies. Then 
the household is broken up, and Dorothea goes to boarding-school, 
where she remained until she is a young lady, a period of time not 
occupying more than a half-dozen pages of the book. 

From the school she goes to live with her uncle on board his yacht, 
which becomes so completely her home, and she is so utterly dis- 
severed from the land, that whereas she had before ‘been accus- 
tomed to look upon this world as consisting of certain countries 
bordered by the sea, now I began to think of it as a giobe of water. 
I no longer thought of the shapes of continents, but of the shapes of 
the seas in which they lay.” 

While leading this wandering life, they fall in with a burning ship, 
and rescue some of the passengers. One of these is a Mr. Brandon, 
the hero of the story, if we may use that term. At the invitation of 
his family, Dorothea pays them a visit at their country-seat, and from 
this moment she is as completely severed from her sea-life as she 
was before from her home-life. And as she might have gone to live 
on the yacht from azy previous life, so azy chance that had made 
her acquainted with Mr. Brandon’s family would have answered the 
purpose as well. There is no necessary interdependence between the 
parts. So with the disconnected and unnecessary episode of her life 
in London and her work among the poor, which springs from nothing 
and leads to nothing that might not have happened as well without. 

This whole incident of the burning ship is out of proportion to the 
results that follow. A novelist should economise his forces, and only 
use tremendous catastrophes, such as battles, earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, when events of proportionate magnitude require them, which 
could not be effected with less. It is not allowable to depopulate a 
city by a pestilence that a hero may muse in solitude, nor to burn a 
ship at sea with frightful horrors, that a young lady may make the 
acquaintance of a country family. 

Considered by itself, however, this incident of the burning ship, 
with the rescue of the passengers, is described with great power. 
We quote a paragraph or two. 


As she spoke, two strange objects came into my view. One was a great pale 
moon, sickly and white, hanging and seeming to brood over the horizon; the 
other, which looked about the same size, was red and seemed to lie close at her side. 
It was not round, but looked blotted and blurred in the mist. Could it be a 
meteor? a lighthouse? Whatever it was, it was the cause of the commotion 
which had been so intense, and which now seemed to be already subsiding 1 
had heard the men called up not three minutes before, and now two boats were 
already lowered, and ‘Tom was in command of the foremost. I heard his voice 
coming from the water, and no one prevented me now from rushing to the side 
to look over, turning my back on the moon and her Jurid companion. Though 
the night was not dark I could not discern the boats; and after straining my 
eyes into the mist, I observed that it was very rapidly melting away, and rolling 
on as well as rolling together, so that spaces of water here and there were clear, 
and moonlight glittered on them. ‘The binnacle light glared in my uncle’s face 
as he stooped over it. I heard Brand whisper to his wife that he had taken 
charge of the yacht, and I did not dare to speak to him, though what it might 
be that alarmed them I could not tell. 
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It was as it seemed but a moment that I had stared out into the mist, looking 
for the boats with still sleepy eyes; then, as the sailors that were left tramped 
back to the fore part of the yacht, I turned again. ‘The mist had shaken itself 
and rolled on before a light air that was coming. I saw two great pathways 
now lying along the waters ; one was silver-white, the pathway of the wan moon, 
the other was blood-red and angry, and a burning vessel lay at her head. 

Oh, that sight! can I ever forget it? The fire was spurting from every crevice 
of the black hull, her great main-mast was gone, the mizzen-mast lay with several 
great white sails surging about in the water, and she was dragging it along with 
her. ‘The foremast only stood, and its rigging and sails had not yet caught. 
dead silence had succeeded now to the commotion in the vessel; men were 
standing stock-still, perhaps waiting for their orders, and my uncle’s were the 
only eyes that were not strained to follow the leaping and dazzling spires. 

Every moment we approached. Now the first waft of the smoke came in our 
faces, now we could hear a cracking and rending, the creak and shiver, and 
the peculiar roaring noise made by a mastering fire. 

“A full-rigged ship,” I heard Brand whisper to his wife. “ Eleven hundred 
tons at the least.” 

“Merciful heaven!” she whispered in reply. ‘I hope she won’t blow up. 
Anyhow, I thank the Lord we’ve got Afaster in command himself.” 

I never saw anything like the horrible beauty of that red light. It added 
tenfold to the terror of the scene to see her coming on so majestically, dragging 
with her broken spars and great yards and sprawling sails. She looked like 
some splendid live creature in distress, and rocked now a good deal in the water, 
for every moment the wind seemed to rise, bringing up a long swell with it. 

The moon went down, and in a few minutes the majestic ship supplied all 
the light to the dark sky and black water. I saw the two little dark boats 
nearing her; knew that my brother was in the foremost, and shook with fear, 
and cried to God to take care of him; but while I and all gazed in awful 
silence on the sailing ship, the flames, bursting through the deck in a new place, 
climbed up the fore-rigging, and in one single leap, as if they had been living 
things, they were licking the sails off the ropes, and, shooting higher than her 
topsails, they spread themselves out like quivering fans. I saw every sail that 
was left in an instant bathed in flames; a second burst came raging up from 
below, blackening and shrivelling everything before it; then I saw the weltering 
fire run down again, and still the wreck, plunging her bows in the water, came 
rocking on and on. 

“How near does our old man mean to go?” whispered Mrs. Brand; and 
almost at that instant I observed that he had given some order to the man 
at the helm, and I could distinctly hear a murmur of satisfaction; then almost 
directly a cry of horror rose — we were very near her, and while the water hissed 
with strange distinctness and steamed in her wake, her blazing foremast fell over 
the side, plunging with a tremendous crash into the sea, sending up dangerous 
showers of sparks and burning bits of sail-cloth, and covering our decks with 
falling tinder. 

The black water took in and quenched all that blazing top-hamper, and still 
the awful hissing was audible, till suddenly, as we seemed to be sheering off from 
her, there was a thunderous roll that sounded like the breaking of her mighty 
heart, and still glorious in beauty she plunged head foremost, and went down 
blazing into the desolate sea. 


There is the same uncertainty or want of definiteness of purpose 
about several of the characters, that induces us to think the author 
had no distinct plot in mind in the first half of the book, or else 
changed her intentions more than once. ‘Tom, for instance, is intro- 
duced as a precocious genius, a wonderful actor and born artist ; but 
nothing comes of it, and he subsides into a commonplace young 
fellow, is kept out of view, and lapses discreditably at the close. 
There are some vague rumors of a father in Australia, whose exist- 
ence has nothing to do with the story; and the abstracted mathe- 
matical mother, after leading us to expect great things from her con- 
stant writing, merely goes out to join her husband, and vanishes from 
sight. 
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But artistic imperfections though these may be, they scarcely detract 
from the charm of a book that is full of genius, full of life, vivacity, and 
life-like character, The conversation is delightful, especially where 
that absurd boy Valentine, with his whooping-cough, his cracked voice, 
his indescribably droll courtship, his love of fun, his sulks and his 
good humor, takes a part in it. We get to like the young fellow so 
much, that his behavior at the close gives us real pain, and we wish 
the author had not brought him quite so low. 

We should like to give extracts illustrating these points, but we 
really do not know where to begin nor where to stop ; and besides we 
do not want to spoil the pleasure which our readers will have in read- 
ing the book itself, which they had much better do than study our 
dull comments. W. H. B. 


Doctor Vandyke. A Novel. By John Esten Cooke. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 


In every-day life, when a man sees a traveller whose destination 
he knows, turning off into a wrong road, it is universally held to be 
his duty to set him right; and this duty is especially imperative if the 
road he is about to take is pretty sure to plunge the one who follows 
it over a precipice or engulf him in a quagmire. Nor is such inter- 
position and warning usually taken in dudgeon or resented as an im- 
pertinence. Why it is, or should be, otherwise in matters pertaining 
to literature, we can not pretend to say; but a long and dolorous 
experience has taught us that the slightest intimation to a writer that 
he is mistaking his special powers, following a bad model, or otherwise 
getting into a wrong track, is usually looked upon rather in the light 
of a stab or a violent assault than a friendly admonition from a fellow 
pilgrim. ° 

Be that as it may, our duty remains all the same. The lighthouse 
keeper must kindle his lamp, whether the mariners thank him or not ; 
and especially in a case like the present when a trim craft seems to 
be driving on the shoals. 

Mr. Cooke, the author of the volume before us, is well known to 
our readers as the author of several works of fiction in which certain 
very interesting and picturesque phases of life and states of society 
as they existed in Virginia two or three generations ago, have been 
depicted with fidelity and power. It was a worthy theme for the 
artist—one full of grace and dignity, and full also of humorous 
features, all which he has well known how to seize and transfer with 
a dexterous hand to his canvas. Whether other and greater powers 
may not be his, we can not say; we can only speak of what he has 
done and done well. 

But here, we are sorry to see, he has gone off altogether on a 
wrong track, and almost the very worst track he could have taken. 
We have here a mysterious and deformed personage who experiments 
on the secrets of life and death, discovers chloroform, and (like the 
Black Dwarf) hides an old love-sorrow under cynical behavior, and 
a “sardonic, almost sneering expression.” We have a mysterious 
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Lord Ruthven, pallid, ghastly, a seer of visions, bearing about with 
him everywhere the burden of a frightful destiny and an unutterable 
secret — a personage with the most appalling characteristics of the seer 
Allan McAulay, added to the least attractive features of the Master 
of Ravenswood,— who mutters to himself in this weird fashion :— 
“That face! that form!—again!—and here, when I thought I had 
fled from him forever! The ocean is no barrier then! Fate plays 
with me!’’"—and who has a devoted henchman, Fergus, who we need 
hardly say is his foster-brother and attached to him with that singular 
mixture of servility, familiarity and devotion which we all know in the 
Highlands invariably accompanies that Jacteal relationship. Fergus 
too mutters occasionally, but chiefly in a Gaelic formula, not given, 
but said to signify —“ It is fated!” 

As if these two were not sufficient material to introduce melodra- 
matic terrors into any story, we have a semi-crazed, elfish girl, who, 
like Fenella, can clamber about with miraculous agility, and drop 
from heights as lightly as a cat, has unaccountable fits of sulkiness, 
is dumb, but can communicate by signs, is in love with the hero and 
jealous of the heroine. 

In the incidents which these uncomfortable personages brirg about, 
the author makes wild work with our nerves, and after we have got 
through with the chapter entitled Terror, ending — Suddenly the 
clock struck twelve: a fearful shudder convulsed the frame of Ho- 
noria; and turning quickly she looked into the mirror” ; through the 
chapter entitled Ar THREE IN THE MoRNING, beginning — The 
occurrences of this terrible night” ; and through the chapter entitled 
THe Horror, they, that is our nerves, are left in the state of Mrs. 
Gamp’s, which she said “ fiddle-strings was weakness to express.” 

But like Macbeth we must sup our fill of horrors before the author 
will let us go. The pallid Lord Ruthven is dragged along by his 
destiny —there is a severing of true lovers —a will discovered in a 
chest and torn up—two broken hearts—a fate which spreads its 
biack pall over the family at Rivanna—a ghastly wedding-dinner — 
a ghastly bridegroom —a ghastly bride — footsteps in the snow—a 
combat, with Murder No. 1—screams from a bridal-chamber at 
midnight — Murder No. 2, with a dirk buried in a bosom and a long 
stream of blood running across the floor —a struggle at the brink of 
a precipice, with Murders No. 3 and 4,or a Double Suicide. Other 
accessories, such as the picture with awful eyes, the old oak-chest, the 
antique poniard, and numerous screams, groans, and terrible cries at 
unearthly hours, we have omitted, but they come in with considerable 
frequency. 

If we turn up the wrong side of a piece of embroidery, we see the 
pattern reversed ; but this is not usually found to be an improvement. 
And we may consider Doctor Vandyke the wrong side of Zhe Bride of 
Lammermoor. ‘There is a gloomy haughty nobleman, pursued by a 
mysterious destiny, and with a faithful henchman ; but here he is the 
bridegroom, there the discarded lover. There is a broken-hearted 
maiden in both; in the one a proud ambitious mother and a weak 
affectionate father, in the other a proud ambitious father and a weak 
mother, force her to break her troth. In both the bride’s father has 
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succeeded to the ancestral estates of the discarded lover. In Scott’s 
story the bride goes mad and stabs the bridegroom in the wedding 
chamber at midnight ; in Cooke’s, the bridegroom goes mad and stabs 
the bride in the same apartment at the same hour. In neither case 
is the wound fatal. In Scott’s story there is about to be a duel 
between the bridegroom and the lover; here there is an actual 
combat. In Zhe Bride, the doomed man accomplishes his destiny by 
walking into a quicksand ; here by falling over a precipice. 

It is decidedly not an improvement. Scott’s story, great as was its 
author’s genius, would not have been endurable but for the rich 
humor with which all the lighter parts of the story are full, and the 
admirable drawing of all the secondary personages and details — but 
for such master-work as Caleb Balderstone and the cooper with his 
family. The purely tragic romance, of which the leading motives are 
terror and pity, is a legitimate form of art ; but it is one requiring the 
most consummate skill, and quite exceptional genius. Above all, the 
terrors must be new and strange. ‘This is the great thing. Even a 
scraped and lighted pumpkin makes quite a formidable apparition on 
a dark night ; but to be shown the same pumpkin again after we have 
once inspected it thoroughly, is not impressive. And our remark 
about the state of our nerves was purely jocular : in point of fact we 
recognised a quite familiar bugbear at once, and not a hair stirred at 
the very climax of horrors. 

Now Mr. Cooke has done some good work and can do much more ; 
and we do not want to see him, like Arthur’s Knights, “ follow wan- 
dering fires” and “lost in the quagmire” of failure while in quest of 
the very unholy Grail of Sensationalism. That calling may be for 
Sir Le Fanu or Sir Cobb Jr. ; a better quest is his, and one leading 
through a land which he may make his own. W. H. B. 


The Pennsylvania Pilgrim and other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


WHITTIER’sS genius resembles a stream that pursues only forest 
ways, has no flow except between the fall of the dead leaf and the 
springing of the young bud, and never emerges into full sunshine. 
Clear, pure, sweet, but no sparkle — these are his traits. A man full 
of humanity and humanitarian impulses, it has been his fortune to 
know humanity upon but one side only ; the music which has burst 
forth from him, not without power “ to lull the daughters of necessity,” 
has been chiefly psalmody in character and not above two octaves in 
compass. Within these limits he is very perfect. His flower may be 
only the sickly offspring of a prison-sprouted seed, but he has made a 
“Picciola” of it. The “inner light” burns all the more strongly in 
him for his lack of natural sunshine ; he is always sweet, plaintive, 
full of melody, and inspiring to better thoughts. You cannot read 
so much as a page of him without getting the impression, which every 
subsequent verse confirms and strengthens, of an upright, conscien- 
tious, patriotic man, with strong impulses rigidly subdued, and a warm, 
tender, most loving heart attuned to a very sweet natural music. But 
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if you would only realise how repressed a life he must have led, and 
how unworldly, or rather other-worldly, the man is, read the poem in 
the present volume entitled “‘ My Birthday,” and then read Beranger’s 
birthday verses of “Le ‘Tailleur et la Fee.” It is a far cry from 
Paris to Amesbury ; but a deeper and wider gulf than the Atlantic 
divides Olympus from Plymouth Rock. 

The Pennsylvania Pilgrim celebrated in the leading poem of this 
little volume was Francis Daniel Pastorius, a disciple of Spener and 
Tauler, who, in obedience to an invitation from William Penn, came 
over with a colony from Frankfort in 1683, and settled near German- 
town in Pennsylvania. The poem is a pleasant pastoral picture of 
that lovely region and its quiet settlers, and their peaceful, subdued, 
uneventful lives ; but, to be critical, strikes us as being too much 
toned down and languid with old-world weariness, and the enervated 
lassitude of self-consumed religious fervors, to reproduce faithfully the 
impressions of that fresh, buoyant, generous landscape that must 
have cheered the heart of Pastorius, unless that heart was a wooden 
one. 

The other poems are chiefly reprints, and very fair specimens of 
Mr. Whittier’s well-known style. E. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


ISE and timely words are these, which we select from the address 
of S. T. Wallis, LL.D., to the law class of the University of Mary- 
land—and capable of wider application than to the members of a single 
profession :— 
“It is a common thing to say that ours is a specially money-loving age. 
I doubt whether this is trae — whether men are at all worse in that regard, 
to-day, than they have always been, since, tHe root of all evil was planted. 
In one of the recently opened houses in Pompeii, a mosaic pavement has 
been found, in the centre of which, in large letters, is the motto, ‘ Sa/ve 
Lucrum. Such a profession of faith on the part of the luxurious Roman 
whom the ashes of Vesuvius overwhelmed with his lucre, was only a super- 
fluous and ostentatious piece of candor. Perhaps, like Lord Byron, he de- 
sired to be taken for something worse than he was. But he scarcely loved 
money any more than a rol bber baron or a Lombard usurer, or any less than 
a Wall street financier or a lender on ‘approved collaterals.’ The curse of 
our times is not the mere love of acquisition, nor of money as a treasure and 
possession, but the self-prostration of society before it, as a dignity, a prin- 
cipality, and a power. The Roman was content to print his text on the 
stones, and tread it beneath his feet inthe revel. In our times, we reverence 
the wisdom which, in Poor Richard’s Almanack, expanded it into a gospel 
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and founded on it a religion, whose first and great commandments are 
multiplication and addition. And it is because money is, thus, not merely 
the object of a common human lust among us, but of a homage as degrading 
as that of the Castilian courtiers to the crowned and sceptred corpse of 
Pedro’s leman — that no friend can say God-speed to you without a word of 
warning. Down in the abyss of such a worship may sink talents, learning, 
promise. In it may be lost without hope every aspiration that is noble, 
every principle that is pure, every quality that is generous and high. Against 
its demoralising propagandism there can be no stronger bulwark, humanly 
speaking, than the resistance and example of a learned and intellectual pro- 
fession, powerful from its numbers and its influence ; intimate and control- 
ling in its necessary connection with every variety of human affairs ; trained 
to vigorous and independent thought and downright, public, and effective 
speech. If it but dares assert its dignity and character, there is no social 
agent which has half its power to curb and to reform society. Ifit is true to 
itself in speech and counsel ;' if it has courage and integrity enough to spurn 
association with fraud and wrong, in every shape, and to expose and 
denounce them wherever they appear, it can control whole classes of society, 
whom the preacher will not reacn and to whom moralists are a jest. If, on 
the other hand, it is capable of nothing better than to sell itself — to adopt 
every man’s cause, and help or defend every man’s contrivance, who pays — 
it is a social nuisance and deserves to be despised. Better ‘ to lie in cold 
obstruction and to rot,’ than to be part or parcel of it.” 


TO BE READY. , 
O earthly love, only a name of pain! 
O earthly life, that clinging, holdeth fast 
The spirit that so longeth to flee past, 
So bleeds and throbs against the cruel chain,— 
Bind me no longer! What heights must I gain 
Kefore the sunset gates will shine in view; 
Before I catch the crimson western hue, 
And pass the burning portals, and attain 
The rest and darkness? O Earth, given place 
For ‘“tsorrowing unto death,” when may I go? 
“When thou hast learned to rest in grief’s embrace, 
When thou art chiselled clear by keener woe; 
When love’s renunciation fills the space 
Of love, and builds life up, chaste, pure as snow.” 


H. Harpy. 


THE best jokes are sometimes made quite unconsciously. A person 
having “a file of the Mew ork Herald from 1860 to 1872” for sale, an- 
nounces the fact in a paper before us, and terms it “a rare opportunity for 
compilers of History”/ 


WirH the close of the year 1872, my connection with the SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE terminated. It gives me pleasure to add that my late partners, 
and the Magazine, have my very best wishes for their continued and increased 
prosperity. 


W. L. HILL. 
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BUYERS’ OURSETORY. 


A CHEAP CONDENSED EDITION 
and Guan ne ao Umbrellas OF TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE FOR GENERAL READERS 
AND FOR SCHOOLS. 


Prepared by JoHN FISKE, Assistant Librarian 
and late Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Post 8vo., $2.50. 

This edition is just what is wanted by that 
large class of our people who would be glad to 
read the larger edition if they had the time. 








HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
Author of *THE NokMAN CoNQUEST,” ETC. 

The object of this series is to put forth clear 
and correct views of history in simple lan- 
uage, and in the smallest space and cheapest 

‘orm in which it could be done. It is ho in 

time to take in short histories of all the chief 

countries of Europe and America, giving the 
results of the latest historical researches in as 
simple a form as may be. 


1. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. 16mo. - - - $1.25, 


2. ENGLAND. By Miss Eprra Tuomson. Jn Prese. 


OVER 150 WORKS FOR INSTRUCTION IW 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 


presenting a variety suitable to the wants of all in- 
structors, from the nursery governess to the university 
professor. A full descriptive — sent on epplice- 
tion. Reference to the Faculties of the Univ. of Va., 
Washington & Lee Univ., etc. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond StT., NEW YORK. 
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The reputation of this firm for superior Prinvting, 
has only been acquired by sparing no pains 
or expense in keeping up with the 
times; and the liberal patronage 
bestowed is evidence that 
their efforts are 
appreciated. 














A. L. Innes, Jr. 
J. Newton Gregg 





Being now more fully prepared to 
execute orders in their line with promptness, 
are determined to maintain the superiority of style 
which has hitherto been their aim and reputation. Their 
charges will be moderate for good work. 


in receipt of the latest desirable styles of letter, together with the most improved 
machinery; these, with skillful workmen, and a long experience in this branch of business, 
enables us to produce superior work, with variety, originality and style of design not 
surpassed by any other house in the city. 





Of every description made to order at brief notice. Magazines, Periodicals, Music, de. 
bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that other rates or poor workmanship may 
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follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies , a 
the conclusion that this is not only the better course, but at the Ta 
same time the most agreeable to all concerned. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, | y- 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. : 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
nteof 2,400 Dozen annually. 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
hers, have entrusted ue with their orders : 













0. A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge ea Aonspolie, 4. Prof. C. K. NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 

« G. W. SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. H. ARC ty Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIELD, 

bol. B. G. TN ges gia. ~. ae J: ACKE AN, Alexandria, Va. 

“ a JOHNSTON, * gay, Westiington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 

“BR. OEY. Columbia, 8. Cc. Rev, J. Mt BONNELL, Macon, Ga. Geo! orgetown, D. C. 

br. GEO. ¢. COOPER, U. 8. Arm y, J. Pcie Alexandria, Va y R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. C. 
ortMonroe. J. B: CARWILE. Fayetteville, N o Ge HANDLA AN, ents. Key Va. 


oo. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JNO R. CLARKE. Ellicott City. Md. a. A. HARDING, Danville, 
+ SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON, Weolodlaisite, Va 





Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
Iders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
y what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTEHITS. 


bders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
Goods forwarded, with bill 5. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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DAILY AND WHHELDY. 
The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania. 


rice Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled, 


Carefully made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all its features. 
Th fv} reaches those who take and read no other paper. 
LY contains able editorials, all the latest local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
pis New York and Washington Correspondents, etc 
The“ DAILY AGE " is respected by all— even "its political sqpeneae. 
Eadeome visitor to the counting room, the worksho op. and the home circle. 
The WEEKLY goes throughout Pennsylvania, the Mi dle States, and the entire Sou 
The WEEKLY combines literature with news of — _ In its columns are ie, Poetry, Departments for 
dies and cuileren. A ricultural Items, Sunday Readin 
The“ WEEKLY E” is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 





TERMS: 







DAILY. WEEKLY. 
II, »sccccnepenntéontaderesesesoosessen eocecees $800 One Copy, oe f paws 
MX MONEHS. 2c ccccccsccccccccccccsesccccccece ceseces 425 Ten cop’ e8, 0 year. 
for three MONTHS. ......cceccceccccccccccccccceseceseces 225 Twenty copies, (one year)..... 
jor less period, (per DE cicdimetnscctinenacainnel 100 


When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one one copy gratis for aclub of twenty or more for one year. 

SJ" Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drasiso on Philadelphia or Post-Office Orders, payable to the order 
/the Publishers, being safer, are preferable to any other mode of remittance. All whe send money by Bupress muct 
ripay Bxepress charges. 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
IGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 10 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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McDOWELL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, &c. 


264 W. Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


Special attention to Orders received by mail, 





DR. WORTHINGTON’S 
Celebrated Pills 


FOR THE CURE OF 
DYSENTERY AND CHRONIC DIARREGa, 


See an article in the Charleston Medical Journal 
and Review, Vol. xiv, No. 11, by Dr. William 
S. Forwood, now of Alabama, can be had by 
addressing John Worthington, Glenville P. 0, 
Harford Co., Md. Price $1.00 per box, con. 
taining 25 Pills. They should always be kept 
on hand, as they do not injure by keeping. 





Southern Planter & Farmer, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


This is one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNAIS 
a in this country, and has always been held in 
em by the FARMERS of Virginia and other 

Sectasen States. where it has most largely circulated. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum in Advance. 


As a change has been made in the ownership of the 
Journal, all communications should be addressed to 


JOHN W. RISON, 


Editor & Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, 
No. 2 Columbia Block, Richmond, Va. 


QB" As an advertising medium the Southern Planter 
and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country, 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 


Nearly opp. Post Office, RICHMOND ; VA. 
TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. Wane 
paid within the /irst two months, $4.00. 


Communications and letters on busines 
should be addressed to Ovntral Presdytertan, 
Box 12, Richmond, Va. 
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‘THE LIVING AGE HAS NO EQUAL IN ANY COUNTRY.’ Phila. Press. 


The Duke of Argyll, Matthew Arnold, Max Muller, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Richard A. Proctor, Miss Thack- 
cray, C. Kingsley, Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Arthur 
Helps, George MacDonald, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., 
Robert Buchanan, Charles Reade, Karl Blind, Mrs, 
Muloch-Craik, Katherine C. Macquoid, Sir Robert 
Lytton, Fritz Reuter, Prof. Huxley, Prime-Minister 
Gladstone, Julia Kavanagh, James Anthony Froude, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Jean Ineelow, Francis Galton, 
¥F.R.S., Alfred Russell Wallace, Aifred Tennyson, 

Robert Browning, zre some of the distinguished au- 
of thors lately represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tug Livinc AGE gives more than 
TUREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages: of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an in- 
expensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issuc, and with 
asatisfaclory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Poctry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 


odical Literature. 
TRANSIATIONS. 

In pursuance of its plan of including the best translations, Tur LrvinG AGE will publish serially, be- 
ginning about January 1, 1873, one of the finest productions, translated expressly for it, of that most charm- 
ing of all German novelists, Fritz Reuter, who, as the rare humorist, genuine poet, and graphic delin- 
eator of the lives of the quaint Platt- Deutsch people, is pronounced * the most popular German writer of 
the last half-century.” ‘The founder of a newschool of German literature,” his works, says Bayard 
Taylor ina letter to The New- Yori: Tribune, “ are the wonder and delight of Germany.” ‘This serial will 
be preceded by a charming Christmas story by the same author. Other translations from the best writers 
































will appear from time to time. 
Serial and short stories by 


TELE LEADING BHRiITIisEH AvuUTEORS 


willalso be given during the year as usual, together with an amount unapproached by any other peri- 


odical in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 


fatter of the Day. 


The importance of ‘THe Livrna AGE to every American reader as the only thorough as well as fresh 
hie h 


compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indisp 


braces the productions of 


t em- 





The Ablest Living Writers 
in all departments of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following 


Extracts from MWNotices. 


The N.Y. Evening Post says of the Living Age, — 

“It is beyond all question the best compendium of 
the best current literature. ... o other single 
publication can there be found so much of sterling lit- 
erary excellence."’ 

The Christian Union, New York, says :— 

“We know of no way in which one can so easily keep 
well informed in the best English thought of our time 
as through this journal.*’ 

The Philadelphia Daily Press says : —~ 

“It gives articles from the great foreign quarterlies 
which its rivals have not room for. It also gives the 
best serial stories.*’ 

The Advance, Chicago, declares it to be— 

“The best of all the eclectic publications, and the 

cheapest... . 1tisa monthly that comes every week." 


The Illinois State Journal says : — 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry, of the English language are here gathered 
together."* 

The New-York Daily Times says : — 
: “It still merits the most unqualified praise we can 
bestow.** 


The Ilartford Daily Courant says :— 

“It maintains its position, now held for many years, 
as the best periodical of selected literature in the world. 
No other keeps so high a_ standard, or is edited with 
such unerring good taste. It is a thorough compilation 
of what is best in the literature of the day, whether 
relating to history, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, 
selence, politics, theology, criticism, or art."* 


Published weekly, at $8.00 a year, free of Postage. 
Club of five new Subscribers. 


one getting up a 





The Williams Quarterly says :— 
“It is inexhaustible. It has as much that is good asa 
dozen ordinary magazines combined."’ 


The Boston Daily Journal says it i: — 

“One of the most entertaining of magazines, and in 
its bound volumes presents excellences equalled by no 
other periodical on either side of the Atlantic."' 


The Milwaukee Daily Sentinel says it is — 

**More than ever indispensable, in these days of fre- 
quent publication, in expensive English reviews, of arti- 
cles on the great questions of current inquiry, by such 
— as Max Muller, Huxley, Tyndall, and many 
others.’ 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says :— 

“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now 
in the field, to choose, 1 should certainly choose ‘ THE 
LIviInG AGE,’”’ 

Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler says it is — 
* The best periodical in America." 
The Chicago Evening Journal says — 
be It stands at the head of nineteenth-century ltera- 
ature."’ 
The Boston Daily Post says :— 

“It is indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world.“ 

The Mobile Daily Register says : — 

“Of all periodicals in the world, if a man can take 
only one, he should by all means take LitTELL's Liy- 
inc AGE. ... There is nothing comparable to it in 
true value in the whole range of periodical litera- 
ture.” 

An extra copy sent gratis to any 


The volume begins January 1. New subscrib- 


ers beginning then will receive Reuter’s Christmas story without charge. 


ddress 


LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES, 
“ Possessed of * LITTELL’s Lrvinc AGE‘ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation." — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
For ten dollars, THE LIVING AGE and either one of the American four-dollar monthly M: nes 
(or Harper’s Weel:ly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, weekly) will be sent for a year; or, for $8. 
Address as above. 


Livinc AcE and Our Young Folks. 


, THE 





Wagazine. 





HIs periodical (formerly the New EcLecric) is now THE ONLY LITERARY 

MAGAZINE published in the South ; and as such, it is the aim of the publishers 

to make it, as far as possible, the representative of every department of Southem 

literature, and the exponent of the best talent and culture of our people—hitherto 
almost unknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late War; 
thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything ofa 
nature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 
pages. 

Ample space is devoted to /ighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MaGazine 
a welcome guest in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 


the South. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon. Chas, Gayarré, Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Sidney Lanier, 
Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Prof. W. LeRoy Broun, Gen. J. A. Early, M‘.. Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., Col. F. Schaller, 
Rev. H. C, Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, J. H. Myrover, 
Hon. S, Teackle Wallis, Col. Jno. S. Holt, : Prof. Thos. R. Price, * Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd. S. Gregory, Paul H. Hayne, ‘* Pearl Rivers,’’ 
Prof: S. S. Haldeman, ** Barton Grey,” Miss Mollie E. Moore, “ Elzey Hay,” 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Terms :—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To Clergymen and Teach: 
ers $3.00. For Club-rates address the publishers. Specimen number sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
BALTIMORE. 
Wma. Hanp Browne, £ditor. 
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EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is 
piversally ———— (In ‘pints, half pints and 


ter pints.) 
ron Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, y 
90 N, Charles St., Baltimore. er ~ 
p. HANSON HISS & CO. | Q Ei ONAR’ 





45 N. Charles Street, 


{Adjoining Masonic Temple,) BALTIMORE, | a ST FA AM 


cnr “ENGINES BOILERS 


MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, = awe e CRIST MILLS 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy 


Goods, a renee ate | —- MILL GEARI NG SHAFTING, PU LLEYS’ 
ting Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all o | 5 HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 


the very Latest and Finest Styles. 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, PO G LE & H I ji NT), 


particular attention will be given to orders. 


strangers visiting the city are invited to call | Send for Circulars” (| \ALTIMORE, Mo 


pad examine. 


OFFERS THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


To be found in America, embracing all the Home-grown as well as New and Rare Foreign Varieties. 

The Amateur Gardener and Florist will fird all the Novelties as they appear, obtained from reliable sources, and 
offered at fair and reasonable rates. Vhe Market Gardener may also obtain every variety, suited to his wants, at a 
moderate price. THE TRADE sunplied with Seeds in bulk or papers on favorable terms. 

THE GREENHOUSE AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT contains the largest and best selection of 
Plants in this country, occupying over sixty thousand square feet of glass, for Hot i ouses, Green Houses, a: “ propagating 
frames. 

BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. We annually import a large collection of the finest Double and Single 
Hyacinghs, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Jonquils and other Bulbs for planting in the Autumn, a full descriptive catalogue 
of which is published on the rst of August. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 


Is published annually, and contains select lists of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Verbenas, Dahlias, Carna- 
tious, Geraniums, etc., with brief and practical directions for their culture, mailed to all who enclose a postage stamp. 


Apoenss, HENRY A, DREER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 1% 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at ¢ 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 

Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, Gatheriy 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Frizzlj 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Lockx-StritcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
} Every assertion guaranteed. , 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Hartrrorp, Coy 
BRANCH OFFICES 


51 &53 N. Cnarceus St., BartTimore, MD 218 N. Firtn Srt., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway, New York. 152 State St., Cuicaco, 
1307 Cuastnut St., PHiLapecpnia. 349 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


AND OTHER CITIES. 


| WM. KNABE & 


— 








CO. 








' GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGH 
| PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltim 


—_——_ 2-@-> ——_ — 
Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED |: 
FIVE YEARS. 
A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated mé 
| constantly on hand. 


-———-—— — —- ————~ — - ts — 








